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•NATIVH RACES OF COLOMBIA.' 

>IXTH PAPEK. 
V^kKL I.TlkAI. l*k(U»rLl> «»K THK i HIBcHA. 

Having no domestic animals and the commonalt\' being for- 
bidden venison, the food of the nation consisted almost exclu- 
sively of grains, fruits and edible roots. The potato being 
iadi^enous was extensively cultivated, as also the *' batatta.'* or 
?"» eet potato. The Yuca and Aracacha, both ver>- nutritious. 
the former being ver\- rich in starch, can be made into excellent 
bread, and the latter, seeming to combine the properties and 
taste of both the parsnip and carrot. Squashes or pumpkins in 
^rcat vanet\' and melons, were abundant. Corn was the bread 
staple and the base of their much loved ** Chicha.*' without which 
athher feasting, fighting, worshiping, dancing, marr\-ing, dymg, 
•nouming nor bur\*ing were possible. From the cradle to the 
jrave. and even into the latter. *' Chicha*' was the indispensable 
accompaniment. As used by the native tribes, it was ver>- 
nourishing, so much so. that even at this day, five pints of 
Chicha will satish* all the demands of hunger in the peon, dur- 
ing a day's labor. When strong, it is slightly intoxicating. 
Besides corn, there was cultivated the Ouinoa (Chino-podium 
quinoa- of which was made a sort of pudding seasoned with 
herbs. This plant is not known to the present generation. 

The Platano. which to-day supplies at least half the 
food of Colombia, does not seem to have been cultivated 
in the high plains occupied by the Chibcha. but it is 
mcQtioned bv some historians as bein^r found in ** Tierra 
Calieote" — the hot country — in several distinct sections 
of the pre ♦erritor}' of this government, and as this 
plant has .- *nd represented upon the tombs of the Incas 
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in Pej»u Ikwas doubtless indigenous. To-day the African plantain 

is jv'poA^n here as the *' Guinea,'' but to tourists as the ** Musa 

S^tijjebtum," and to the people of the United States as the 

I'^nnana;" but the indigenous variety known to botanists as 

ftTic"** Musa paradisiaca," while evidently of the same family, is 

cfistinct in many particulars. 

**•., The different classes of food above mentioned, were produced 

^.;*«. ''altogether by hand labor, with simple tools, such as hardened 

.'./*• sticks, stone picks, stone axes, etc., and almost all the out-door 

^V'/ labor was performed by males. 

../ A recent writer, whose work I will translate hereafter, asserts 

that implements of husbandry and war have been discovered, 
showing that copper was also known and used among these 
native races to an extent not heretofore credited, and that such 
implements were hardened with an admixture of tin which gave 
a cutting edge equal to tempered steel. 

Thus far I have not before encountered any evidences of the 
above, in any of the many works hitherto examined by me. 

The women of this people performed the household work, 
spun, wove and colored the cotton mantles for domestic use and 
for market. 

The artisans in gold and other materials for the uses of tht 
rich and^ luxurious, were by no means rude, but showed much 
skill, taste and delicacy, both in execution and design, as may 
be seen by works still existing, some of which will be repre- 
sented hereafter. They also wrought figures in relief in 
intensely hard stone. 

One of these seen by the writer was a well cut head and 
trunk of their god *' Bochicha," cut in pure silex (flint), through 
which was also drilled or bored a hole of onc-sixty-fourth part 
of an inch in diameter, through which to pass a thread with 
which to suspend the image from the neck. 

The Chibcha were without weights and measures, being in 
this respect behind one of tlie tribes of Antioquia, noticed in 
No. I of this series, but they had a uniform coin or disc of gold 
which was used as money in their commercial exchanges. 

The calendar stones have been given by Duquesne. 

According to him as will be seen hereafter, every line and dot 
has its value in the symbolical rendering or reading of the cal- 
endar. 

These calendars and the symbols illustrate the advance- 
ment in culture attained by the Chibcha priesthood and to 
prepare the reader for the translations of Father Duqucsne's 
manuscript which seems to explain clearly the calendar and to 
prove as well that the priests represented by arbitrary signs, 
numbers, syllables and words, a fact declared not to exist by the 
<^arlier historians, but the industrious researches of the learned 
oreUt*^ seem to have proved otherwise. 
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NATIVE RACES OF COLOMBIA. 3 

The commerce of the Chibcha was of no mean importance and 
extended to far distant vallies and even to t^he sea coast. 

The salt of Nemocon and Cipaquira; their well woven and 
bssmbfully colored mantles; their emeralds and the artistic pro- 
ducts of their gold workers formed the base of their exports, 
while their importations consisted of a great variety of sea shells, 
pearls, dried fish, and crude gold in dust and nuggets. One of 
the fairs to which the Chibcha merchants repaired was held an- 
nually near the present town of Coyaima, on the Soldana river, 
in the present State of Tolima. Here the products of the Chib- 
cha were exchanged for the gold dust and nuggets obtained 
with little labor from the rich and still unexhausted " placers ** 
near the Soldana, and for parrots, parroquets and guacamayas, 
which were sacrificed by the Chibcha in great numbers on every 
solemn occasion. 

Another fair of great importance was built at Zorocota, near 
the present bridge over the river Sarabita, in the northwestern 
part of the present State of Boyaca. 

To this fair resorted the Northern Chibcha, the Agatac, Chi - 
patac and the industrious, skillful and intelligent Guanc, the latter 
as already stated in a former paper, being noted for their fine 
forms and their very light color, notwithstanding their territory 
was in the hot country. There was also a fair each three days 
in Turmeque, to which, according to the Quesada, the people 
flocked by millions, (probably Quesada wrote millares — (thou- 
sands) and the printer changed it to the incredible, without the 
error being noticed). At this fair were exchanged the fruits and 
products of the tropics, temperate and frigid zones, which are 
here in juxtaposition; also large quantities of emeralds from the 
mines of Somondoco. Beside these the fairs of far distant lands 
were sought by the merchant, as is evidenced by many inci- 
dental statements by various authors and by isolated but corrob- 
orative facts which are undisputed. 

The edifices of the Chibcha did not correspond with their 
general advancement otherwise. 

Their houses were of wood filled in with clay, the roofs being 
conical in form and adorned with mats and feather grass. These 
being within strong walls which s urrounded their gardens, gave 
at a distance the appearance of fortifications flanked by towers. 

The only Chibcha sovereign who proposed to construct a 
temple of stone was Garanchacha, who usurped the throne of 
the Zaquc. The tradition was, that a damsel gave birth to a 
"' huaca'^ which became a child, who, when grown, claimed the 
sun as his father. He w-as believed and venerated accordingly. 
When arrived at man's estate he murdered the Zaquc and 
usurped the throne. This personage proposed to build a tem- 
ple to tlv: sun, and for this purpose ordered stone and dressed 
coIun-.ii.= I- i" brought from the most remote parts of his do- 
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minions, but he died before beginning the work. Padre F. P. 
Sinon says, the place designed for this temple was in the square 
of Porras, north of Tunga, where were found at the time of the 
conquest a quantity of unwrought marble of great dimensions, 
others also being encountered in Ramirique, and still others in 
Moniquire. The same authority also states that the columns 
seen in the valley of Lieva (N. W. Boyaca) were for the same 
service, but Senor Manuel Voles Barrientes, in the bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Paris for 1847, shows that these col- 
umns are in situ, forming part of a vast edifice, the object of 
which is unknown. 

The *' Culture Hero " of the Chibcha is by some historians 
confounded with some of their gods, but nearly all, and those 
the most reliable, agree upon the following account: He was 
known by difTerent names, Nemterequetiba, Xue, Chinsapague, 
or ** Sent From God." 

This ancient came from the east, had a long beard, bound up 
by a band. He wore a tunic without collar for a vestment, to 
which was added a mantle, the points of which were knotted on 
the shoulders — a form of dress used by all the Chibcha at the 
tim<i of the conquest — the Poucha and Ruana being of Peruvian 
origin. 

The Chibcha were at the time, according to their own tradi- 
tion, in the lowest state of barbarism, wearing only crude cotton 
secured by bark strings about the body to protect it from cold 
and for the slight uses of the modesty of savages. They were 
without a knowledge of any future life, nor had they any form 
of government for the present. 

The civilizcr besjan his preaching at Boza, where at the date 
of the conquest the natives still held in great reverence a rib 
• bone of some large animal, which they said had accompanied 
the prophet at the date of his arrival, but died subsequently. 
From Boza he passe J to Menquita, Fontibon and soon after to 
Cota. At the latter place the concourse became so great that it 
became necessary to construct a ditch around a small hill that 
he might not be pressed upon or incommoded by the curious 
and interested audience, and from within which he could with 
more ease to himself, instruct the people. 

He not only taught them to spin and weave cotton mantles, 
etc., but to dye and paint them in divers colors. He subsequently 
passed toward the north and thence down to the country of the 
Guane where he found a people most apt in understanding his 
teachings. He not only taught by precept, but by example, and 
his life during the long time he spent in civilizing these peoples 
was in all respects pure and a model of virtue. 

Ultimately he disappeared in Sogamosa, leaving, as heretofore 
stated, a successor, who should continue his teachings and be 
the guardian of the lands and regulations which had been estab- 
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lished by general consent, solely by force of persuasion and 
ez<ample. 

As evidence of the wisdom and forethought of this legislator, 
may be mentioned one example of a law still in force at the time 
of the conquest, which by all intelligent Chibcha, was attributed 
to him, and which through its great antiquity, had almost the 
force of a Divine command. 

In case of the death of the legitimate wife of a chief, the sur- 
viving husband was forbidden all access to women for a period 
of five years; by this method securing good treatment, love 
ajid care to the w^eaker sex, and curbing, in so far as was possi- 
ble, concubinage, which seems to have become too deeply rooted 
to be destroyed. It is an agreed fact that the Chibcha women 
were almost universally well treated, as were also the sick, infirm 
and aged. 

It seems impossible to reconcile the account heretofore given 
of this missionary's teaching with the barbarous custom of hu- 
man sacrifice prevailing at the time of the conquest, except upon 
the theory that the customs of other nations were from time to 
time adopted, either through missionaries of sun worship, or 
through the corruptions of priestly class. Nearly all the early 
historians, however, agree that one so pure and exemplary could 
be none other than St. Thomas or St. Bartholomew, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, were sent eastward to preach the gospel of 
Christ, and who are by some, believed to have passed to this 
continent. The historians, Padre F. P. Simon, Bishop Pudrahita 
and Padre Zamora, with many secular writers, seem to have 
been convinced that this " culture hero " could have been no 
other than one of the apostles named. 

Before giving the translation of the MS. of Padre Duquesne 
in reference to the calendar of the Chibcha, I will first mention 
some of the particular manners and customs of the Panche and 
Muso. the two most warlike and troublesome neighbors of the 
Chibcha. These nations occupied the valleys and Cordilleras 
lying between the territory of Chibcha and the Magdalcna river. 
The Panche were comparatively newcomers, having migrated 
from parts unknown to this writer, and having driven out or ab- 
sorbed former tribes, they endeavored to gain possession of the 
country of the Zipa, but had been repulsed by the well dis- 
ciplined warriors of that ruler. They were a rude Spartanic 
tribe, noticeable for the custom of flattening their skulls, like 
the Natches and Choctah of the Mississippi, and may have 
descended from the same people as the priests who are repre- 
sented in the bas relief known as the *' Tablet of the Cross," 
and shown orf p. 390, *' North Americans of Antiquity." 

The Muso were also comparatively recent comers, for a time 
subjected to the domination of a more powerful tribe, but regain- 
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ing their independence, they became very troublesome neighbors 
of the Northern Chibcha previously to their conquest and sub- 
sequently to the Spaniard as well. 

Some of their religious customs resembled those of the Chib- 
cha, but they neither worshipped the sun nor moon, nor offered 
human sacrifice. Their tradition in regard to the origin of the 
human family was, that a shade or spirit at one time, upon the 
western side of the Magdalena, created human figures of wood, 
which upon being thrown into the water; first became flesh and 
bones, which upon receiving the "breath of life" from the spirit, 
then became men and women, which being paired, were sent to 
distinct parts to people the earth, after which the spirit or shade 
disappeared and was seen no more. 

When a youth arrived at the age of sixteen his parents be- 
trothed him to a maiden who was not supposed to be aware of 
her intended fortune. When all was arranged between the 
parents, the youth paid a visit of three days to the maiden, and 
seating himself beside her, began his love making, receiving, 
however, from the maiden at first only scorn and blows, but after 
three days she became more placable, and proceeded to aid her 
mother in preparing food for her lover. For one moon the pair 
slept together without the rights of the marital relation, under 
the severest penalties. After which the marriage was consum- 
mated by the bride assisting in planting a field, accompanied by 
her mother-in-law, to whom was given some jewels like rattles, 
which were called ** fuches." 

When a man died leaving a widow, the brother of thef deceased 
must marry the relict, unless she was the cause of her husband's 
death, in which case the obligation ceased. 

If a woman committed adultery and her husband died, either 
in avenging his dishonor or by his own hand, his relatives placed 
the body of the dead in the lap of the woman, which she was 
compelled to deplore three days, without food or rest, only a 
little chicha being allowed her; after which she was driven from 
the house. The body was first burned, then placed upon a 
scaffolding, which served for a temporary mound, the remains 
being accompanied by the bows, arrows, war clubs, etc., of the 
deceased. At the end of one year the friends performed the final 
ceremony of burying the remains permanently unassisted by the 
widow, who during the year must wander alone and unassisted in 
the woods, dependent solely upon herself for food. After the final 
interment of the dead, the relatives upon both sides sought the 
wanderer, and finding her, she w^as conducted to her house with 
great honor, and could afterward marry again, her crime having 
been atoned for. If, however, the husband took his dishonor 
more philosophically, he could break all the furniture and crock- 
ery in the house ; after which he took himself to the woods for 
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Ksnonth, while the woman replaced the damage, when she suu^ht 
the husband, who being found, was treated to a sort of Indian 
'■ curtain lecture," when both returned very happily in the late 
unhallowed home. 

^^■Thc Emblematic Mounds of Wisconsin have lont; engaged 

^^Kention but are not yet fully understood. So many have 

^^>okcd upon them as mere objects of curiosity with. ut giving 

any clise study to them that an amazing amount of ignorance 

concerning them prevails among the residents in the very state 

where they arc found. 

It has even been doubted by some whether there were any 
such works as have been described under the name of effigy or 
emblematic mounds. The mounds e.vist in great numbers in the 
state, and in many places form conspicuous objects in the land- 
scape. They abound especially on the borders of the many beau- 
tiful lakes of Wisconsin, and therefore .may be seen and studied 
by citizens and visitors from a distance Tliey should be regarded 
as adding to the attractions of these places of rcsorl, and be 
classified with other curious and interesting monuments of the 
world. At present they fail to secure attention, or if noticed arc 
regarded as without significance and hardly worthy of a second 
thought. One reason for this is, that an opinion has arisen that 
the significance of these effigies cannot be ascertained; that an 
inscrutable my.stery hangs over these silent monuments, and 
that nothing can be ascertained concerning them or their 
builders. This opinion has been strengthened by persons from 
whom different thing.i would be expected. Intelligent writers 
and historians have maintained that there could be no solution 
of the problem, no breaking of the spell which holds them, and 
that it is folly to undertake to interpret the meaning of the em- 
blems or to give any significance to the effigies. This position 
seems -Strange, especially where maintained by those who are in 
the habit of investigating closely and of grappling with hard 
^foblems. It has the effect, however, to strengthen the popular 
^udice and to hinder investigation. The author has had 
iportunity for many years of studying these works, and has 

lor to thii wa.f p-jbllahed by Uie Wlscanslo Staw Historical Soriety. In thf 
^?ui= the siiD} cuts whlcb vers uul la Uliutrj-« tluL We birebj- up 
iidebt»lnp>8 ID Uw SMTBtOTf , Dr . X^yxnaa I>niK!r. ror Uie lai at (be cutu «uJ 
Ijr otbrr f nvom. 
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become so Tamiliar with ihem as to know many things about 
them which are unknown to others, and therefore writes 
dently concerning them. 

The object of the present essay is not to mainiain any theo^ 
concerning the object or the use of the mounds, or the signifi- 
cance of the effigies, but merely to portray and to describe the 
distinctive points. In the essays already pubhshed the situation 
of these mounds has been described, and certain peculiarities of 
them mentioned. They are, for the most part, situated on high 
points of land, where extensive outloot^s are gained, and arc 
often found in groups chistered close together. These circum- 
stances have led the author to the opinion that some of them 
might have been used for burial places, the effigies represent- 
ing the tribal totems or the private totems of the chiefs and 
prominent persons found in the mounds. The names of the 
persons buried might not be given in words, but could be given 
in a picture. Thus the mounds or the tffigies of the mounds 
should be considered a kind of picture writing or hieroglyphics 
corresponding among these primitive races to the hieroglyphic 
inscribed in the monuments of the more cultivated races of the 
east. The private totems would in that case be the more prim- 
itive form of hieroglyphs, and these mounds be said to contain in 
their shapes this — the most primitive form of picture-writing. It 
is certainly true that the tribal totems were significant of names, 
the system of clans or gentes being shown by these totems and 
the names of the gentes expressed in them. It is possible that the 
same system prevailed among the Emblematic Mound-buildefs, 
and that instead of being portrayed on the tents, the totems 
were built into the soil and made expressive of the names 
of the clans or gentes resident in the different places. The au- 
thor has also maintained that some of the mounds were designed 
for military defenses, and that they were erected on prominent 
places so that they might serve as signal stations or outlooks. 

The opinion has also been expressed by the writer that cer- 
tain groups of emblematic mounds were used for game-drives. 
Some of the mounds in these groups, especially the long taper- 
ing mounds which are often seen situated parallel to one another, 
were constructed as screens, behind which hunters might hide 
and where they might shoot into the game as it was driven 
through. 

Still anolhcr object or use hai been ascribed by the author, to' 
the emblematic mounds. Certain mounds have been discovered 
situated around open places where every appearance indicated 
that there were ancient villages situated in them. It is believed 
that the mounds were constructed around the villages so as to 
form a sort of defense to them, the effigies serving a double pur- 
pose, making an imperfect wall and at the same time acting as a. 
sort of protection or charm to the village, very much as the 
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n*U found upon the northwest coast serve as a protcc- 
hc houses and vilUgfs there. 
ving these points we proceed to a description of the emblc- 
mounds, taking as the especial object of study the animal 
s in their diflerent shapes and attitudes. The present pa- 
Ill be confined lo one class. Future papers may describe 
ff classes, Ihe object set I>efore us is to describe that class 
fl^ies which represents land animals, especially the grazing 
ilnals, their shapes and attitudes and other peculiarities as 
IT footed creatures. It has been found that the variety of at- 
flhidw expressed by the eRJKies is so great that only one class 
■f animals can be considered, if these attitudes are to be given 
ii j11 in detail or described with any satisfaction. 
ll is a singular fact that the Mound-builders divided the ani- 
iil' K larding to a !itrictly scientific .system. Wc do notmain- 
1 i - ihoy understood science or were acquaintc.' with the 
M species. It has been disputed whether the primitive 
■:' ' 'i-Lapable of these generic distinctions. Vet the fact 
.■'- :iii -L- divisions of the aninia! kingdom are strictly adhered 

■ ■!■ ' ,■ representations of the animaU. shows that the Mound- 
i'lv,- A ere acquainted with them. They were true natural- 

■-' I'l' y understood the habits of the animals, could delineate 
:'■' :r 'I, . iiharities of forms, and kneiv the difference between the 
■''■'! ::( ■nfifcies even better than we do. They were artists, also. 
" >' i!i \ were artists who were true to nature, for they undcr- 
'■"I .1 nl rould delineate not only the attitudes and shapes of 
'-'-• .in.ni.ils, but they understood the significance of each atti- 
'■■il'- .iii'i n.'uld present in the effigies the very disposition or in- 
'■'^(U .',!iu h the animals would express in the diflcrent attitudes. 
I'- '1.MII-; vometimes marvelous that these people should so de- 
iinviii. Uk- different class of animals and portray the individual 
■;>'-■ II. , -irid then give to each kind of animal so many diOerent 

'*!i I i'. Their way of delineating the shapes and attitudes 

■ '■■- ii-' ' lingular, Thry depicted them as they .-iaw (hem. and 
'■:ptL-ji;it:ed them, not as lying upon the ground, buc standing or 
~ ing. The mounds are erected above the surfice and the 

y ia horizontal, the eye looking down upon it, but the ani- 
fearc represented in the life-like attitudes. What is singnlar 
nit them is that the different classes or orders of animals are 
Mtcd in different ways; the land animals in one way, the 
* animals in another, and the birds in still another, showing 
Btlic bnildcrs had an acquaintance with these different classes. 
niDethod of representation is so uniform as to convince one 
(ft was intended. By their shapes the different classes of 
'« may be ascertained or recognized, and by the attitudes 
ferent dispositions of the animal can be learned and their 
I'Idcn significance also apprehended. 
In the former paper prepared on the animal mounds, the au 
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thor divided the effigies into four classes, namely quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes and inanimate objects. Further study of the effigies, 
however, has revealed the fact that the mound builders divided 
the animals more correctly than this; they divided them according 
to their habits, as follows: Land animals, amphibious creatures, 
birds and fishes. They had a very singular way of designating 
these classes by the effigies. The study of the effigies has led 
therefore to the following classification; a classification in which 
, the various orders of animals are made to correspond with the 
shapes of the mounds, the habits and char:icter of the animals 
being portrayed by the effigies, the representations being so 
uniform as to give rise to the idea that the classification of 
the animals was intended. 

I. Land animals. These are quadrupeds, but they are always 
represented in profile, two legs only being visible with the other 
parts of the body brought into relief by the mound. The atti- 
tudes are expressed by the different shapes of the mounds, but 
the profile view is distinctive of the class. 

II. The amphibious animals. These are represented as 
sprawling or as seen from above, with four legs visible, the 
shape of the back and different parts of the creature also brought 
into relief, but the legs always on two sides of the effigy. 

III. Birds or cteatiircs of the air. These are represented in 
different ways, with their wings sometimes extended and some- 
times folded, but always visible and made distinctive of the class. 
The attitude of the birds are varied, and arc always expressive. 

IV. Fishes and zvater animals. Represented without legs or 
wings, and with fins very rarely visible, but the body, head and 
tail brought into relief, and the attitudes of the creatures depicted 
by the various shapes of the mounds. 

V. Inanimate objects. The author is not sure whether these 
mounds furnish any conventional forms or whether any signifi- 
cance should be asciibcd to the effigies of this class, but would 
refer the reader to the article published by the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society for a view of the variety of objects embraced 
under this class. 

It is remarkable that the habits of the animal should be shown 
by the effigies, but such is the case. The land animals are all 
of them represented in such a way that there need be no mistak- 
ing them. The different kinds of land animals are also given, 
such as the grazing, the fur-bearing and the beasts of prey. 
Each class is distinguished in a different way, but all of them 
are marked by the same peculiarity of being in profile. The 
amphibious creatures are also represented in all their variety, 
and the distinction between them and the land animals is plainly 
given. 

The birds or animals which inhabit the air are represented in ' 
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evidently a moose. The moose is in the attitude of grazing. 
The animals are represented in attitudes which correspond to 
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Iheir habits. Horned animals are, as a general, thing grazing in 
their habits. The moose is thus represented. The long, 
straight mounds adjoining probably represent a game-drive and 
the effigy may have been intended to represent the kind of game 
for which the drive was erected. 

This group of mounds is situated on Honey Creek. It is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham in his Antiquities, but was plotted and 
surveyed by Mr. Canfield, of Baraboo. * 

There arc many other horned animals represented in effigy, 
the Buffalo being the most common. One such effigy was once 
visited by the author in company with several others near Be- 
loit. This Q^%Y is also situated near what the author considers 
to have been a game-drive. The outlines of the animal are very 
distfnct and the effigy is a striking one. Mounds representing 
the buffalo have been described by Dr. I. A. Lapham, by Moses 
Strong and several others. Mr. Strong represents a row of 
buffaloes as in procession, following one another around 
the edge of a high bluff. He says: ** From their appear- 
ance in the ground, no resemblance to any particular animal 
could be detected," but from the diagram given one could 
easily recognize the animal. Another group is also described 
by Dr. Lapham, and the effigies in the group are portrayed. 
Several of the figures in this are evidently the effigies of^buf- 
falos. The location of these mounds is near the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River, on land adjoining the residence of Hon. Robt, 
Glen. 

The buffalo so nearly resembles the elk and moose that it is 
difficult to distinguish it, but generally the attitude and the gen- 
eral shape will be so given by the effigy as to show what ani- 
mal was intended. It is remarkable that effigies of buffaloes, 
moose and elk are more frequently associated with game-drives 
than any other animal. 

* See I^pham's Antiquities, ]*age 70: riKo Plate 47. 
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The £7X' is also represented in effigy. 
Two such effigies are described by Dr. 
Ixipham in Plate 43, which represents a 
large group of mounds near Honey Creek, 
on section 18, township line range 6, cast. 
The effigies in this case are also associated 
with a number of long mounds, which may 
have been intended to represent a game- 
drive. The group was situated near the 
residence of Mr. Mosely, close by the 
mouth of Honey Creek. These effigies 
are now nearly obliterated. Several effigies 
representing horned animals are also de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham as situated near 
theKickapoo river, section 6, town 8, range 
5, west. A cut of these effigies is given 
herewith, and we leave it for the reader to 
decide whether they represent the buffalo 
or the elk. (See Fig. 3.) 

TheZ^^^r is another animal which has 
been represented in effigy ; but in a great 
varijty of attitudes. A deer may be seen 
on the ground near the insane 
asylum at Madison. It has been 
engraved, and a wood cut is 
herewith presented(Fig. 4.) The 
engraving is, however, defective. 
There is in the mound no such 
division in the legs or horns. 
The effigy is also much smaller 
than would be gathered from 
the figures. It is in fact smaller 
than that of an eagle near by 
it We however furnish the 

* 

cut to show how much need 
there is of care in engraving 
the effigies. This representa- 
tion was made by Dr. Wm. 
DeHart. We doubt, however, 
whether " ny effigy intended to 
represent a deer ever had the 
horns separate as this has. A 
cot is furnished which more 
truthfully represents the shape 
of the niound if it does not the 
shs^ pf the animal (Fig. $). It 
was first represented by Mr. S. 
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Taylor. Hesays:"It 
seems to have been 
intended to repre- 
sent some fleet ani- 
mal. It is about 
loo feet in length, 
i8 feet in height* 
This also was situ- 
ated near Muscoda, 
in Grant counly. 

The effigy of a 
deer has been dis- 
covered by the 
writer, near Mus- 
coda, on theWiscon- 
sin river. It is one 
of a large group of 
mounds which has never been described. The deer was in a 
very striking attitude. Its head was erect with the neck curved 
back. Its legs were drawn up and the 
whole attitude expressed alarm. It was 
situated among a series of long parallel 
mounds which may have been intend- 
ed as a game drive. The group is 
worthy of further study. Another 
figure resembling the antelope was ^^■'^■ 

found by Dr. Lapham, near Horicon. 

Associated with the last group is an animal which appears to 
have "a short tail and horns, and is probably designed to rep- 
resent some kind of deer." Judging from the diagram the effigy 
was that of an antelope. 

\Vc give here several cuts which represent horned animals. 
They are not representations of effigy mounds, but rather of 
inscribed figures. They are taken from the scries of inscriptions 
seen on the walls of the pictured cave at West Satem. They are 
given for the sake of comparison. It will be noticed that in the 
picture cave the inscriptions arc drawn with the outlines of the 
animals only, and no relief such as the mounds give. They are, 
however, given with the separate divisions of the legs and horns, 
and even the branches of the horns. They arc not as symmet- 
rical and do not represent the attitudes of the animal as well as 
the mounds do. It is more difficult to recognize the animal 
intended than it is by the effigy mounds. The animals are rep- 
resented with legs at one side the same as they are in the 
mounds, but there is no uniformity. In one case the hoofs are 
pictured and only two legs are visible, but the horns are separ 
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Fig «. Izecription of a Buffalo from Picture cave, West Solein 

The next figure represents an / | 
animal with two horns, the legs 1^1:3 
separate; no hoofs; the eye vis- /^ 
ible and a bushy tail and a slight^ 
hump above the shoulder. This 
also is so awkwardly given that 
we cannot identify it. It may 
have been a female buffalo, and 
judging from the horns we 
should say that it was. 



ate; the mouth is open 
and the heavy body 
is portrayed. The 
hump on the shoul- 
der and the fold below 
the jaw are also given 
as if all the promi- 
nent features were 
represented, and yet 
it is difficult to say 
whether it is a buf- 
alo or moose, except 
as the horns indicate 
It 




FiK- ' Iiwcription of Female Buffalo, 



^ ing hor 
^ and th 




The next figure repre- 
sents an animal with 
branching horns. The 
legs, however, are repre- 
differently, fore 
ith a single line, 
legs with a double, 
ing from the branch- 
horns, the small head 
the large rump, we 
should say it was a deer, 
and yet the difference be- 
tween the deer and the moose and the elk is given more plainly 
and distinctly by the effigy and the mounds than by the inscribed 
pictures. 

2. Among the effigies which represent animals in profile we 
find a large class which appear with no projections above the 
head to represent horns, but with projections at One side to 
represent legs and with prominent projections behind to repre- 
sent tails, making this part of the animal distinctive. This 
class represents a greater variety than any other. It is a vor\ 
interesting class. The attitudes of the animals are very striking 
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and the shapes throughout very expressive. The effigies gener- 
ally represent the fur-bearing animals and are true to life. It 
will be found by study that the fur-bearing animals have heavier 
tails than any other class. These effigies do not include all fur- 
bearing animals for there are a few animals of this class as the 
wild-cat, lynx and rabbit, which although fur-bearing, do not 
have tails. The tail is distinctive between the two classes. 

The shapes of the effigies of this class, so skillfully imitate na- 
ture as to show great familiarity with the habits of the animals. 
We begin this series with an effigy which is very 
A numerous and very prominent, but concerning 

I which there may be some difference in opinion as 
I to what animal is signified. We designate it as 

I the effigy of the panther or mountain lion. We 

I ^«>^ give a cut of this effigy copied 

^^ jj^ from the figures described by Dr. 

^^ J^^ Lapham. The group may be 

^1 a^ seen on the banks of Ripley 

^^^^ Jg L^ke. T<Vo of the animals ap- 

^^^ IE. t pear as if they were in conflict, 

» while the other has its head 
;M^B» f { ^<^w*"'<^ ^h^ bank overlooking 

' ^R fe il ^^ waters. A similar group 

^^^ ^r n' ^^^ ^^^" ^^ ^^ writer on the 

^m fe \ ^^"'^^ °'^ Green Lake. The only 

■ & 1 difference was that the pair in 

I t 1 ^°"*''^* were here situated at 

I ^ 1^ J' right angles with the bank of 

* ■ 1^ K) the lake, and the passage way 
I between them formed an en- 
trance to a compass or open 
plat of ground around which 
were many other effigies. An- 
other group, similar to this, may 
be seen on the bank of Turtle 
Creek, near Beloit, on land now 

I croj-sed by the Mil. & St. Paul 
R R, Here also the animals 

• are in conflict, but they are ar- 
LUged feet to feet, as panthers 

II and all creatures ol the cat-kind 
^^^ ^ \ are likely to fight. A passage 

^^^^ ^ Ma> between them also opens 

m £ '"*° ^ large group of effigies. 

M E^ Another effigy is found on the 

^^^ ^ ^^ edge of this group, forming, as 

^^■mfl^H ^F '^ ^^ ^^^^ ^' Ripivy Lake, a 
T^^H Jg third panther, but with the tail 

Fig. 9. Wolf or p«tlKr at RlplH' Lttl"^ 
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straight, and fronting the group, instead of being parailell to it, 
as here represented. 

Another cut is given here to show what various attitudes and 
shapes this effigy assumes. {Fig. lo.) It is an effigy which has 
been called by Dr. Lapham a " battle axe," but was evidently in- 
tended to represent a niountain lion or panther or some such 
animal. It is situated on the banks of Lake Koshkonong in a 
group which surrounds a lofty conical mound, and a so-called 
altar mound. Th^ conical mound was evidently used as a bea- 
con or place for lighting fires, and the mound accompanying it 
may have been used as a sacrificial altar. The effigy corres- 
ponding to the panther on the opposite side is that of a catfish 
or bull pout. The attitudes of these two effigies ar-c verj' ex- 
pressive and will be noticed. 




There are two of these paotber movaot '^ *Jt^. '^ 
Monona, nearly opposite Uie tafiP-fA. s^u; > wik •■. 
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city ol Madison. They are situated in a prominent place over- 
looking the lake, byt they differ from the pairs of panthers 1k- 
ibre described, in that the heads are turned inward and the lert 
outward, the animals apparently following one another instead 
of being in conflict. Another effigy of thf same kind may 
be seen on the side of a ridge between Lake VVingra and Lake 
Monona, half a mile south of the depot. Two more have been 
seen and plotted by the writer on land adjoining to the south of 
Gov, Wa-shburn's place, now the Catholic Asylum for the Sisters 
of Charity. One of these effigies is in a very striking attitude, 
the animal being represented as crouching. The legs arcdrawn 
up, the form stretched out, the head erect, and the whole effigy 
representing the animal (evidently a panther) as resting. W< 
can almost ^ee the tongue lolling and imagine how the anini 
looked while panting and basking in the sun. 

The effigy is situated on the banks of a lake near a marsh, but 
stretched out on a gentle slope where the sun would fall unim- 
peded by any forest. Several other effigies of this kind have 
been seen by the writer on the summit of a hill near the ceme- 
tery, at Madison. A long line of straight oblong mounds inter- 
spersed with effigies of various kinds stretch from the cemetery 
southward. They are situated in a dense forest of wood with z 
great deal of undergrowth which renders them difficult of a 
but they form a very interesting group of mounds. Another 
effigy of this kind was visited by the writer during the last 
summer (1883), in company with Rev. A. A. Young, near New 
Lisbon. This effigy represented the panther in a striking a 
tudc, but very different from that found anywhere else. Itij 
situated on the banks of a small stream near a group of other 
mounds, and near a place which has long been frequented by 
the Indians as u dance (ground or place of festivity. 

The animal ii pictured a» leaping along the edge of the 
stream toward* the Rroip of mounds. It seemed to the writer 
when examining the mounds at this locality, that a part of the 
group wa» intended ai a trap for game and that the animal i 
represented a« leaping toward the trap eager to secure his prey. 
Other cffiijiir* »f (he name kind have been seen on the edge of a 
swamp and nciir the •ite of nn ancient village at Great Bend, on 
the Fox river. Thit I* « very interesting group of mounds, the 
village bciny ^iluiitrd nn ^ prnntinent tongue of land with vari- 
ou)i ellTigii:'* ■urroun'lliii;. Ixil one of the effigies a panther, stand- 
ing ami InMklnijiiil-M.r ilit-inKli iinoiK-ning or guarded way iol 
the very nilc of the I'llUj;*' ll-tHf The hh.ipe of this effigy i 
peculiar. The budy i* titlcitiiiilcd as if the animal was sufTeriflj 
from hunnor, ncnrlv Htiirvcd. the lcg« large in proportioo, t. 
tail long iind ulraliflil, thr liifad urccl, but the whole form as jjfj 
the attitude of wditlii^ luid Hatching. " 
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A mound similar to this in some respects, differing from it in 
having a heavier body, at least not so lean, but resembling it in 
the attitude of watching, was seen on the opposite side of the 
stream or marsh, about a half a mile from the village site, and 
near a large cluster of caches. The caches were situated 
on the banks of the swamp, hidden away from observation in 
the midst of a forest, and close by them, apparently guarding 
them, was this panther effigy. This is not the only place where 
the panther is seen guarding the caches, far Dr. Lapham has 
described such an effigy as situated in the midst of an ancient 
cornfield near the city of Milwaukee. A large mound is imme- 
diately in front of the animal and the cache is in the mound. 
This effigy was formerly situated on a part of the city known as 
Sherman's addition. " It may \k considered," Dr. I-apham 
says, " as a rude representation of a wolf, or a fox, guarding 
the sacred deposit in the large though low mound immediately 
before it. The body of the animal is 44 feet, the tail 63 feet in 
length." We can imagine the effigy to be that of a she-wolf 
" One of the most striking effigies of this class is represented 
by Dr. Lapham as situated five miles south of Burlington, on 
section 26, township 2, range 19. " It is a solitary mound, with 
a curved tail and large at the extremity. It is situated on a 
gently sloping hillside and the road passes directly over it. It 
is a very unusual circumstance to find such a mound," Dr. 
L.apham says, " disconnected from other works but we could 
not learn that any others existed in the vicinity. "t 

A very interesting group of mounds among which are several 
effigies of panthers may still be seen in a good state of preserva- 
tion on land formerly belonging to Mr. Isaac Hailey, twelve 
miles north of Burlington, and three miles west of Great Bend. 
This is the place called Crawfordville by Dr. Lapham, though 
there is no village there and never was. The place was also 
mentioned by Mr. R. C. Taylor as one described by the papers 
as containing a group of mounds resembling lizards, alligators 
and flying dragons. 

These effigies occupy ground near the Fox River, which 
slopes gently toward the river at the north, their heads pointing 
up hill toward the south or southwest, their bodies and tails be- 
ing all parallel with one another. The group covers a surface 
nearly half a mile in length and is crowded thick with effigies 
of various kinds. One of the panther effigies in the group is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham under the name of a lizard, it is 286 
feet in length, about 30 feet in width, and varies from two to six 
feet in height. The group has been visited by the writer, and 
~ " " 1'% ilt-;rriiitinn proves to be correct with the excep- 

1 7. also Plnte IV. Fig. I, 
2+, also I'bic XII [, No. 1. 
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tion that two effigies are left out from the plate, one of them the 
effigy of a panther and the other of a turtle. Dr. Lapham 
has also described an effigy of this kind as situated near Wau- 
kesha on a height of ground a little east of the village. It was 
one of the best or most perfect effigies discovered by that author 
and is well represented on the plate, but no description of it is 
given. We have dwelt thus closely upon this effigy because it 
is a very important one. 

Thereare oth- 
S er effigies which 
^belong to this 
^class besides 
> those of the pan- 
ther, and we now 
proceed to de- 
scribe the effigy 
of the Fox, 

We give a cut 
of two mounds 
which probably 
represent foxes. 
These mounds 
were surveyed 
^by Mr. Taylor 
l^and Prof Locke. 
They lie on the 
_ , .. . .„ .. B „ ™. borders of a prai- 

rie m a wood- 
land on the edge of a gentle slope. A short distance to the west 
of them is a natural swell of ground wiih a tumulus on the top 
of it overlooking it. An old Indian trail passes between them 
and the military road followed the same line. Mr. Taylor sug- 
gests that the iigurcs were intended to represent the fo.\, but 
Prof. Locke remarks "that they have an expression of agility 
and fleetness and may have been intended to represent the con- 
gar or American tiger, an animal still existing in the region." 

The fox is distinguished by its head. In this case, however, 
the figure has too large a h;ad for the fox, and so we are uncer- 
tain whether it is a fox or a wolf which is represented. The 
wolf is generally exhibited by the effigies in a conventional 
shape, with the head straight out, as may be seen in Fig. ig, 
No. 20. There are, however, different kinds of wolves, and it 
is possible that this effigy in Fig. 1 1 was designed for one kind 
and that in Fig. 1 5 another. The fox is unmistakable in Fig. 14. 
We give Fig. 1 1 because these mounds are quite marked, and 
the effigy may have been intended for that of the fox. 
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A large group of 
mounds containing one 
effiyy of the fox (No. 4) 
and another figure or 
effigy of doubtful sig- 
nificance (No. 3) may be 
seen in the vicinity of 
Lake Wingra in that 
part of the city of Mad- 
ison called Greenbush. 
The group contains: man 
mound, I; an eagle, 2; 
a wild goose, 5; a king 
bird, 6; and two straight 
mounds. 7 and 8. The 
attitudes of all these 
creatures arc very strik- 
ing, especially that of 
the wild goose, chased 
apparently by the king 
bird. The attitude of 
the fox is also cxpres- 
sive. It is situated on 
the slope of ground ap- 
parently crawling up 
the hil! in a stealthy 
manner and as seen on 
the surface of ihcKround 
is a striking cfiigy. An- 
other ligiirc of the fox i* 
given in the cut. Fig, 1 3, 
It was described by Ste- 
phen Taylor in Silliinnn's 
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Journal. It was situated on the Wiscon- 
sin river. A series of mounds, fifteen in 
number, extend along an eminence three 
hundred yards and placed at intervals of 
about twenty five feet apart. It is the 
same in which the effigy of a woman was ^ „ „ _. . „. 

ry^t r A. 4,1. J r 4.U F*K- J8- ^ox on Wlwoiwln River 

seen. The fox was at the end of the ^ 8ec.85,T. 9r. i w. 
row.* 

Several effigies resembling the fox are described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, as having been seen at Lake Horicon. Others are de- 
scribed by the same author as having existed at Mayville. 
These are represented in figure 14. 

Another fox 
was also sur- 
veyed by 





\i \ 



\A^ Prof. Locke. 
X It was situ- 

\ ated about 

^^^- ^^- ten miles east 

of the Blue Mounds, amid a group of other mounds of other 
kinds. 

T/ie Pniirie zvoif. The Q^gy which is most frequently repre- 
sented in profile is one which is somewhat difficult to identify. 
We have named it the prairie wolf to distinguish it from the 
panther. It resembles the panther in many respects, but in no 
case is represented with the head erect as that animal is. 

Two specimens of the wolf effigy may be seen in Fig. 15, 
Nos. 20-21. This group is situated not far from the group de- 
scribed i.i Fig. 8, on the same height of ground, near lake Kosh- 
konong. The other figures are effigies of a turtle, No. 17, of 
birds, Nos. 22 — 23, of oblong mounds, Nos. 18 — 19 — 24 — 25, of 
a badge or some unknown object. No. 16, and of an enclosure, 
Nos. 26 and 28. There is a resemblance between this effigy No. 
20, Fig. 15, and that given in No. 3, Fig. 10. The effigy here 
is not so large or straight, but resembles it in other respects. 
This group of mounds, with the enclosure, has aheady been de- 
scribed by the author.f 

Another locality where the wolf c^gy may be seen is at Hor- 
icon on the Rock River. This group has been described by 
Dr. Lapham. We quote his words.J (See Figs. 16-17.) 

"The mounds arc situated on the high banks of thcrivcr on 
both sides. There are about two hundred ordinary round 



mounds in the neighborhood. * * 



A^ 



•Sec Squier and l>avrs Smithsonian ('«intrilnili()ns Vol. I, pp. 130, Plate XLI II. 
Xo. 9. Sec Silliman's Jonrnal, Plate 7, No. 4, 1S83. 

t Sec report of Slate Historical Society, Vol. 9. • 

I See Anli'juitici;. Plate XXXVII; also page 55. 
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" There are sixteen mounds of the cruciform variety. They are 
not placed in any uniform direction, some having the head 
toward the north, some toward the south. There are two comT 
posite figures, one on each side of the river near the centre of the 
group. If these are animals performing the same action, it is 
difficult to decide what the animal or the action may be which 
was intended. Yet it can hardly be supposed that these works 
could be erected without design. ' The animal form No. 3,' (re-^ 
ferring to the fox) is repeated with slight modifications seven 
times. It may be intended to represent the Otter. The cele- 
brated Sauk chief, Black Hawk, formerly had his residence at 
this point." 

Dr. Lapham seems to have mistaken the effigies calling the 
birds crosses and the foxes otters, but we quote his words as 
he plotted and described the two works. The locality is an in- 
teresting one, as the proximity to the lake made it a favorite 
resort to the natives through many generations. 

It will be noticed that there are on the two cuts five or six of 
those bird-figures called crosses; that the figures called foxes may 
have been intended to represent the fox, the weasel, the otter 
and the mink, as each effigy is different from the other. The fig- 
ure with the long, straight tail may have been intended to repre- 
sent the squirrel, and the ^ifigy of the wolf is on figure 16, at 
the upper part. We give the two cuts, however, to show the 
variety which may always be noticed in the effigies. 

Other specimens of the wolf tffigy may be seen in good 
preservation. Three of them are still visible on the college 
grounds at Waukesha. They have been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, but have been recently visited by the author.* Several 
others were formerly visible at Milwaukee, but these have been 
destroyed by the growth of the city. Two in the first ward ; 
five in the second ward ; three more on the school section, not 
far from Milwaukee. Several effigies of the wolf were also 
visible near Sheboygan. Mayvillc is a locality where effigies 
of this kind were formerly prevalent. 

The Otter, Squirrel, Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Beaver, Raccoon, 
Woodchuck are four-footed creatures, which arc sometimes seen 
in effigy. They are not so numerous or so marked, but their 
peculiar shapes may be traced amid the other effigies and their 
peculiarities may be seen. All of them, however, have the dis- 
tinguishing features which mark all the animals of this class, 
namely, a long tail attached to a small body, on which two legs 
only are visible, and they on one side of the body. They are 
distinguished from one another by the shape of the body. The 
position of the tail at times also indicates the animal intended. If 



See plates XVIII, XXI, I^pham's Antiquities. 
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riff. 10. Fig. 17. 

EFFIGIES OF VARIOUS ANIMAI^ AT HORICON. 
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one will examine the cuts last given he will see that some of the 
animals have the tail drooping, the body long and slim, and the 
licad raised. This may be a fox, but the same figure, When the 
luuly is heavy, especially in the hind quarters, and the neck and 
hoiul arc small, would better represent the otter. Occasionally 
ctvi^ics arc seen where the body is very long and slim, the head 
and nock slim, but raised, and the tail dragging. Such an effigy 
wo take to be the weasel. Another effigy in this group may be 
takon for the raccoon or woodchuck, the shape of the effigies 

being marked by the round or rolling po- 

^ sition of the body, without any head visible. 

^^ V Several such effigies may be seen in the 

\ foregoing cuts (Figs. 1 6- 1 7). Differing from 

JL ' ^ \^ ^this is the effigy of the squirrel. It is 

^" marked by having the tail erect. A small 

"""^^ ^ cut is given which contains the figures of 

r;*r. 18. these three animals, the otter, coon and 

the squirrel (Fig. 18). 
Wo V all attention to the peculiarities of each one of these as 
thov n\ay help to distinguish the effigies, and enable us to iden- 
\\\\ iho animals by the effigies. They have not been sufficiently 
Mudioil by other parties so that their shapes indicate the animals 
iiUonilod. The writer, however, has traced them so often as to 
W ablo to distinguish them. The headless animals may be 
takon to cither represent either woodchucks, coons or animals 
ot tl^i'* Kind, and they are to be distinguished one from another 
h\ iho l>ody being straight or rounded, while the animals with 
Ix^n^ i\o^ ks and small heads may be considered as otters, weasels, 
lv»\on and wolves, and these are to be distinguished from one 
an\»llu'i by the shape of the body, whether short or thick or 
\\^\\\\ and nlim. Two animals can be distinguished by the posi- 
tion ot their tail. The squirrel generally has its tail raised. It 
iH n\»molinuvs siraight, sometimes crooked at the end again is 
vsn \\\W\\ above the head. The skunk, on the contrary, has a 
nhv^U tail curlcil upward, a small head, and resembles the dog. 
Iho oHi>».v n>iv;ht be taken for that of a dog. 

\\ iih those UMuarks upon the distinguishing feature of the differ- 
^lU ,uumals wo proceed to show where the different animals have 
t^\ n M'on, 

' A Ssinhnt. l)r. Lapham has given the effigies of the squir- 
ul u\ ncvoial positions as seen in different places. At Sheboy- 
v;.\i\ tvvv» M|uiriols arc depicted among a group of effigies among 
y\ h's h tho coon and woodchuck are also seen.* 

\ isjuiuol was seen by him near Jefferson associated with one 
,vi V^o^o hoavlloss animals, possibly a coon.t Another is de- 
j^, wtvsl at J*iko l.akc. 

H,^ kvlk^v U. I ,iiJu!u\ Anii.iuitics. These effigies Dr. lapham calls liiards. 
^0.^ s WW I, Ni», 4. Or. l^phamVs .\ntiquities. 
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One at Mayville. Two at a point near the Wisconsin River, 
Town 5, Section lo, Range 7 East. J 
Two squirrels may be seen 





Fig. 20. 



on the cuts which are descrip- 
tive of the works at Lake Hor- 
icon, and one on the small 
cut descriptive of the works at 
Mayville. 

A squirrel may bt seen on 
the ground formerly belonging 
to Gov. Faiwell, adjoining the 
Insane Asylum, at Madison. 
It is a very striking effigy. The 
squirrel is represented as sit- 
ting erect on its haunches, 
with the tail curved back and 
above its head. The effigy of the 
squirrel is about 30 feet long, 
but the tail including all its 
cur\'es is about 300 feet long. 

The Otter, This is an effigy 
which is quite common. It was 
first discovered by S. Taylor, 
andis described by Squier and 
Davis.* 

The situation of this particular effigy is near the Blue river in 

the Wisconsin valley. We give a cut of it. The length of the 

animal is 57 feet; 

length of head and 

neck about 30 feet; 

length of tail. 45 

feet; width of body, I5 feet. Other effigies similar to this kind 

may be seen on the cuts descriptive of the work at Horicon. 

It is, however, sometimes difficult to distinguish this effigy from 

that of the fox, though Dr. Lapham, who has studied the mounds 

at this place, frequently mentions the otter, and says that this 

figure which appears so often among the mounds is probably 

the otter. We have called it the fox. The narrow neck and 

head, perhaps, should distinguish the otter from the fox, and so 

wc grant Mr. Lapham's position. 

Tlu Weasel is another effigy often found among the emblematic 
mounds. The writer has seen one such effigy near Green Lake. 
The weasel appears to be springing upon a bird which is within 
a few feet of its mouth and which is fluttering to escape. Both 
animals are transfixed and appear very strange as they retain these 
striking attitudes. The mounds convey the idea as distinctly as 




J See plate XLVIII, lapham's Antiquities. 

•Sec Fmithsonian Contrihuticn, V<U. T, Tlatc XLIV., No. 6. 
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if they were a picture. A specimen of the weasel was seen by 
the writer at Baraboo during the recent trip. The dimeasioDt 
of the animai are as follows: Total length, 263 feet; head and 
neck, 30 feel long; ihe body. loo feet long; tail, 133 feet long 
The weasel ma>'' be recognized in the cuts of the works at 
Horicon.t 

TAe Coon. This effigy is depicted by Dr. Lapham in several 
localities. The mounds described as situated near Milwaukee, 
may have been intended to represent wolves, but they lack the 
head, and so possibly might have represented coons instead. 
Several mounds at Lake Winnebago resemble coons as much as 
they do wolves. One mound in the group at Sheboygan was 
evidently intended to represent this animal. The writer has 
seen the effigy of a coon at Green Lake. This effigy, however, 
differs from any other which has been described. It represents 
the coon as just having lighted upon the ground from off a tree. 
The animal is sprawling, with four legs bent on either side of 
the body, the head flat and tail curved. The effigy of a coon may 
also be seen among the group of mounds at Horicon. (Fig. 16.) 

We give a cut here which will show Ihe distinguishing marks, 
of these effigies. It is a cut of mounds found at Waukesha. 







Of the seven effigies m th's cut the first may be considered;' 
that of a wolf, the second that of the panther, the third th»t' 
the squirrel, the fourth the coon, the fifth an effigy of a catfia 

( See alio Lapham'i Anliiiuiiics, n>tc XXXVII. 
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the sixth a bird. This group has been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham. He says : ** It is three miles west of Mayville. The road 
from Mayville to Horicon passes directly by it, it will be observed 
that all the figures of this group have their heads in one gener- 
ally southwest direction, except the cross which, as is almost 
always the case, has a course almost directly opposite. From 
the extremity of the longest mound which is on the highest 
ground, a general view of the whole may be seen." 



ABRAHAM'S OFFERING OF ISAAC. 

BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURG. 

Ur, while yet the world was young, was a capital city. The 
soil of Chaldea was the gift of the Euphrates, and was of un- 
rivalled fertility. Professor Ravvlinson says: "This region 
was amongst the most productive on the face of the earth; 
spontaneously producing some of the best gifts of God to man." 
Perhaps here was the very spot where the Lord God "planted 
a garden." Dr. Birch believes it to have been " the cradle of 
Semitic civilization, highly civilized and densely populated at a 
time when Egypt was still in its youthful prime." Semitic, 
Hamitic and Japhetic peoples were very early found dwelling 
together in this garden of the Lord. Ur was a walled town, 
several centuries old, at the time when Terah and his family 
dwelt there. 

The moon-god was the presiding Deity of the city. With 
great ceremony the royal " monthly prognosticators " wor- 
shipped the "light that rules the night." Abraham often 
watched them as they chanted their hymns, offered their sacri- 
fices, observed the omens, and held courts of justice. So relig- 
ious were the inhabitants of Ur, that the very bricks were 
stamped with devotion. The worshipper praised the moon-god 
in hymns which ascribed to him many noble titles. He was 
called " Lord of Rest " — the Sabbath rest. One of these hymns 
has b?en called a " magnificent ode of pristine idolatry." Other 
divinities were worshipped, even the whole host of heaven. 
Here scripture informs us, " Terah, the father of Abraham, and 
the father of Nahor, served other gods." Amid this rank poly- 
theism, where the One God, though perhaps dimly recog- 
nized, was practically ignored, Abraham received his early 
religious education. 

There were many bloody sacrifices offered to the gods in 
this quaint old city. A hymn exultingly declares that " blood 
ran like water." Nor were human sacrifices wanting. The 
men of Sepharvaim on the other side of the Euphrates, whose 
temple was built by the king of Ur, "burnt their children in 
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fire lo Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim " — the sun-god and goddess. The earnest, though 
darkened soul thought to propitiate the gods by offering his 
own children upon the bloody altar. We learn from an inscrip- 
tion tnat it was a custom for a man to give " his offering for his 
life, and astronomical signs are named under which it would be 
propitious to sacrifice a son " on the high places." There is 
also mention of the sacrifice of the first born son, and again 
the sacrifice of the only son. The question of the prophet; 
"Shall I give my first oorn for my transgression; the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul," was answered in the affirma- 
tive in 0r, when Abraham dwelt there a boy. Perhaps Terah'a 
family connections brought him much in contact with the teach- 
ings of Chaldean priests. The Talmud says that Terah's wife 
was " the daughter of Karnebo;" Karnebo is " servant of Nebo," 
one of the Chaldean gods. 

Terah joined in the great Semitic Immigrations, and led his 
family six hundred miles to Haran, another ancient and idola- 
trous city. So thoroughly settled were the inhabitants of Haran 
in idolatry that as late as the fifth cenutry of the christian era, 
Sabaean worship was still practiced. That the family of Terah 
uttered no distinct protest against this gross superstition we 
may be quite sure, whatever Abraham's personal and private 
views may have been. In Haran, Terah ciied and was buried, 
and Abraham assumed the leadership of the family. 

With great possessions and with a great retinue, perhaps 
more than a thousand persons in all, Abraham, at the command 
of God, journeyed to Canaan. The religious surroundings of 
Abraham were worse than ever before. The pictures which 
remain to us of the religion of the Canaanites are frightful in 
their gloom and awful in their cruelty. Lenormant says: 
"Around this religious system gathered, in the external and 
public worship, a host of frightful debaucheries, orgies and 
prostitutions, in honor of the deities, such as we have already 
described at Babvlon. No other people ever rivalled them in 
the mixture of bloodshed and debauchery with which they 
thought to honor the Deity." Crcuzer declares: "This religion 
silenced all the best feelings of human nature, degraded men's 
mind by a superstition alternately cruel and profligate, and we 
may seek in vain for any influence for good it could have exer- 
cised on the nation." Human sacrifices still reddened the altars. 

In Egypt, whither Abraham journeyed, there was a purer re- 
ligion; but if- at this time Egypt was under the rule of the 
Shepherd Kin<i^s, the Hyksos or Hittites, as is more than prob- 
able, that religion was at its worst. Professor Maspero says: 
" The Egyptian religion, without being officially adopted, w^as 
tolerated, and the religion of the Canaanites underwent some 
modifications to avoid hurting beyond measure the suscepti- 
bility of the worshippers of Osiris. If we may believe Man- 
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elho, the Hyksos burned human victims in the fire, particularly 
during dog-days. 

Certainly no young man could be educated in a school more 
unpropuious than that from which Abraham graduated. Only 
the subject cf human sacrifice has been kept in view in this 
article, but there were not a few other revolting beliefs and 
practices which must have exerted a powerful influence upon 
his mind. It were impossible properly to estimate either the 
importance or the extent of his supernatural teaching. 

Abraham struggled long with great problems. His soul 
was stirred, and in its profound depths thoughts big with eternal 
issues, surged throughout the years. His deep religiousness, 
his all-consuming earnestness, propounded the question again 
and again, "Shall I give my first-born for my transgression?*' 
No more priceless gift could have been oftered to the gods. 
Such sacrifices were common among many ancient peoples. 
The most pious, the most favored of heaven, at Ur, at Haran, 
probably also in Egypt, certainly in Canaan, had demonstrated 
their piety by such noble sacrifices. A devotion which will 
part with the richest treasure surely must be acceptable to God. 
Abraham hesitated. He could not have been absolutely free 
from the prejudices of race and education. That his descend- 
ants were liable to run into this awful idolatrous practice, their 
history suflSciently teaches. With Abraham the question of 
human sacrifice remained unanswered. But the question shall 
be answered from heaven with a solemnity at which the world's 
heart shall stop beating while it listens. 

The impression made upon Abraham's mind deepens. The 
decision, the preparation, the journey up the mountain-side, the 
conversation on the way, the silence, the altar, the wood laid there- 
on, all show Abraham's willingness, — "Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of 
the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything to him: for now I 
know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son from me." A new light breaks in upon Abra- 
ham's soul. He now knows the meaning of sacrifice. A ram 
isoflfered which fully symbolizes his perfect consecration to 
God. The Abrahamic church at its very infancy has passed a 
dangerous crisis and is saved. 
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NEW YORK COPPER IMPLEMENTS. 

For the American Antiq:uirian: 

The copper implements of New York, which have come 
under my notice, present marked differences to many of those 
found in the west, and indet?d have their own peculiar features 
in different places, indicating thus local fashions and origin, I 
have met with none which have sockets for the handles, three 
being affixed either by a broad or a tapering tang. Some 
figures, sent me by Dr. D. S. Kellogg, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
of those found by him near that place, have an expanding 
tang, which I have never seen in Onondaga county, where 
spearheads all have a sharp, contracted tang, generally thicker 
than the blade. In the one case they probably have been tied 
upon, and in the other inserted in the end of the shaft. The 
copper ceUs of Onondaga county, too, are mainly those 
massive, ridged forms, which to a novice seem to have been 
cast in a mold. Fig. 227 of the Smithsonian collection, is a good 
typical form of these. 

The figures mentioned, from Lake Champlain, embrace a 
curious copper knife of native metal, which has a general 
measurement of 2^ by i ^ inches, but a side projection at one end 
increases it to two inches in width there. The edge is curved, 
and I suppo'^e sharp. Three copper spears have broad and 
blunt tangs, and two of these are broadest at the end. Fig. 229 
of the Smithsonian collection, from Vermont, is of the same 
type, but V'^'ith a shorter base. All three are each about an inch 
in width, and are respectfully 4^^, 35^^, and y/^ inches long. 
Another differs greatly, and is very much like one found on the 
Seneca river. New York. It is ridged on one side, and has a 
sharp, contracted tang, notched where the barbs of a spear 
commonly occur. The dimensions are 4^ by i J^ inches. 

The spearhead resembling this, found in Onondaga county, 
New York, near a prehistoric site, is much larger, being yj^ bv 
i/4j with a considerable thickness. It is pointed at each end, 
flat on one side, and longitudinally ridged on the other; the sides 
of the ridge being slightly concave. Lengthwise it is a little 
curved, and the sides above the tang are notched, as in the one 
last described. Two other spearheads of this general locality 
also have a contracted and sharp tanijs which are somewhat 
thicker than the thin blade of the spear. Fig. 228 of Smith- 
sonian collection, from Lake Superior district, is much like this 
form. Each is nearly an inch wide, and they are respectively 
4^ and 5 inchtis long. Two others, like these, have been found 
near by, of which I have no figures. 

A different class of implements comprises the celts and 
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^uges, some of large sizes. One fine implement is 11 34x1 J-^ 
inches, and '\s Js of an inch (hick. This is fiat on one side and 
ridged on the olher. becoming thinner towards the ends, one of 
which has a shnrp cutting edge. The lateral edges are nearly 
parallel, and the weight is two pounds and fourteen ounces. 
Another is triangular, flat, and thinnest at the ends, and has a 
rounded, sharp culling edge. Another, again, is ridged, slighty 
iriangiilar, and with the smaller end pointed. The gouge-like 
cutting edge is large, rounded, quite sharp, and expanded 
bevond the general outline. It is sji inches long, nearly i J5 
wide in the widest part, aud over halt an inch thick. Fig, 227, 
Smithsonian collection, from New York, is much like this. 

One triangular celt has the point bent over, thus shortening 
it, but with no other change. It is still 5J^ inches long and i^ 
wide, by half an inch thick. The evpanded cutting edge of ihis 
is also rounded. Another celt, much like the first described, 
with parallel sides but with pointed ends, is both thick and 
ridged. The size of this is 6ja by 1% inches. A section of any 
of these would not be a triangle, but a compressed pentagon, 

A gouge-hke copper celt, now 5?^xi inch has been unfortu- 
nately shortened and altered. Some of the natural irregulari- 
ties, however, yet remain. It has a wide cutting edge, and 
seems to have had a longitudinal ridge on one side, as in most 
other cases. A vei y heavy copper gouge was hollowed ihrougli- 
oul. much like some stone gouges. It is "jYt by i^ inches, and 
for the most part, has parallel faces. 

One thin copper bead occured on the prehistoric site on 
Seneca river, near which was found the large ridged spear- 
head. It is of interest mainly because the other articles men- 
tioned were not found on town sites. It is a thin piece of 
copper, rolled into a tube, about one inch in length by a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, a larger article which might be a bead 
or sinker, is two and one half inches long by three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, and is of a piece of native copper roiled to- 
Celher, leaving an orifice of nearly Ihree-eighthsof an inch. 
Fig, 234 of Smithsonian cnllcclior.s, from Rhode Island, would 
fairly represent the first of these by reducing the length. 

All those thus far described are of native copper, with granu- 
lated, ,itriated and hammered surfaces, but some other articles of 
a later day, are not wiihoul interest, Besides the occasional 
brass kettles, where the Onondagas lived 200 years ago, are 
even now, abundant shreds of thin sheet copper, brought there 
by Europeans to be made inti> ornaments. Pendants may still 
be picked up, formed by rolling this into hollow cones. Cop- 
per, brass and iron arrows, however, are not so frequent, though 
occasionally found. The French governors of Canada dis- 
tributed iron arrow-heads profusely to the Indians, but I remem- 
ber no mention of copper or brass. One slender iron arrow-head 
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was found on the Seneca river, but so little corroded that it 
hardly seems of early date. It is } by 3^ inches, with a rounding* 
point, and has a notched base, with two' holes above the notch* 
One of brass, from the Oswego river, is over one and one-half 
inches long, and is triangular, with a sharply barbed base. It 
was cut out of a thin, flat piece of brass, but not otherwise sharp- 
ened at the point. The same is true of another, of brass, from 
Pompey, which is simply triangular, and nearly an inch and 
a quarter long. Another more slender form of copper from the 
same site, is one and three-fourths inches long. These triangu- 
lar arrows, without barbs, are much like some perforated cop- 
per ornaments of the same period. In outline they are like the 
arrow-heads found with the so-called " Skeleton in Armor," at 
Fall River. 

Most of the above have been found in the last half-dozen 
vears, and suggest the thought that a great number of copper 
implements may have been lost through ignorance or inattention. 
Some'of these were sold by the finders as old copper, and would 
soon be in the crucible but for the better knowledge of others. 
Undoubtedly this loss has often happened. A large part of the 
great quantities of metal articles of the pre-historic period in 
New York thus perished, and the earlier and ruder implements 
tound at intervals, naturally shared the same fate. Many things 
lead us to the conclusion that copper implements, though always 
costly, were more generally used by the Indians than their 
known remains would indicate; while on the other hand, it may 
be doubted whether they were at all used in some parts, by the 
resident pre-historic and savage tribes, especially of New York. 
Their absence from many extensive sites would cause us to 
think this. 

A few words may be added on some peculiarities of imple- 
ments of native copper. Nearly all that I have seen from New 
York have irregular protuberances, generally running length- 
wise of the implement, and showing plain marks of hammering, 
which is not always the case on the part of the surface which is 
less raised. Two heavy celts and the large spear-head are granu- 
lated on the surface, and have rounded edges on the flat side, as 
though they had been cast in an open mould of sand. The 
probability is that they have been somewhat corroded, leaving 
the hardest portions of the original surface. Still, whatever we 
may say of corrosive agencies, some well wrought cutting edges 
have successfully resisted them, and are almost as smooth and 
keen as ever. This may be due to the soil in which they were 
preserved, as quite a difference appears w^hen they are compared 
m this way. W. M. Beauchamp. 

Balihvinsvillk, N. \. 
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American Aniignarian: 

The ii-nth census taken beiwden November 29th, 1880, and 
May ist, 1881, was bv far Ihc most complete one which has ever 
been accompHshtrd. Both the Indian and English name are 
given, and the meaning of ihe Indian name was asked for; but, 
as is the case with other tribes in this refjion, no such meaning 
■has been found, except in a very few instances — their names 
^ ming to be lilce ours — perhaps they had a meaning ages 
but if so the present Indians do not know what they are- 

Clai.lam Indians. These are scattered on the wesfern and 
northern shores of Puget Sound, from Seabeck to Clallam Bay, 
They number four hundred and eighty-five persons, of which 
sixty-two were absent on the English side of the straits of Juan 
de Fuca. There are one hundred and fifty-eight men, 
one hundred seventy-lwo women, eighty-six boys and sixty-nine 
girls, or two hundred and forty-four males and two hundred and 
forty-ane females. 

A^cs. Fifty -six were estimated to be under five years of age, 
forty-lour between five and ten, eighty-two bctA'een ten and 
twenty, sixty-four between twentj' and thirtj-. sixty-two between 
thirty and forty, seventy-four bet -veen forty and fifty, sixty-four 
between fifty and sixty, twenty-eight between sixty and seventy, 
and eleven over seventy, none being supposed to be over sev- 
^entv-five. 

Ifei/dcnce. Six were on or near the Skokomish reservation, 
near Seabeck, ninety-six at Port Gamble, six at Port Lud- 
Iw, twelve at Port Townsend, twenty-two at Port Discovery, 
eighteen at Sequim, eighty-six at Jamestown, thirty-six at or 
near Dunginess, fifty-seven at Port Angelos, sixly-aeven at 
Elkwa, twenty-four at Pyscht, forty-six at Clallam Bay, and 
three at Hoko. 

/nier-marritige. There are two hundred and ninety full- 
blooded Clallams, and the rest are intermingled with eighteen 
other tribes. They were traced back only to the grandparents 
^ the older ones. Thirty were part Cowichan, twenty-eight 
mingled with the Makahs, twenty-seven with the Twanas, 
:nty-three with the Victoria Indians, twenly with the Quille- 
Inites, si.xtesn with the Chemakums, ten with the Samish In- 
dians, ten with the Nanaimos, nine with the Skagits, five with 
Snohomish tribe, three each with the Nootkas, Lumis and Port 
Madisons, and one each with the Sokes, Nittinats, Puyallups, 
and Bellingham Bay Indians. Quite a number have the Mood 
of thr<?e tribes in their veins, and a few that of four. Fifteen 
are part white. 
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Heallh, Twenty-seven of them were so sick as to be unable 
to perform the ordinary duties of life, five of whom were of old 
age. Three were maimed or deformed, five blind, all of whom 
were old ones, four half blind, and one about a quarter idiotic. 
One hundred and twenty-six had been vaccinated, and the rest 
had not, except eighty-four, about whom it was impossible to 
learn. During the year previous to October i, 1880, there had 
been eleven births and nine deaths. 

Education, Forty-one have been in school during the past 
year, forty-nine can read and forty-two write. Thirty-two have 
studied arithmetic during the year, twenty-nine geography and 
one grammar. One hundred and thirty-five can talk English, 
of whom eighty-nine are adults, sixty-five have no Indian name. 

Marriage. There are one hundred and twenty-three men 
and wives, of whom thirty three have been legally married. 
Five men have two wives each. 

Property. They have ten horses, thirty-one cattle, five sheepi 
ninety-seven swine, five hundred and eighty-four domestic 
fowls, one hundred and thirty-two dogs, one hundred and two 
shotguns, sixteen rifles, eleven breach-loading rifles and eight 
pistols. 

Einphyment, Thirty-four are laborers in saw-mills, iwenty- 
two are farmers, eighty are fishermen, twenty-three are laborerSi 
forty are mat and basket makers (women), seventeen are seal- 
ers, fifteen are canoe men, six are canoe makers; there are six 
hunters, three Indian police, eleven medicine men and four med- 
icine women, one carpenter, two wood choppers, and one black- 
smith. 

iMnd, Twenty-eight own ftve hundred and seventy-six acres 
of land with a patented title, four own four hundred and seventy* 
five acres by homestead, and four are on six hundred and forty 
acres, which they expect soon to homestead. Twenty-two 
persons cultivate forty-six acres, who represent one hundred 
and four persons in their families. 

Products of labor. During the year they raised two thousand 
and thirty-six bushels of potatoes, fourteen tons of hay, twenty- 
six bushels of oats, two hundred and fifty-eight bushels of tur- 
nips, one hundred and forty-eight bushels of wheal, twenty 
bushels of apples, five busheLs of plums, four bushels of smaul 
fruit. They cut two hundred and fifty cords of wood, received 
$1,904 for sealing, $331.95 for salmon, from the cannery at 
Clallam Bay, and $345 for fish elsewhere; $1,000 for work at 
the Port Discovery saw-mill. 

Buildings, They have one hundred and thirteen frame 
houses, valued by estimate at $5,650.00; four log houses, worth 
$100.00; twenty-nine out-houses, as birns, chicken houses and 
canoe houses, two jails and two churches. 

Sources of support. It was estimated that ninety-six obtain 
fifty per cent, of their food as civilized food; that of one hun- 
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aeiffhly-fbur persons is sixty-five per ce»t. ; of twenty, 
is seventy-five per CL-nt.; of iwelvt;, is eighty per cent,; of 
Iwenly-two, is eighly-live per cent,; of one hundred and thirty- 
eight, is ninety percent.; of three, is ninety-five per cent.; of 
seven, is one hundred percent., and five in school are supported 
by ;jovernment. 

Two hundred and eleven persons are ont of thesmolce when 
at home. 

TwA^A Indians. These number two hundred and forly-two 
persons, of whom seventy are men, eighty-four vvomen, forty- 
one boy.s, and forty-seven piris — one hundred and eleven males 
and one hundred and thirty-one females. 

A^cs. Thirty were estimated to be under five years of a;je, 
eighteen between five and ten, forty-eight between ten and 
twenty, tbrty between twenty and thirty, thirty-nine between 
thirty and forty, twenty-four between forty and fifty, twenty- 
five between fifty and si.xty. fourteen between sixty and seventy, 
three between seventy and eighty, and one at eighty. 

Keshience The residence of forty-nine is at or about Seabeck, 
Colseed. and Duk-a-boos, and of one hundred and ninety-three 
on the Skokomish reservation. 

IttUr-marriage. There are only twenty full-blooded Twanas, 
the rest being inienningled with the following fifteen tribes: 
sixty-four with the Clallams, fifty-two with the Skwaksins, 
forty-three with the Chehalis Indians, twenty with the Nisqually 
tribe, nineteen with the Snohonnush Indians, si,xteen with the Port 
Madi?ons, eleven with the Puyaiups, nine with the Chemakums, 
sLx with the Samish Indians, seven with the Duwamish Indians, 
two with the Skagils, and one each with the Victoria, Klikitat, 
Skewhamish and Snoquaimie Indians. Twenty-four are part 
while. 

MeaUh. Two were so sick as to be unable to attend to the 
ordinary duties of life, and three blind from old age. Sixty- 
three have been vaccinated. During the year there were eight 
births and three deaths. 

Education. Twenty-nine have been in school the past j'ear; 
thirty-five can read and thirty can wrile. Thirteen have studied 
geography, nineteen arithmetic and five history during the year. 
Forty-seven males and twenty-one females talk English. 
Thirty-seven have no Indian name. 

Marriage. Twenty-three couples have been legally married 
and ihirty-fonr have not- There are si.vty-seven famihes. 

Property, They have eighty horses, twenty-eight milch 
cows, twenty oxen, forty other cattle, forty-four domestie fowls, 
fifty-six dogs, nineteen shotguns, sixteen rifles and one pistol. 

Employment. Forty-two are farmers, four are carpenters, 
there are two blacksmiths, four laborers, seven hunters, twenty 
fishermen, twenty-one lumbermen and loggers, one interpreter, 
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one policeman, six medicine men, seven washer-womer, six mat 
and basket makers and one assistant matron. 

Land. Forty-seven of them, representing all except about 
forty of the tribe, hold tvvo thousand, five hun dred and ninety- 
nine acres of unpatented land, all but forty acres of which is oa 
the reservation. 

Products of labor. They have raised eighty tons of hay and 
four hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes during the year. 

Buildings. They own sixty frame houses, valued at three 
thousand dollars. All but about twenty-five are oft' of the 
ground and out of the smoke. 

Sources of support. These estimates were made by two 
persons who differed very widely in their calculations, but are 
as follows: Eight obtain twenty-five per cent, of their subsist- 
ence from civilized food, two get thirty per cent., that of four is 
forty per cent., that of twenty is fifty per cent., of nine is sixty 
per cent., of twenty-five is sixty-five per cent., of three is sev- 
enty per cent., of fifty-two is soventy-five per cent., of seventeen 
is eighty per cent., ot fifty-seven is ninety per cent., of seven is 
ninety-five per cent., of fourteen is one hundred per cent., and 
twenty-four who are in school are supported by government. 

M. Eklls, 

Skukomish, Wash. Tkr. 



PREHISTORIC REMAINS FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

Editor Antiquarian: 

Some time during the spring of the present year, a contractor 
on the Memphis and Vicksburg r/'ilroad, found, when grading 
about twenty miles south of Memphis, and in De Soto county, 
Mississippi, some specimens of prehistoric pottery and a num- 
ber of skeletons. The locality is about three miles from the 
Mississippi river, and a short distance away is, or was, an In- 
dian mound. These specimens were not found in the mound, 
which when cut into was found to obtain nothing, but a little 
way to one side. 

The pottery consists of six vessels, all different. Tvvo of them 
are plain and have no ornamentation whatever. Two others 
are ornamented with four scrolls, one running into the other. 
One of these is almost globular, with the four scrolls ornament- 
ing four bulbous parts. The other is round, and with a neck or . 
rim about one and a quarter inches high. In a space between 
two of the scrolls on this vessel is the number 1651 roughly cut 
in. The fifth piece is quite large, with a round bottom, eight 
and a half inches in diameter in the widest part, about five inches 
deep, with a rim tvvo and a half inches high. The sides of this 
vessel are ornamented also, with scrolls, as in the other aises, 
running together, but simply scratched on the surface, instead 
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Iwplycutiis in the former cases. This vessel nlso 
bcr on il. viz.: 1708. Th<; sixlli vessel is ihe most 
( of iill. ll is siiiiill, about four inclies in diamclcr, and 
■ inches in dep'.h. It hns four Se^^s upon which to 
}inm3, on one side just below the lop. the nei^k and head oF a 
turtle, and on the other side and at the bottom a little tail curled 
raidcrneuth. It is evidenlly me.'int to represent a turtle. I ques- 
>ned the man about the numbers or dates on the two vessels, 
jdhe insisted that tney were there when he took tliein out of 
e ground, and he hjd washed the dirt out of them. 
'But the most curious and interesting things about the find 
Were two skulls. In one there is a marked flattening of the 
'iccipital region, and a correspondent development of the 

) frontal. This shows most when the lower jaw is placed in 
tosttion, when the facial anjjle slopes back very rapidlv- 
Bie other skull is almost exactly like the figure in 
buier & Davis' Ancient "Mtnmmenls of the Mississippi 
pUcv," plate XLVIL p. 288. This, the authors say, is " the 
Blyikull incontestibly belonging to an individual of that race 
■e.. Mound Builder,! which has been recovered entire, or sulfi- 
ptntly well preserved to be of value for purposes of compan- 
ion ever taKen from a hill mound." If we are 10 judge 
M iill from the contour, we have in this skull from Mis- 
sissippi as much of a mound builder as the one from Ohio. 
From the locality, and from tlie peculiar form of the other skull, 
ivc inijiht be justified in considering the remains to be those of 
ilie Natchez Indians, who, as we know, had the habit of com- 
jtressing the bones of the head. As for the numbers on the 
'e.tsels I can oiler no explanation. I can see no reason for 
Joubting the words of the man who found them, though it is piis- 
-iVi? they were put on in the hope of enhancing their value. 
lijt aboiit the skulls thiTe can be no question. Thi-y, at least, 
ifr genuine, and undoubtedly old. I leave the problem as to 
",ho they were, and to what race they belonged, for others to 
ii-dde. I can merely state the facts as I know them. A string 
•I wampum was found around the neck of one of the skeletons. 
Hid il tlmt arrow point and a polished granite skin dresser were 
^jund in the same vicinity. Joseph F. James, 



A STONF. I'VKAMIU IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

War Anlit/uarian : 

iral months since 1 sent you No. 6 of the " Native Races 

Colombia," but up to lime of leaving thit country, I had not 
Bivtfd any acknowledgment of the receipt ol that No. 6 by 
b. As I was about to leave, I learned for the first time, of 
Bexisicnce of a stone pyramid, or more properly perhaps, a 
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cone, within about sixteen leagues of my location during the 
past three years, saj' about in latitude two degrees and forty 
minutes north and near seventy-seven degrees west. My inform- 
ant, a very reliable and intelligent gentleman, described it from 
memory, as being a cone, having about three hundred feet diam- 
eter at the base and as being about the same in height. 

My informant stated that the cone was formed by another 
rim of cut stone of immense size, say two hundred cubic feet, 
more or*less to each, and so nicely fitted that the joints would 
not admit the blade of a knife. A relative of the gentleman's 
mother, undertook, some thirty or forty years since, to take the 
work down, beginning at the top. In removing some twenty 
feet there were found a few golden figures, among which my 
informant remembers golden frogs. Also he remembers earthen 
vessels of various sizes with ornaments representing the human 
face and other things. 

He also remembers that the cement uniting the layers of 
stone was very hard near the outer edges, but in the center, 
before exposure to the atmosphere, it was soft and plastic, like 
warm wax, but after an exposure to the atmosphere of twenty- 
four hours, it became hard as stone. I give you the facts as 
related to me by my informant, who gave simply his recollections 
of the matter after a lapse of near thirty years. My son, who 
remains in the country, will visit this interesting relic and verify 
the above statements. 

I shall most likely visit Chicago during my trip, in which case 
I will do myself the honor of calling upon you. I shall have 
with me some sixty or more wood cut impressions of curiosities, 
illustrating the manners and customs of the Chibcha and other 
nations, and hope to have as well photographs of statues, en- 
graved stones, etc., to the number of thirty or more. 

Before leaving, I engaged a photographer to take photographs 
of all the statues in bouth Tcteina, and my son will try to get 
a picture of the cone or pyramid as well. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Nkw York, August loth, 1883. E. G. BarnEV. 

method of writing dakota!!. 

Rev. S. D. Peet: 

A/y Dear Friend — Your letter, with one of Mr. Dorsey's, is 
received. The latter I return. You ask me what I think of 
it — that is, his method of writing Ponca and Omaha. As I 
said to A. L. Riggs, in answer to the same question, " I do not 
know enough of Ponca and Omaha to express an opinion. But 
I can't get away from the conviction that Mr. Dorsey is using 
an unnecessarv number of marks." It seems to me it will make 
a difficult language to learn to read. However, perhaps he 
only means to use all those marked letters in the dictionary, and 
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nol in the language as commonly written. In regard to the 
compromise of which he speaks: The Dakota language was 
written more than forty years ago. The clicks c, k, p and t, 

• • • • 

have been used ever since, and they exist in Ponca and Omaha 
just as in Dakota. 

Then in regard to the peculiarity of sound which occurs in 
Washaka, strovor^ and other words, we do not use it in ordinary 
writing. The Dakotas do not nee.l to have it indicated. It is 
properly a hold or suspension. The hold is immediately after 
the "sh," as though it were Wash-a'-ka. Whether the vowel 

following is at all aflected by it is a matter of doubt with me. 

I have no objection to Mr. Dorsey using whatever marks he 

thinks best to indicate it. 

Yours truly, S. R. Riggs. 

Brioit, Wis., July 30, 1879. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF MOUNDS. 

Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of ETHNouuiY, 

W'ashington, 1). C. January i, 1884. 

Dear Sir — Rev. S. D. Peet complains at the wanton des- 
truction of mounds without preserving proper descriptions of 
them, and I certainly agree with him in this respect. But he 
is laboring under a mistake in regard to the work done by the 
assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology. W'! hj»ve 105 dravv- 
inj(s of the mounds, mound sections, and groups, ready for the 
engraver, among which are twenty of groups and mounds of 
southern Wisconsin, including an original one of the Elephant 
mound. Most of the twenty are of groups well drawn and 
differing considerably from any hitherto published. 

Quite a number of the groups and mounds found in Arkansas 
were drawn by a good artist taken to the field solely for this 
purpose. 

We m^ke it a rule that our field assistants shall give plats of 
groups and sections of the mounds opened, and full notes of the 
topography of the immediate vicinity, so far as the same may 
seem to have any bearing on the object of building or the use of 
the mounds, cr the reasons for selecting the locality. 

In this respect those of southwestern Wisconsin have received 
particular attention, as will be seen when the report of the explora- 
tions is published. 

We have even succeeded in obtaining drawings of some de- 
stroyed Wisconsin mounds, made while they were yet undis- 
turl>ed. 

A good-sized model in plaster of a southern group has teen 
made showing the enclosing wall, the mounds and " house 
sites." Very Respectf ull) , 

Prof. S. F. Baird, Cyrus Thomas. 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF HAMILTON COUNTY, IOWA. 

Edilor American Antiquarian: In response to your re- 
quest to give you any items for your excellent magazine which I 
could gather in this region, I have to say: In the early settle- 
ment of this city — 1857 or 1858 — Hon. Hon. John 6. Max- 
well, then county judge, erected a house in what is now very 
near the center of our population. When he dug his cellar, he 
came upon a large deposit of human bones two feet below the 
surface, representing at least twenty-six distinct skeletons. In 
what posture, or what relation to each other they were buried, 
I am not now able to state, except that they were buried in a 
heap as though buried at one dme, after a fight. No articles 
were found with them except some round beads, made of ma- 
terial like soap stone. These beads were about one-half an inch 
in diameter. One of the skulls was very large and very thick, 
possibly three-eights of an inch. The jaw bone would go out- 
side of an ordinary man. These bones were taken up and buried 
instead of being saved for some ethnological collection. 

A man by the name of Cross, a spiritualist, also built a house 
in those early days, on a knoll in the southeast part of the town. 
In digging his cellar he found three skeletons lying together, 
about thirty inches below the surface. 

The opinion seems to prevail with the finders of these relics, 
who took no pains to preserve them, that they were the remains 
of Sac and Fox Indians, who used to roam through these re- 
gions. My own opinion, however, is that they would date from 
the times of the mound builders. 

On the north side of our town plat there are now five large 
mounds which have never been disturbed. They stand on a 
blutV some forty feet above Boone river, and in a line running 
from northeast to southwest. On the north side, earth was 
evidently carried several rods to heap up these mounds, for 
there is a hollow which is generallv damp and swampy. The 
:jround here is covered with a dense growth of young oak 
limber, which has doubtless kept these mounds from being dis- 
turboil. They will Iv carefully investigated one of these days, 
am! 1 an\ convinced will be found to contain something of in- 
terest. 

On the IVs Moinos river, six or eight miles above Fort Dodge, 
there ^re several mv>unJs. som.* of wliich have been opened. 
In one A those our late Avijutant CTcnc-ral X. B. Baker, found 
tlu* voron,\l arch of a nivnuul IniiKlerV skull — the temporal 
ro;:iotis h.ivin^r eiuIroK tallcn aAav. Staling the occurrence to 
mo in iho spp.niL^ ot iS7c\ ho saivl that there were four of these 
nuniiuis, pKuovi iwo u> tour n\i]<.s ,ipar:, on high blu0s com- 
mauilinii iho \ a!lo\ . llo wasv^t the opinion that when ihey 
ixore Innl:. i!\o \aHo\ Iviow was a i iko with a narrow outlet at 
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:he south end. A signal fire at one of these points could be 
plainly seen at all the others. 

In 1S57 I saw thirteen large mounds on a high river terrace 
in Emmett county, this state. They stood in a row due north 
2nd south. The largest was six feet high, and they gradually 
lessened in size until the smallest was only about eighteen inches 
above the surface. I have never heard that thev have been 
opercd. 

We find in this region some articles of archaeological interest, 
though I cannot say that they are verv plenty. 1 occasionally 
meet with stone, arrow and spearheads in the gravel beds of 
.America. These generally are much weathered or water- 
roiled and have a verj' old look. Flint flakes and scrapers are 
occasianally picked up in the plowed fields. About a mile above 
my residence a square tablet of polished stone was found foiu" 
or five vears ago. It was about two and one-half inches square 
and one-fourth of an inch thick, with two holes on opposite 
sides or under. I presume a thorough search of the gravel 
bedr along the river might be rewarded with many interesting 
finds. 

It is not exactly within the scope of your magazine to record 
pala^ontological finds, but I may say that we often meet with 
the bones of primitive bisons and horses in our river gravel 
beds. Whatever has come into my hands I have promptly sent 
to Prof. S. F, Baird for the National Museum. 

Very truly yours, Charles Aldrich. 

Webster City, Iowa, March, 1883, 



ARCH-EOLOGV IN OHIO. 

Editor q/" American Antiquarian : 

Dear Sir — Permit me to congratulate you upon havmg 
secured a subscription list of sufficient extent to enable you to 
continue the publication of the American Antiquarian, and also 
upon the fact that you have succeeded in securing the aid of so 
many able writers, whose contributions have assisted you largely 
in giving us such a valuable, highly creditable, scholarly mag- 
azine. I trust its prospects will grow brighter, its circulation 
increase from year to year, and its value grow greater and 
greater. 

Congratulations are tendered in view of the increased interest 
manifested in various portions of Ohio, as shown, not only by 
the opening of ancient works hitherto unexplored, as in Clinton 
county, in Madisonville (Hamilton county), in Muskingum 
county, and elsewhere; but also in the repeated and more thor- 
ough excavations into old and well-known works of tiic mound 
builders, and their contents described and made known. The 
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results of these recent investigations having been made more or 
less public, has tcnde ! to stimulate further explorations and to 
call attention more and more to the ancient races of the Ohio 
valley, whose characteristics by these means, becoming better 
and more widely known, and whose works, multifarious as they 
are, are being gradually better and better understood, constantly 
increasing interest is manifested in them, and increased attention 
is given them. By such means, and through instrumentalities 
such as these, facts bearing on, or pertaining to, Ohio archaeol- 
ogy are rapidly multiplied, and thus the stock of archaeological 
knowledge is gradually augmented. These facts it is the 
manifest duty of the Antiquarian to preserve, and that knowl- 
edge to collect and communicate to others. The promation of 
archaeological investigation being one of the leading purposes of 
the journal everywhere, it is not unreasonable to indulge the 
hope that great success will attend your labors. 

The evidence of increasing interest in the works of our an- 
cient races is found in the multiplication of books, portions of 
books, pamphlets and magazine and newspaper articles, also 
lectures devoted specially to them. I will state the fact that one 
of the faithful and intelligent students of Ohio antiquities, Rev. 
J. P. MacLean, lately published a series of archaeological papers 
in an eastern denominational Quarterly Review. And another 
(Hon. H. A. Shepherd), I am informed, will devote several long 
chapters to description of our ancient works, in his forth-coming 
history of our own state. The Richland county history, issued 
in 1880, and those of the counties of Licking, Knox, Ashland, 
Delaware, Washington and Coshocton, all published within two 
years, contain each an elaborate chapter, giving detailed descrip- 
tions of the works of the mound builders therein. And incidently 
it may be observed, by way of congratulation, that in the de- 
partment of correspondence of the ** American Antiquarian *' is 
found evidence of increased interest in the investigation of 
these mounds. 

Of the books on American archaeology, published within a 
few years, I make mention of that of Hon. A. J. Conant, of 
St. Louis, entitled ** Footprints of vanished races in the Missis- 
sippi Valley;" also of Rev. J. P. MacLean*s " Mound Builders," 
both interesting and instructive works. And lastly I name the 
larger, more exhaustive and highly creditable work, written by 
the able and scholarly corrosponding secretary of the Archaeo- 
logical Association, (Professor J. T. Short, of the Ohio Univer- 
sity), entitled " The North Americans of Antiquity," And it 
might be added that evidence or increased interest in western 
antiquities is found in the demand for the numerous lectures that 
have been of Hte years delivered in Ohio and the west, on that 
subject, notably by Miss Fletcher, Judge Cox, and many 
others. 
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I must not omit to refer to the i^rcat activity of many of the 
local asociations in our own and other western states, devoted 
in part or wholly to archaeology. 

Of these local societies I will mention the following : " The 
Western Reserve Historical Society Pt Cleveland," " The Natural 
History Society at Cincinnati," and the ** Archaeological Society 
at Madisonville." These have been the most active. The former 
two havmg large collections of arch«'eological relics. The 
Madisonville society is noted for having explored so thoroughly 
an ancient cemetery near that village and having made the in- 
teresting discoveries of graves, ash-pits and other peculiarities 
of aboriginal burying places. The collection of relics, includ- 
ing a large number of bone implements and of novel cut-bones 
may now be found in the cabinet in the Natural Histor>- Srr- 
ciety at Cincinnati. Several other local societies have, within a 
few years, accomplished important work. The State Archatc>- 
logical Society, established by yourself, was instrumentii in 
gathering the largest collection and making the greatest disolay 
of archaeological relics at the Centennial Exhibition, and £ft*:r- 
ward publishing a monogram on the subject. Th^ di^'-c: 
historical society of Summit, Ashland and Medirji cojrr^«, 
was at one time quite active and gathered a large m's^srr* -*hich 
is still in existence at Akron under the charge of •fc* A'^s-Ofrmy 
of Science at that city. A society having its ht&ryi ^r'Jzr-. at 
Urbana, and having for its president the Prof. T. F Sfvv!:^,. *&-, 
instrum«*ntal in securing the survey and discnpt:''/^: \i r.-**"!/ a!'* 
the mounds and earth-works in Champaign Q€j\,T:\'f A ,*. -aUfr 
report of these works w-as published in the yt^ir :'7< \\ :% a 
matter of congratulation also that thccollegct :r- •.jjt'. f-a^-: •;;«/': 
taken so much interest in archcEology. Thert ir* -*aJ Jtv>. '.'/.- 
lections in the colleges at Wooster, at lJela*Aart P-Ar/'.%rri ^.o*- 
lege at Richmond, Ind., at Aliance and at Vrvtr^ y^:ruh:/. 
no state in the union has more private coiltctivt:! r %r^^;#:'^.v,^v 
than Ohio has. These collections are v> vr.jar*:^ tr.a* 
every part of the state has a cabinet rej>reyr3t.it.-j *-.•: f,. .^^ 
the localitv. Some of them are very val.ic.v*t Av.o',-' v." 
we would mention the cabinets of Thoma* Oa-'^r. Ijt :i I 
Hill, Dr. S. C. Heighway at Cincinnati ••,«•. -/ Ijr. \W^ .':. 
Wilmington, Rev. J. K. McLean at Hafnflvv:: '//rr. } 'I :s\ ..- 
Findlay, S. H. Binkley at Alexandcrvi;'^ 

It is to be regretted that the Stat'r \r'S:j9i'^.'jr/ -ji. 
not continue, so as to gather thc'>t i^rn-ict* *uiv, .•»*-• 
museum at the capital and to publish a '^j^j^'j'i^^-. 'A 
ultimately to secure a comple^^c survtj- '/. ti,*: vi'^xr/ 
works in the state and publish any aoc^./ust '/t?;«rrn 
however, that the Antiquarian may cvarJsat. arH *).'." 
discoveries and explorations in thit iiui&( at ^.-W 
will appear, and so a permanent rt^crjri of tri* rno 
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relics be made. The value of a first class journal which shall i_ 
into all the libraries of the world, may not at present be appra 
ciated. but time will show that the work which you arc no^ 
doing is as important as anything can be. This contribution t 
your department of correspondence is made with the hope ths 
that department will become the most valuable feature of you 
already valuable magazine. 

Respectfully yours, Isaac Smucker. 
Nkwakk, Oliui. 



DISCOVEKIES AT JERUSALEM. 
J Mt.-r J'rem ear Atsofiatf Kdi/or, flev. Sdah Merrill, C S. Cunttil. 

A ruin of considerable interest and one that has attracteiK 
some attention, has recently been brought to light a few hun- 
dred yards north of the Damascus Gate. The main road tc^ 
Nablous passes here through a large grove of olive trees. an<X 
just beyond these, on the right hand side of the road, the owner" 
of a piece of ground failed year after year to produce grain or" 
vegetables owing to the unnatural dryness of the soil. Even- 
irrigation did little or no good, and in some places holes ap- 
peared in the ground which could not be accounted for. At 
last the owner determined to dig and see what was below the 
surface of his field. To his surprise he very soon came upon 
fine walls and a pavement, and, to come at once to the end of 
the story, after a number of months spent in excavations, a 
beautiful church, with some important surrounding buildings, 
was laid bare. 

The amount of debris which had accumulated above the floor 
of these buildings was from ten to twenty feet in defth. Before 
the diggmg commenced there was nothing in the appearance of 
this spot to distinguish it from the common field about it, except 
that at this point the ground was slightly elevated and uneven. 
To remove this mass of earth has required a long time, and the 
work is by no means yet accomplished. The piece of ground 
in question has about sixty yards frontage on the main road, 
and extends, so far as the excavations go, about the same dis- 
tance back from the road. 

The church which has been uncovered is situated on the south 
.side of this plot and is very near the street. For several yards 
in front of the church the ground was paved with fine slabs. 
The steps by which the church was entered were five feet wide, 
although the doorway was somewhat wider. From the entrance 
to the altar step the distance is fifty-five feet, and from that point 
to the back of the apse the distance is fifteen feet and six inches. 
The width of the apse is sixteen feet and six inches. The width 
of the church is twenty-four feet and six inches. Nine feet in 
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of the altar «^tep a wall has been thrown across the church 
similar way to that in the church of the nativity at Bethle- 
This wall, also those of the church itself of which sev- 
courses remain, and the interior of the apse show that the 
ling was originally painted, and some of the figures and de- 
i can still be traced. 

: the southeast corner of the church, leading from the end 
e apse, there is a narrow but well built passage way to the 
lings in the rear. These buildings are not so clearly de- 
, but it is certain that they did not stand on a line with the 
ch, but at an angle of twenty-five degrees with that line, 
een the church and w^hat I call the main building in the 
there was a passage way not over three feet wide. This 
I building was forty-seven feet and six inches long, but to 
there must be added twenty feet more of a special room 
h seems to have belonged to it and had a beautiful Mosaic 
ment. 

lus the extreme length from the front of the church to the 
side of this Mosaic floor was one hundred and forty feet. 
1 the west side of this Mosaic floor where it joins the wall 
e main building, there is a threshold of a single stone nine 
six inches in length, with a step six feet and nine inches in 
:lear. This is much larger, it will be noticed, than the en- 
re to the church, which is only five feet in the clear. Here 
there are patches of Mosaic, but in one place several feet 
re of it have been preserved, enough to show that the work 
extremely beautiful. On one side are the large Greek 
rs : o o e y 

Drth of this Mosaic floor and of the main building which 
it, and running alongside of both, there is a water course 
channel cut in the solid rock, which has been levelled to 
mniodate the buildings above. This can be traced in an 
and west line for a distance of thirty-seven feet. It is two 
and three inches deep, twenty inches wide at the top and 
/e at the bottom. From about the middle of the Mosaic 
this channel turns a right angle and runs twenty feet or 
i (so far as I could trace it) to the north. It is possible that 
d /ro7?i the north and at the point indicated turned a right 
e to the west. Piles of stones and debris prevent us, at 
ent, from deciding where the channel came from. 

the bank of debris which rises on the east side of the 
aic floor to a height of twenty feet there is, about six feet 
^e the floor, a water course, formed of cement, running north 
south, at right angles to the line of the church and other 
lings, which must have belonged to a much later period, 
ict the Mosaic floor appears to extend under and beyond 
canal. 
\ the northwest corner of the room where the Mosaic floor is 
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found, very near the angle (already mentioned) of the rock cut 
channel, there is a tomb about six feet below the surface. The 
tonab is ten feet long and nine feet wide, and is entered by a 
narrow doorway, which is well built, and in the sides of which are 
grooves for a door to slide up and down. On the wall of the 
tomb, at the east end, there is a raised Greek cross, twenty-two 
inches long and thirteen inches wide. In the lower left-hand 
angle of the cross are the letters (each five inches in length) 

kXIO. 

Y _^ 

It is possible that X 1 should be X 1 1 1. The character below 
looks like a Hebrew letter. 

The following is a plan of the tomb : 

One cannot stand erect in the highest part, but 
it is to be considered that the loculi are two- 
thirds full of debris, which is composed mostly 
of decayed bones with small bits of glass mingled 
with it. Up to the present time those who have 
charge of the excavations have not allowed these 
tombs to be cleared out. 

To the north of the church and facing the street, there are four 
large houses each seventy-five feet long and twenty-eight feet 
wide. One or more of them appear to have been divided by 
arches into smaller apartments. The lower courses of the walls 
are of squared stones while the upper portions are of rubble 
work. This was covered with a heavy coating of plaster. 

Among the ruins there are two sections of marble columns 
each thirty-three inches in diameter. There is no evidence to 
show that these belonged to the original buildings. 

Three large cisterns have been found, two of which were 
nearly full of water. As the mouths of these, which were 
closed, were nearly ten feet below the surface of the ground (i. e. 
the debris above), it may be that the water in them is centuries 
old. 

In the church two pieces of cornice were found each eight 
feet in length. One is entire and is quite plain, while ihe other, 
which is broken in the middle, has the figures of Christ and his 
twelve disciples painted upon it, Christ, the central figure, being 
larger than the rest. When found these paintings were well 
preserved, but exposure since has nearly obliterated them, 
although they can still be distinctly traced. 

I omitted to say in the proper place that the floor of the 
church is finely paved with large slabs, some of which are four 
feet long and others six feet long by two and a half wide. 

One of the slabs with which the court in front of the church is 
paved, contains an inscription in well cut Greek letters. This 

t Cross at this [x)int. 



I 
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siib Its abi'jt in the center of this paved area. Is it entire? 
I? - :i :!?• ori^ioal pD>i::on ? One asks these questions becau^ie 
it:? z:E.Zj'.z t:* read the inscription, which is cue partly to the 
art perhaps, that at some later period c-ther letters have been 
scTirihei .-r cjtover the old ones in the most bunirlini: manner. 
3iirl::^ the inscription as it stands at present quite a puzzle. 

€p€iJC-V 

Hi. __ 7 

T^e above appear to be the on^nal letters. Those of a later 
cateare n:>t representei The inscription seems to be complete 
toirard^- the rl^ht: hence it is possible that to the left this block 
may have joined another stone on which the missing portions if 
any. of the in>cription existed. 

Near this oxnt it is said that a tomb was found at the be^rin- 
afa^ of the excavations, but there are no signs of it at present. 
2ordj the wi-rkmen oz those now in charge know anything of 
sach a tomb. 

Broken o^z-tterv and ^lass have been found and some small ar- 
tides in marble of no ^rreat value. The too of a certain block 
01 3iarble has been form^-d into a basin and a hole drilled the 
ffltire length of the block to allow the water to run on* 

I have already hinted that the ruins extend under ground 
5c-3ie distance to the mosaic floor, and q:\071s are being made to 
purchase the land in that direction, in order to alio ,v of the ex- 
ca;-atioas beinfr extended there. It is almost e:iuallv certain 
that the buildings extended to the south and souiheast of the 
present plot of ground. But the owners of the land are jealous 
ajd cver\'body is suspicious, consequently excavations must be 
abandoned or move with aggravating slowness. 

South of the mosaic floor and of the east end of the main building 
thcreisa large underground chamber with si.x openings each the 
size of a man's bodv .tothe surface. The chamber is twelve feet 
vidcand nearlvtwentv feet Ion::. but the deoth is not vet ascer- 
taJQcd owing to the accumulations of debris. On the west and north 
sides a wall of solid rock appears to a depth <A si.x feet, showing 
that the chamber was excavated in part at least in the rock. The 
use of this chamber does not appear evident, unless it may have 
been a store room. The place within the city shown as Peter's 
Prison has a similar chamber with similar openings in the 
ceiling or roof. 

It has been suggested that this church belongs to the time of 
the Crusaders, but there is good evidence for believing that it 
dates from a period many centuries previous to that event, in 
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addition to the current tradition that this is the church of St 
Stephen. The Grotto of Jeremiah is not far distant to the south- 
east, above which the most prominent scholars now agree ii 
locating the site of the crucifixion. Tlie place of the burial 
our Lord is far more hkely to have been here at the very foot 
of Calvary than beneath the present church of the Holy Sepuf 
chre, within the walls. At tlie same time I do not claim tha! 
the tomb now described has any connection with that event, fo 
it is not a Jewish tomb, but of Christian origin. 

Without discussing this point the finding of this group of niin 
suggests the question; what is beneath the soil in and arouni 
Jerusalem ? Here was a common field in the midst of an olive 
grove, where the trees are of great age, and no one would bo: 
likely to suspect that eight, ten, or twenty feet below the surface 
important ruins were buried. If Jerusalem could be bought by 
some wealthy person, the inhabitants moved to the sea coast, 
and the city given up to the Archsologists — ! ! ! 

UNEARTHING OF AN ANCIENT STABLE, 

About one hundred and fifty yards south of this church, in 
field lying directly west of the hill in which is the grotto i 
Jeremiah, there has been discovered a number of large roomi 
at a depth of six or eight feet below the surface of the ground. 
One of the largest of these rooms was used as a stable, and ihfi 
mangers sufficient in number to accommodate fifty or more ani- 
mals, arc still intact and could be used again without first being 
repaired. These are all built of stone and have holes drilled at 
the proper points where the animals were lied. It is curiouit 
that a long manger alternates with a short one throughout the 
entire length of the stable. 

The indications are that all this section of the present sub- 
urbs of the city has been covered with houses and other build-* 
ings which have long since been buried deep beneath the soil. 
Indeed it can be shown that in Josephus' time there wtre here 
many gardens and hedges which the Romans had to clear awa] 
before they could approach the city walls. 

A MONUMENT TROM THE TIME OF HERoD i IK UF KrNG SOLOMON. 

In the grounds of the " Russian Buildings" which : 
ated northwest of the city Just outside of the walls, there W! 
found a few years since a very interesting monument of the titll 
of Herod, or it may be of the time of King Solomon. It is i 
column a little over forty feet long and slightly less than a|] 
feet in diameter. It lies in the quarry where the ancient « " 
men were cutting and shaping it for service in the Temple. -..^^ 
surface of the ground was level or just like any other poitiot 
of the common field. By mere accident men began to dig' a 
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that point and soon came upon a column which, when the earth 
was entirely removed, proved to be one of great size and beautj'. 
According to the ancient custom the column was being shaped 
as it was cut from the original massof rock to which it belonged, 
and in this case the rounding extended under one side while on 
the other it did not extend so low and quite at the bottom (on 
that side) the column remained attached to the native rock. 
There are at present several cracks in the column, and it is 
probable that some flaw was discovered in it after it was nearly 
ready to be moved, and that it was abandoned on that account. 

So far as I know columns of this size were not used in any • 
buildings in Jerusalem outside of the Temple, but they were 
used in the Temple itself. Under the Mosque cl Aksa at the 
point known as the Double Gate, where is some ol the oldest 
work yet in existence which once belonged to the Temple, there 
are columns (monoliths) similar to tlie one now described as 
lying in the ancient quarry. There is every reason to believe 
that this one was designed to be a companion to those. 

The Russians are to be commended for preserving with great 
care whatever relics of antiquity lliey happen to find in and 
about the holy city, and in the present case they have removed 
the earth from around the column, built on each side of tlia 
excavation, a sloping faced wall to prevent the earth and debris 
from settling again about it, and surrounded the excavation on 
the surface of the ground with a substantial iron fence, so that 
visitors can come near to the column but cannot touch it. A 
suitable tablet on the inside of the fence commemorates the 

I ding of the column and gives the date which was in 1871. 
V/ith regard to ancient coins pertaining to Palestine it has 
en difficult to obtain good ones in any considerable number. 
lere are many cojo collectors among the natives, particularly 
among the Jews, and the different vali'cs of coins are pretty 
well known, so that it is by mere good luck that one gets hold 
of a valuable coin at a nominal or even a moderate price. 

Southeast of the Harem area the bank of Ophel, which slopes 
on the east very abruptly to the Kedron valley, is composed to 
a large extent of debris that has accumulated through many 
centuries. Here are great beds of broken pottery which the 
peasants excavate for the sole purpose of saving the pottery 
itself. It is first separated into different grades as coarse, fine, 
finest, etc., and afterwards roughly pulverized by means of heavy 
rollers. It is used in making cement for cisterns and other 
]ilaces where great hardness and durability are required. Some- 
times nice pieces of ancient pottery are brought to light entire, 
and likewise beautiful specimens of irridescent glass. Alabaster 
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Viises anJ bronze trinkets are occasionally found and many 
cmns. the latter being in general mere lumps of rust and of no 
value. 

.■\s great quantities of this debris are carried away by the tor- 
rents which, at certain times during the rainy season, pour down 
the Kedron valley, the coins which the debris contains naturallr' 
settle to Uie bottom and lodge in little holes and crevices behind 
the lai^e rocks in the bed of the stream. After the r 
and boys search behind such rocks and are frequently rewarded 
by finding handfulsof old coins. Were any number of these 
good coins instead of being mere lumps of rust, the finders woi ' 
make a lucrative business. 

I have on several occasions bought a small handful of sucl 
coins and attempted to clean them. Now and then 1 have b 
reward by finding a good coin belonging to the time of the ]a 
ish war, under Titus and Vespasian, to one of the Procurators! 
Judea during the life of Christ, or to the Hebrew people prccedia 
by one hundred or one hundred and fifty years the birth of oi 
Lord. Once 1 paid about ten cents' for a dozen or twenl 
lumps of green rust, one of which was much larger thaa tl 
rest, and which, on being cleaned, proved to be a valuable eo 
of the third year of Herod the Great. Obtaining this coin w 
due to no shrewdness on my part but was simply a piece i 
good luck. 

Even in those instances where coins have been found \ 
served in earthen jars, water has generally had access to the 
so that they are nearly or quite ruined and prove to be of vi 
little value. 

The destruction of important monuments goes on to-day ji 
as it has done for the past eighteen hundred years. ~ 
and costly objects of various kinds, columns, capitals, conuo 
and richly carved blocks of marble have, during all these o 
turi?s, been converted into lime by the people of the country, 1 
though they were 9f no more value than the common stones tf 
might be dug anvwhere from the earth. Only a few days sin 
I saw a section of a column that was six feet long and eighte 
inches in diameter, which was found in the shop of a mart 
worker. This man had first cut the column lengthways is 
quarters, which is frequently done with a large sawmill log 
our country, and three of the quarters he had sawed into sU 
for use in modern houses, but the fourth was fortunately^ 
chased and is now securely preserved, — at once a moauateal! 
modern vandalism and of ancient arL The original lengtfa 
the column cannot now be determined, but the part which" 
preserved contains a few words of a Greek inscription whisfaiM 
finely engraved and which extended to eight or ten lines. T 
inscription commemorates some event during the reign of/ 
niniis. SEi.vii Mb 
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THE TAIiLET OI' THE CROSS AT PAl.ENQUE. 

ine of the most curious antiquities of America is that which 
8 called the " Tablet of the Cross." This tablet was found in 
he temple at Palenque. in Yucatan. The history of its discov- 
:ry is an interesting one. This has been recently given by Dr. 
"harles Rau, in a monograph published by the Smithsonian. A 
irief resume of this may be of interest* 

The temple in which the tablet was found is .situated at Palen- 
lue. The ruins at this place were first discovered by the 5pan- 
ards in 1746, but were explored by Capt. Antonio del Rio in 
1787. His account, translated into English, was published in 
1820, by Henry Berthoud. William Du Paix, accompanied by 
5r. Castineda as a draughtsman, examined the ruins in tSo/. 
[Zastineda's drawings were the first which were ever made, 
riiey were used by Waldeck and again by Lord Kingsborough 
1 Iiis great work on Mexican antiquities, published in 1830. 
I S32, Waldeck, then 66 years old, visited Palenque and sur- 
. cd the ruins for himself. His report and drawings were pub- 
lahdd by Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1866. Waldeck's drawings, 
However, were not correct. The anatomical proportions of the 
iutnan figures were much better than the sculptures warrant. 
Stephens visited the ruins in iSlo. In 1857 Stephen's account 
was published and has proved to be a very correct one. Char- 
lay took photographs which were published at Paris in 1863. 
He visited the ruins a second time and took a cast of the tablet, 
1 copy of ivhich was sent to Washington, and is now in the 
National Museum. A description of the tablet has been given 
yy all of these authors. The temple which contained it was 
iituated on a pyramid which was 134 feet high on the slope. 
Fhe pyramid itself was on a broken stone terrace sixty feet high 
with a level esplanade around its base, 160 feet in breadth. 

The dimensions of ihe t'^mple are as follows: fifty-one feet 
front, thirty-one feet dee|i, height about forty feet. This Would 
nake the total height of the pvramid, terrace and temple, two 
Hundred and thirty-four feet. The temple had three entrances 
It the front, and was covered with stucco ornaments. The 
piers between the entrances contained hieroglyphics and figures 
n bas-relief. The interior was divided into three parts: an outer 
:orridor, an inner corridor, which might be called the sanctu- 
try, and a chnmber called the adoralorio, at the rear of the 
ianciuaiy. There was a door or opening from the outer cor- 
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vases and bronze trinkets are occasionally found and many 
coins, the latter being in general mere lumps of rust and of no 
value. 

As great quantities of this debris are carried away by the tor- 
rents which, at certain times during the rainy season, pour down 
the Kedron valley, the coins which the debris contains naturally 
settle to the bottom and lodge in little holes and crevices behind 
the large rocks in the bed of the stream. After the rains men 
and boys search behind such rocks and are frequently rewarded 
by finding handfuls.of old coins. Were any number of these 
good coins instead of being mere lumps of rust, the finders would 
make a lucrative business. 

I have on several occasions bought a small handful of such 
coins and attempted to clean them. Now and then I have been 
reward by finding a good coin belonging to the time of the Jew- 
ish war, under Titus and Vespasian, to one of the Procurators of 
Judea during the life of Christ, or to the Hebrew people preceding 
by one hundred or one hundred and fifty years the birth of our 
Lord. Once I paid about ten cents' for a dozen or twenty 
lumps of green rust, one of which was much larger than the 
rest, and which, on being cleaned, proved to be a valuable coin 
of the third year of Herod the Great. Obtaining, this coin was 
due to no shrewdness on my part but was simply a piece of 
good luck. 

Even in those instances where coins have been found pre- 
served in earthen jars, water has generally had access to them 
so that they are nearly or quite ruined and prove to be of very 
little value. 

The destruction of important monuments goes on to-day just 
as it has done for the past eighteen hundred years. Beautiful 
and costly objects of various kinds, columns, capitals, cornices 
and richly carved blocks of marble have, during all these cen- 
turies, been converted into lime by the people of the country, as 
though they were of no more value than the common stones that 
might be dug anywhere from the earth. Only a few days since 
1 saw a section of a column that was six feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, which was found in the shop of a marble 
worker. This man had first cut the column lengthways into 
quarters, which is frequently done with a large sawmill log in 
our country, and three of the quarters he had sawed into slabs 
for use in modern houses, but the fourth was fortunately pur- 
chased and is now securely preserved, — at once a monument of 
modern vandalism and of ancient art. The original length of 
the column cannot now be determined, but the part which is 
preserved contains a few words of a Greek inscription which was 
finely engraved and which extended to eight or ten lines. The 
inscription commemorates some event during the reign of Anto- 
ninus. Se[-ah Merrill. 

Jerisalkm, Nov., 1883. 
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THE TABLET OF THE CROS3 AT PALENQUE. 

One of the most curious antiquities of America is that which 
is called the " Tablet of the Cross." This tablet was found in 
the temple at Palenque, in Yucatan. The history of its discov- 
ery is an interesting one. This has been recently given by Dr. 
Charles Rau, in a monograph published by the Smithsonian. A 
brief resume of this may be of interest* 

The temple in which the tablet was found is situated at Palen- 
que. The ruins at this place were first discovered by the Span- 
iards in 1746, but were explored by Capt. Antonio del Rio in 
1787. His account, translated into English, was published in 
1820, by Henry Berthoud. William Du Paix, accompanied by 
Sr. Castineda as a draughtsman, examined the ruins in 1807. 
Castineda's drawings were the first which were ever made. 
They were used by Waldeck and again by Lord Kingsborough 
ia his great work on Mexican antiquities, published in 1830. 
In 1832, Waldeck, then 66 years old, visited Palenque and sur- 
veyed the ruins for himself His report and drawings were pub- 
lished by Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1866. Waldeck's drawings, 
however, were not correct. The anatomical proportions of the 
human figures were much better than the sculptures warrant. 
Stephens visited the ruins in i84o. In 1857 Stephen's account 
was published and has proved to be a very correct one. Char- 
nay took photographs which were published at Paris in 1863. 
He visited the ruins a second time and took a cast of the tablet, 
a copy, of which was sent to Washington, and is now in the 
National Museum. A description of the tablet has been given 
by all of these authors. The temple which contained it was 
situated on a pyramid which was 134 feet high on the slope. 
The pyramid itself was on a broken stone terrace sixty feet high 
with a level esplanade around its base, 160 feet in breadth. 

The dimensions of the temple are as follows: fifty-one feet 
front, thirty-one feet deep, height about forty feet. This would 
make the total height of the pvramid, terrace and temple, two 
hundred and thirty-four feet. The temple had three entrances 
at the front, and was covered with stucco ornaments. The 
piers between the entrances contained hieroglyphics and figures 
in bas-relief.. The interior was divided into three parts: an outer 
corridor, an inner corridor, which might- be called the sanctu- 
ary, and a chnmber called the adoratorio, at the rear o\' the 
sanctuary. There was a door or opening from the outer cor- 

•See Smithsonian contributions to knowlwlge, 331. 
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phia, was United States consul at Laguna, in Champeche, from 
from 1839 to 1843. He entertained Stephens and Catherwood 
at the time of their visit at Laguna. in 1840. 

It is supposed that he caught some of their enthusiasm, for in 
1 8/^2 he forwarded to the National Institute for promotion of 
science in two boxes sent in separate vessels " the fragments of a 
tablet in the ruins at Palenque " and " other pieces of the same tablet 
which made it complete." These fragments excited some inter- 
est at the time. The fragments were placed in the patent office. 
Mr. T. R. Peale, who had charge of them, states that they fitted 
exactly together. Mr. Clark Mills, the sculptor, in 1848 made 
a plaster cast of them, and sent them to the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. In 1863 Dr. George A. Matilc made anew cast; he 
recognized the fragments as one of the three stone slabs, which 
placed together, bore on their surface the sculpture of the famous 
group ot the cross. This part of the tablet is in the Smithson- 
ian building. In 1873 a photograph of it was sent to Dr. P. J. 
J. Valentini, and was pronounced by him to be the missing slab 
of the temple of the cross. 

The middle slab is the one which interests us. It is repre- 
sented in our frontispiece. 

Stephens describe«i the tablet as follows : The principle sub- 
ject is the cross. It is surmounted by a strange bird. The two 
figures are evidently important personages. They are well 
drawn, and in symmetry of proportion arc perhaps equal to 
many that are carved on the ruined ;vall of P-gypt in a style dif- 
ferent from any heretofore given, and the folds would seem to 
indicate that they were of a soft and pliable texture like cotton. 
Both are looking toward the cross, and one seems in the act of 
making an offering, perhaps of a child. All speculations on the 
subject are of course entitled to little regard, but perhaps it 
would not be wrong to ascribe to these personages a sacerdotal 
character. This tablet of the cross has given rise to more 
learned speculations than any others found at Palenque. Du- 
paix and his commentators assuming for the building a very 
remote antiquity, antecedent to the Christian era, account for 
the appearance of the cross by the argument that it was 
known and had a symbolical meaning long before it was es- 
tablished as the emblem of the Christian faith. There is no 
doubt that the symbol of the cross is contained upon the tablet. 
The symbol in this case has a complicated character. There are 
the features of the cross, namely, the upright pieces and the 
cross pieces or arms, but the arms terminate with figures, which 
resjnible maces, or badge or battle-axes, such as are used among 
the native races. The center of the standard has the figure of a 
winged arrow. The top of the standard is ornamented by various 
expressive symbols, somewhat resembling the horns on the 
Assyrian columns, and on the top stands the thunder bird. The 
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bird is ornamented with tassels and pendents and symbols of 
various kinds. The base of the cross also has various orna- 
ments, which we will not undertake to explain. The whole 
cross rests on a masked face, which somewhat resembles the 
human countenance, but is distinguished by a peculiar mouth 
and eye, the eye somewhat resembling that in the rain-god, a 
figure which may be seen on the temple of the sun, at Palenque, 
vhich has been described. Pendant from the arms of the cross 
are ornaments which reach to the floor on either side, containing 
various symbols, and among them heads with protruding 
tongues, and various symbolic figures emenatingfrom their eyes. 
There is also on the ornamentations of the standing figure at the 
left another cross, and among, the hieroglyphics at either side 
the Greek-tau can be recognized. 

That the cross existed in Americn in prehistoric times may 
be shown from various monuments besides this tablet at Pal- 
enque. Perhaps no other specimen is so complete and striking 
as this one, yet there are many other cases where the symbol 
has been recognized. Our readers will have noticed in the 
figure given as a frontispiece to Volume V, Number i, the 
shape of the cross. This idol there represented was called 
the goddess of death. The idot was covered with serpent 
tails, the claws of beasts and human heads, but the shape 
of the idol was that of the cross. The cross of Teotihuacan is 
another specimen. This has been referred to by various per- 
sons. The Revue de lithnographie has a cut of it. This is a 
simple square monument built in the form of a cross with two 
projections resembling arms on the side of the monument. The 
same general shape is show-n in it that is presented by the 
goddess of death, and the same serpent symbols may be seen 
in it. The monument is very plain, having no ornamentation, 
but in the front there are three serpent tails. Another figure 
which has the shape of a cross is given in the work by 
Stephens. It is one of two stone statues perfectly alike 
which were discovered by Waldeck, on the southern slope 
of the pryamid which sustains the temple of the cross, 
and thought by him to have served for supporting a plat- 
form before the middle door of the temple. This platform, he 
states, was twenty feet long and ten feet wide. Stephens saw one 
of these statues and a cut of it is seen in his work. He says we 
were at once struck with the expression of serene repose and 
its strong resemblence to Plgyptian statues, though in size it 
<loes not compare with the gigantic remains of Egypt. In 
height it is ten feet six inches, of which two feet six inches were 
under ground. The head dress is lofty and spreading; there 
are holes in the place of ears which were perhaps adorned with 
tarings of gold and pearl. Round the neck is a necklace, and 
pressed against the breast by the right hand is an instrument 
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apparently with teeth. The left hand rests on a hieroglyphic, 
from which descend some symbolic ornaments. The lower part 
of the dress bears an unfortunate resemblance to the modern 
pantaloons, but the figure stands on what we have always con- 
sidered a hieroglyphic, analogous again to the custom in Egypt, 
of recording the name and office of the hero and other person 
represented. The sides are rounded and the back is of rough 
stone. Probably it stood embedded in a wall. 

The significance of the cross is a point which deserves our at- 
tention. This has been discussed by various authors, but the 
most plausible explanation is that given by Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
namely : It was a weather symbol denoting the points of the 
compass, but was here connected with the rain gods by virtue of 
its symbolic significance. There are many arguments for this 
view, and we are not inclined to deny but that primarily the 
cross was thus used. We would, however, call attention to the 
fact that sacrifices were offered before this cross and that the sac- 
rifice is significant as well as the symbol. This association of 
sacrifices with the cross is a surprising circumstance. We do not 
claim that it is any evidence of the historic origin of the cross 
or that the sacrifices had any connection with the Jewish or 
Christian idea of sacrifice, but we refer to the fact as very signifi- 
cant. It is possible that sacrifices had a prehistoric origin as 
well as the cross, and that both were peculiarities of nature wor- 
ship before they were incorporated by the Jews and before the 
cross became a Christian symbol. It seems hardly probable 
that the advanced svmbolism of the cross and the Christian idea 
of sacrifice had deteriorated, and with this deterioration had been 
mtroduced into America, but it is more probable that we have here 
that which preceded the historic custom and symbol. The devel- 
opment having been parallel in America with something which 
presumably existed in Asia, but which has been lost in the pas- 
sage of time. Everything in America is in that arrested state 
which reveals the prehistoric without the addition of the historic 
symbolism, while in Asia the prehistoric has been buried under 
the accumulation of the historic. The cross in America was 
undoubtedly a symbol around which clustered human sacrifices. 
We see this from the picture of the tablet. The divinity is the 
thunder bird. The cross is a support for this divinity. A priest 
is offering a sacrifice to the thunder bird. The sacrifice offered 
is that of a child which is held up to the bird in the hands of the 
priest. This was a custom practiced by the Mayas. 

Landa says, on the occasion of a calamity or of a public ne- 
cessity, the priest sometimes gave orders to command l^uman 
.sacrifices, to which all contributed some by furnishing the means 
for buying slaves, others by giving up their little children, thus 
showing their devotion. Dr. R:ui thinks that the Palenque 
Cross is a monument commemjrative of a propitiatory sacrifice 
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to the rain-god, made perhaps during a period of great suffering, 
arising from want of water. We question this somewhat, as the 
temple was evidently a place of stated worship, and not an acci- 
dental shrine. Mr. H. H. Bancroft and Mr. E. G. Squier make 
the serpent symbol and the cross representatives of worship of 
the reciprocals of nature. Mr. Bancroft says " the frequent occur- 
rence of the cross which has served in so many and such widely 
separated parts of the earth as the symbol of the life-giving, creative 
and fertilative principle in nature is perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of the former recognition of the reciprocal principles 
of nature by the Americans." Dr. J. G. Miller says : *' The cross is 
met as a nature symbol among the ancient nations of the world; 
a fact which in view of its simple shape, can hardly cause any 
surprise. It was employed as such by the Hindoos, Egyptians, 
Syrians and Phoenicians, and it decorated the head of the 
Ephesian goddess. But it is just the simpleness of its formthat 
renders an interpretation difficult, because it admits of too many 
possibilities. All attempts thus far made to interpret it as a 
Nile-Key phallus or sign of the season, unite in the conception 
of the fructifying energy of nature. Hence it appears in connec- 
tion with sun-gods and the Ephesian goddess, and it is also the 
fitting symbol of the rain-god of tropical lands, whom.it repre- 
sents, as stated by the natives. In China, too, the rain signifies 
concepcion, and the Greek myth of the golden rain, which the 
cloud-gathering Jupiter showers upon Diana, has no other sense. 
Wherever mention is made of a veneration of the cross in Cen- 
tral America, it appears less hazardous to connect its worship 
with the fertilizing rain-god crossing the receiving maternal 
earth." 

We would call attention to the symbolism on the tablet. If 
the reciprocal principle was known to the worshippers of the rain- 
god, the symbol itself is excluded from the tablet, and the cross 
becomes a purely elemental emblem. Possibly there was a 
transition from the worship of the lower principle to the higher 
and elemental power. The tablet is at least suggestive as to the 
religious conceptions which formerly prevailed in America. 
There is no doubt that the cross was a symbol in the native 
religions which existed, but a symbol purely elemental and not 
phallic. 

The sacrifices connected with it were evidently sacrifices to 
some nature divinity. Whatever the origin of the symbol was, 
this seems plain. It is not at all certain that the cross or the 
sacrifice here found is to be at all associated with the sacrifices 
and symbols of the Christian religion. They are certainly very 
remote and the conceptions are very far apart, for noth- 
ing can be higher, or purer, or better than the Christian 
conc^tion of the divinity, and nothing much lower than this 
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heathen conception. We put the t\vo in contrast and leave It 
for others to trace the historic connection if there is any. 

ED I TORI AI. NOTES. 

A Greek Rip Van Winkle — It is suggested by a writer that 
" Rip van Winkle " had its origin in a Greek fable, i^iven by 
Diogenes Laertius in his life of the ancient philosopher, Epi- 
menides: 

" Once, when Epimenidcs was sent by his father into the fields, to look for a sheep, 
he turned out of the road at mid-day, and lay down in a certain cave, and fell asleep; 
and there slept for fifty-seven years. After that, when he awoke, he went on looking 
for the sheep, thinking than he had only taken a short nap. But as he could not find 
it, he went on to the field. There he found everything changed, and the estate in 
another jierson's wssession. So he came back again to the city in gr«it perplexity; 
and as he was gomg into his own house, he met some people who asked him who he 
was; and at last he found his younger brother, who had now become an old man, and 
from him he learned all the truth. 
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Mr. Joseph T. Clark has delivered lectures on Assos and 
Classic Archt'eolo^y in John's Hopkins University. 

Dr. Paul Haupt, professor of x\ssyriology at Gottingen, is 
now leachinj' Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Assyrian and Accado- 
Sumerian at John's Hopkins University. 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, D. D., F. R. S., has delivered a lecture at 
Bath, England, on " What the Assvrian Inscriptions tell us about 
the Old Testament." 

Prof. Boyd Dawki is has an article in the North American 
Rcviezv on the Antiquity of Man in America. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, F. S. A., has published a book on Folk- 
Lore, Relics of Early Village Life. 

The same author has been writing an article in the Antiquary 
on Primitive Agricultural Implements. 

Mr. Frederick Seebohn has a book on the English Village 
Communitv, which is reviewed in the November of the An- 
iiquary. 

Rev. Prof. J. T. Short, the author of ''North Americans of 
Antiquity," died at his residence at Columbus, Ohio, after ling- 
ering with consumption for nearly a year. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton has been made vice-president of the con- 
gres de American is tes. 

Baron Nordenskjold discovered in Iceland an ancient chart 
supposed to be Zeno's chart of 1558. 

We give with this number two letters from esteemed contrib- 
utors whose hands now lie still in death, Rev. S. R. Riggs and 
E. G. Barney. The former is well known as a devoted mission- 
ary, and the author of the Dakotan Dictionary. The latter was 
a gentlemen of wealth, who sought restorative health by taking 
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a contract for building bridges in the United States of Colom- 
bia, but who developed remarkable skill in observing and writ- 
ing up the archaeological tokens of that country. We give Mr. 
Riga's letter as it indicates his scholarly attainments, and shall 
continue to publish Mr. Barney's articles until they are finished. 
We regret that the book which he was preparing, engravings 
for which he had engaged, and which was first to be published 
in this magazine, cannot now be finished. 

HUMAN BONES IN THE QUARTERNARV. 

A RECENT bulletin of the Anthropological Society, of Paris, 
contains a paper read at a meeting of the Society, on the third 
of last May, by Mr. Aug. Nicaise, giving an account of the dis- 
covery of human bones, associated with the quarternary fauna 
and worked flints, in the quarternary gravels of the valley of 
the Marne, near Chalons. This is a most important discovery, 
as hitherto human bones that can be indisputably referred to the 
drift period have been very few in number, and the localities 
in which they have occurred have been restricted to the valleys 
of the Rhine, the Somme and the Seine. The gravel-pit, in 
which the human remains were found, is situated about two 
hundred and ninety feet above the level of the sea, and thirtv- 
six feet above that of the Nori Marne. The bones themselves 
were buried from nineteen to twenty-three feet deep in the 
gravel, of which a cut gives full details, and they consist of a 
lower jaw and a thigh bone, both belonging to quite a young 
individual. The same gravel-pit yielded at similar depths bones 
of such well known quarternary fauna as the Elephas Prini- 
gmtHS^ Bos Primigenius^ Rhinoceros Tichorinos; and some 
six feet deeper there were found three fine flint flakes one of 
which was more than five inches in length. Worked flint flakes 
are rare in quarternary deposits; the celebrated locality for ex- 
ample, of St. Acheul, near Amiens, in the Somme valley, from 
which have come several hundred of the characteristic large, 
roughly chipped "axes of the St. Acheul type," has only yielded 
a very small proportion of flakes. II. W. II. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

A Cave has been discovered in North Wales with two separate Stalaginite floors; 
between the floors were the bones of the mammoth rhinoceros etc. 

The .SiJASTiKA in Enoiand. Roman remains have been found at Wivelis- 
conibe, G. B., with tesslated Mosaic pavements. A Buddhist Cross, called Suastika 
was found also among the remains. This symbol it is said, has been found in 
many Roman buildings. It has also been found cut in stone in the north of Scotland, 
and incised upon bronze implements and w^eapons of early ages. It consists of two 
crosses with arms of equal length, and additional pieces extending from the end of 
each arm at right angles. It is called by some a fire generator, by others the wheel 
which is a symbol of the sun wheeling along the heavens. It is an easteni sign 
which dates as early as 1200 years B. C. 

The Temple of the Double Axe Blade. A curious discovery has been made 
by l*r()f. J. II. Hall, of Philadelphia. The temple of the Zeus Labranius in Cyprus, 
he maintains was named from Zeus of the ax or Zeus lAbrys. Fellowes has identi- 
fied an ancient temple of Zeus Labronda at Mylasa. The double bladed ax is the 
{prominent syml)ol of this temple. This emblem is seen on four different Key stones, 
)uilt into various walls in the town, showing that it was probably placed over each of 
the gates. The coin of Mylasa had, on the obverse, an image of Jupiter holding the 
double ax in one hand, and a spear in the other. Prof. Hall thinks that the Zeus 
labranius in Cyprus, whose inscription has been found on several fragments of sta- 
tues, was a local divinity which belonged to the Lycian settlers and that these came 
from Mylasa. The temple was discovered by Cesnola. 

Near Fasula fragments of two statues hanng the eagle of Jupiter and Greek in- 
scri])tions were found near the temple. The statues were offerings to the Deity. 
The 1 )eity though a local one was very ancient. The ax was not found by Cesnola 
but the symbol was ixiculiar to the Zeus, to whom the temple was dedicated. The 
discovery by Kcllowcs of this symbol, is very interesting as it takes the worship of 
Zeus back to prehistoric times, the ax and spear, being emblems which belong 
to a primitive culture, and one which may be said to have come from prehistoric 
times. 

Discoveries in i^oRTi'dAL. Mr. Carlos Robeiro has published a book on the 
\'arious discoveries of ]x)lished stone relics and other tokens near Lisbon. Remains 
of walls, enclosing areas where were entrenched camps, were also discovered. In 
these enclosures relics were exhumed, such as celts, hammer stones, knives, scrapers, 
arrow-heads, lances, rude clay vases, and bone implements, bones of horses, oxen, 
stags, goats. 

PiLdRiM Fathers. The discovery <>f a large number of human bones at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., brings up the record of the early sufferings and mortality among the 
Pilgrims. In 1735 a freshet exixised several bo<lies. In 1809, a body was ex}X>sed 
in connection with building a house. In 1855 workmen laying water pipes disinterred 
four skeletons. Black soil one an<l one-half feet below the surface, indicated that the 
land over the graves was cultivated as history' records. This year in October and 
November, other botlies have been disinterred by ]xirties who were changing the stone 
p)sts on the hillside. These l.xxlies have been buried again on the sj)ot where they 
lay. 

SonnKLES. 'llie death of this author of the Greek Grammar, will have been 
noticed by our readers. Sophcx'lcs was a native of Thessaliy, but came to this country 
alK)ut forty years ago, and became professor of Greek, first at Vale and afterward at 
Harvard. He has lived in his own room for twenty-five or thirty years teaching 
Greek, but has not published any thing of so much imjK^rtance as the Grammar which 
bears his name. 

Ancient Villac.es in Germany. Mr. Dcnman \V. Ross, has i)ul)lished a book 
on land-liolding in Germany. He ])elieved that the coinnuiiii>lic system did not pre- 
vail in the time of Caesar and Tacitus. Ik* takes the singular jK)>ition that isolated 
households develo])ed into clan-villages an<l these into a ctnnniunity of ownership, 
which worked out again into projKTty in severalty. Free villages and surf villages 
existed as a late out growth ol a primitive organization. 

Dwellings Carved oit ok Solid Rock. A uniciue class (»f Ancient Dwellings 
was recently found in Arizona, bv Col. Stephenson, of the Ethnological Bureau. 
They are carved as were those previously found in the same region, in the solid rock 
but on the summits and not on the faces of cliffs with entrances from alx)ve. 
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LINGUISTIC NirrKS. 

Ki>iTED iiY Albert S. (Iatschkt, Washinc.tdn, 1). C. 

Grss ox THE SrsQi'EHANNCKJKS. The long disputed question whether the Indians 
inhabiting the Upper and I/)wer Susquehanna River, and its princi])al branches, were 
of the Iroquois or of the Algonkin stock has been taken up again and thoroughly 
discussed by Abraham L. (iuss inja series of four articles, which have appeared in 
ihe Ilistoru-al Ke^^ister of Pennsyhhinia^ Harrisl)urg, I'a., under the title: Early 
Indian History int the Susquehanna (1883). The jxirtion before us deals mainly 
with the origin of the local names adhering to the Suscjuehannock settlements, and 
the oldest linguistic forms, in which they apj)car, are consulted, chiefly from the 
writings of Capt. John Smith. Although these Indians were of Irocjuois stock, 
until a later period brought on some changes, the name of the river is Algonkin, ac- 
cording to Guss, and means (}xige 32) the "Stream formed by Springwaters." The 
aothor has adde<l to his learned and interesting treatise a copy of Smith's maj) of 
Virginia (1624), the study of which largely facilitates the understanding (jf historic 
topograf^y. Sir. CJuss is well known as the author of many treatises on the early 
local history of Pennsylvania, his native State, and of the States adjacent. 

Frif.dricii Mi'ELLER's Oi'TLiNKS. The latest number ])ublished of Prof. Fr. 
Macller's: Grundriss der Sprachwissenschafty is the first part of Vol. Ill and con- 
tains on 246 pages the gram mat ic elements of the following languages of Africa and 
.\sia: Nuba race: languages of the F^ul-be, Nuba, Kunama, Barea, S-umals, Il-Oigob, 
Sandeh, I>ravidian race of the Dekhan: Languages of the Kolh, Singhalese, Dravi- 
dians. 

NOTES ON CLASSIC ARCH/EOLCKiV. 
Edited hy 1'rof. Aud. C. Mkrriam. 

.Members of the French .School of Archaeology at Athens have been excax-ating in 
IWos and have discovered a j)rivate house and the street leading to it. 'J '^cse may 
result in the disclosure of a large jwrtion of the old town, as the work is to be con- 
tinued. 

The English are alx)ut to follow the lead of ( Germany, France and America, in the 
ntabltshment of a Sch<x>l of Archaeology at Athens. This is another of the many 
signs of awakened interest in this subject, and appreciation of the value of study uiy>n 
the very soil where art made its fairest dwelling place. Our School is now managed 
hy Prof. Packard of Vale, and l*rof. Van Henschoten of Wesleyan has been chosen 
as his successor next year. Prof. Van Benschoten will be revisiting scenes already 
Miliar from his travels some years since. 

Probably the largest collecticm of Egvptian anti([uities in England, aftei that of the 
British Museum, Ixilongs to the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick (!aslie. It has 
iicen recently catalogued and described by Dr. Birch of the British Museum, in a 
volume privately printed. 

Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter has been making some excavations in Cyprus, during 
vrhidi he disinterred the ruins of an ancient temple near Cythrea, in the district of 
Nicosia, the modern capital of the islan<l. lioth statues and statuettes were unearthecl, 
among them some which are described as priests of the temple, a few being in ardiaic 
rtyleand painted. One bore the name of Kar\'s, in which the discoverer sees a con- 
nexion with Caria. The temple was dedicated primarily to Aix)llo, and secondarily 
tea combination of Apollo and Zeus with his eagle an<l Victory. Artemis also re- 
ceives one of the dedications. A]x)llo is sometimes represcnte<l with the calf, some- 
times as accompanied by Adonis, from which the inference is drawn that he must 
ha\-c been identified with the Oriental Sun-gwl, and connected with the Cyprian 
Aphrodite or Astarte. 

The famous medicinal watering ])lace of Bath in England was the Atjuae Sfdis of 
the Romans, and some interesting traces of their occupation have been discovere«l 
from time to time during the past five years. The hot springs appear to have been 
protected under Roman management by an (xtagcmal structure, built of massive ston« 
and cased inside with lead, beneath the modern pump room. The greatest discovery 
has l>cen that of a large bath, eighty-one feet in length by thirty-eight feet ten inches 
in width, with steps complete at its four sides, floored with blocks of masonr\', on 
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which still remains the original ccxiting of lead. 'ITie bath was supplied by the hot 
mineraf water, and had a hatch or sluice of bronze for conveniently emptying it. This 
bath is the centre of a large hall with waiting-rooms about it, in lengtn one hundred 
and ten feet, in width sixty-eight feet six inches. The floor of this hall is twenty 
feet below tHe present street, and above a |>art of its site are the offices of the Poor 
I^w IJoard. The ancient Roman masonr>' stands yet upward of ten feet above the 
floor of the hall. Very fine fragments of architectural sculpture have l>een obtained; 
also a metal mask somewhat similar to those of Dr. Schlicman from Mycenae, several 
patens and ewers, two engraved tablets, of which one was in cursive characters, a 
large number of coins, bones and ixjtter)-; ami lastly, a teal's egg evidently in the 
jX)sition it was laid by the bird against one of the ruined pillasters of the bath in the 
decayed vegetation. Tiiis little token of nature proves that the cit\' of Aquae Solis 
continued a deserted ruin for a lengthened period after its destruction by the Saxons 
A. 1). 577. 



NOTES KKOM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
Hy Prof. John Avkry. 

jfournal 0/ the Straits Asiatic So<-icty, Nos. ^ ami to, 1SS2. 

Mr. John Dodd writes of the F'robable Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. The 
western coast of this island is occuj)ied by colonists from the opjx)site Chinese prov- 
ince of Fu-Kien, while the high \olcanic range, traversing it from north to south 
and sloi>ing down to the eastern coast, is the home of rude, indigenous tribes, num- 
bering, according to Mr. D(xUl\ estimate, more than one hundre<l. 

The>.e tribes may be classed in two divisions: — tho^e nearest the coast, calle<! Pep- 
|K)\vhaiis, who ]X)ssess some civili/alion and acknowledge the authority of the 
Chinese; antl iho^e of the interior, who have not yet emerged from a savage state. 
The higliland region over which the latter |H.'ople roam is about two hundred miles 
long by fifty to sixty miles wide. Physically, the wilder po]>uIation does not resemble 
the Chinese, except in tiie high cheek-lxme, which, however, is the exception rather 
than the rule in the northern jxirt of the island, where the primitive type is l»est pre- 
servc<l. Their hair is lank, straight and black, with none of the crispiness seen 
among the Negritos. Their eyes are not oblifpiely set like those of the Chinese, nor 
do they adopt a similar style of dress. Their dialects aKo show no aflinity with the 
Chinese language, though some words have been borri»wed from the latter, where the 
two races are in contact. Malay words are more numerous, but these do not seem 
to form the substratum of their speech. 

The writer believes that these tribes are a mixed race; the chief element being a 
short, round-headed people of Indian ty|K', the true aborigines of the island, who 
were mo<lihed by an infusi<Mi of .Malay 1)Kkm1, which occured long before the advent 
of the Sjxiniards in the lOlh century. It is suggested that the lir^t Miilay ct>mers, 
and j)ossil)Iy the original settlers may have been driven to the island by storms, or 
have drifted thither in a strruig (xoan current which sets northward along the western 
coast. The iK'ople, when asketl regarding their origin, rcjily that their ancestors 
came from the south, many ** sun-downs "' away. Mr. l)o<ld aj^pends to his article 
a brief list of words from the Tangao dialect. 

The loth Number contains a j)aper of great interest, l)y Rev. J. Perham, on the 
religion of the Sea-Dyaks of IJorneo. In a former paj>er, which we have not seen, 
the writer has given an account of the Petara^ and other beiievulent deities who direct 
the aftUirs of the Dyak world frofu their abode in heaven. The j^rcsent paper treats 
of the inferior deities, the rites which keej) them in good humor, and the omens by 
which their will is indicated. These lower beings, who occupy an intermediate place 
between celestials ami mortals, shading off impcrcej»til)ly into either class, are called 
Ant us. They are counties^, in numl>er, and range tiirough e\ery part C)f the natural 
world. 

Though generally invisible, they sometimes reveal theni^elvcN in a material form 
resend)ling the human, about three times the si/c of a man, wiih rough, shaggy hair, 
glaring eyes as big as saucers, niul huge "glittering teeth." At ojher times they ap- 
pear as comnum men, or take on the shajK^s of various animals; a favorite disguise 
being that of a serjx'nt — it may be a cobra or jwthon — in which case it is treated 
with the utmost consideration, is fed. praved to, and allowed to e^cajx; to the jungle 
unharmed. This is another exam])le of the ophiolatry so widely observed in tne 
primitive stages of human culture. 
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The Antus follow the chase like Dyaks, and herds of a species of jackal are reputed 
t€) attend them as dogs. They also build invisil)le houses, and till the soil just like 
raen. Their fovorile dwellings are in trees on tops of hills, where a portion of the 
j mingle is usually left for their convenience. 

Some of the spirits are good, and others arc bad; a gcxxl Antu will beslo\y a rich 
lz>oon upon him who can seize and hold him by the leg, when he chances to appear; 
l>ut he generally eludes pursuit. One is most often seen in dreams, and it is not un- 
<rommon for a native who seeks communication with the spirit world to sleep alone on 
<»<Dme solitary mountain top. 'I'he toothsome offering at his side may move some 
Iwindly spirit to appear, and bless him with a brave heart in war, abundance in 
Ira^rvest, or cure in sickness. Evil spirits, however, greatly outnumber the good ones> 
2Lnd every disease or other misfortune is laid at their door. 

'ITie offerings to the spirits are the ordinary kinds of food esteemed by the natives, 

sxnd therefore believed to be suitable for the celestial stomach. 'ITiese are exposed on 

SI brass salver, if presented in the house, or if out of doors, on a little platform roofed 

over like a shed. It is the spiritual essence of the food that is eaten by the gods; 

"wrliat remains to view beinc only the outer husk or shell, which may be eaten by 

ihe sacriticcr. The blood ot victims has especial efficacy when sprinkled over a sick 

person or a growing crop. Tlie l^aks have no regular priesthood, and any one is at 

liberty to otter on his own behalf, though old men and persons best versed in the 

standard incantations are naturally preferred. 

The matter of omens enters greatly into the Sca-Dyak's religion, and regidatcs 
nearly every act of his life. Birds are most prized for prophetic signs, and certain 
species, noted for shrill cries, are set apart as sacred. I'he proper time for putting in 
tne crops, building a house, making war, or doing a multitude of other things is de- 
termined by the order and direction in which the notes of these birds are heard; 
should the right conjunction of these signs fail to occur, the business may have to be 
deferred many days. Omens are derived also from the movements of various animals 
and insects, from eggs, and especially from pig^s liver. It is a great calamity to find 
a dead animal or have a swarm of bees settle on one's field; the growing crop is 
thereby poisoned, and, unless sold, will cause the death of some member of the fam- 
ily. 

These facts, out of a multitude that might be stated, show that, if an hourly recog- 
nition of the powers of the unseen world and industrious efforts to propitiate them 
can be called religion, the Sea-l)yaks arc a most pious i^eople. 

yournal of the Anthropological InstitutCy August ^ iSSj. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes describes a brief residence among the hitherto little known peo- 
^e of Timor- laut, an island of the Tenimber group, lying south-west of New (iuinea. 
The inhabitants vary greatly in physical ap[)earance — some not exceeding five feet in 
stature, others reaching six feet, with a fine muscular development. The same differ- 
ence is obserxrable in the hair; it having in some cases the straightness and bhickness 
of the Malays, and in others the frizzled character belonging to the Papuans. 'I'he 
prcvwline color of the skin is a rich chocolate brown, though cjuite black complexions 
are occasionally seen. The aperture of the eyes is narrow, and scarcely, if at all, 
oblique. Some crania were obtained by Mr. Forbes, and submitted to Prof. Flower. 
Two-thirds of the number were brachycephalic, of the Malay type; one was dolychcKcph- 
alic, of the Papuan type; and the others were intermediate. Such wide differences 
of physical constitution seem to prove that the ixjople of these islands are a mixture of 
Malayan and Papuan elements — the former predominating. 

They possess considerable intellectual ability, being skillful workers in wood and 
ivoiy, and showing an appreciation of the beautiful in nature (|uite unusual in the pure 
Mahy. In morals they are still at a low stage. laying, stealing, and uncha^lity are 
prevailing faults, though the punishment of these, when detected, may show an in- 
nate sense of their criminality. They drink enormous (juantitics of li(juor distilled 
from the palm, and when intoxicated — an everyday occurrence — are exceedingly ipiar- 
relsome. If a man dies a natural death, his bcxly, wrap[>ed in cloth and laid in a 
hoftl-like coffin, is deposited on rocks or a j)lalform near the sea, where it remains un- 
til decomposed, when some relative removes the skull and stores it on a little shelf in 
the house. 'ITie spirit of the deceased goes to the neighboring island of Maramalta. 
Incase the person came to his end by violence, his body is buried instead of e\|K>sed, 
and if his head was taken by the enemy, it is replaced by a ccKoanut, to deceive the 
spirits. Their religion consists in the propitiation of malevolent deities by incanta- 
tions and offerings of food. Each individual has an attendant spirit, whose wishes it 
is for his interest to carefully gratify. 

In the same Number Dr. (iustav Oppert, of Madras, writes on the Classification of 

5 
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Languaj;e> in C'onft>rmily with Elhnolog)'. I>r. i )pjxirt is dis.satisfied with a grouping 
of languages on Mt)q>hoioKical groumlsi solely, and judiciously says that a true science 
of language will note the internal as well as the external, the p^yeholocical as well a*« 
the i>hy biological, characteristics o( si)eech. Since races exhihii inarkcfi individualties 
of thoiight, and since language is the enibixliment of thought, it follows that a psy- 
chological stu<ly, in a conuiarative method, of the original sj)ecch of the various tribes 
of human kind will, united with an observation of external forms, afford a trustworthy 
criterion for judging of race affinity. We oi)scrve that bnguages differ greatly in 
their projK'nsity to use abstract or concrete terms — some u^ing the former freely, 
olher> the latter; and between the two extremes is every shade ofintermediatc usage. 
This tendencv is best illustrated bv terms of relationship; thus, in some languages 
{Xirents call tlieir children sons and daughters — a])sti-act terms; in others they speak 
of them as male and female cliildren — concrete terms. Again, in some languages 
chiMren call each other bnuher ami sister; in others the terms elder or younger 
brother and sister are used. This {leculiarity of c.\j)ression Dr. < )p|KTl lias adoptei] 
as the l)asis of a classification of sjKVch into abstract and concrete languages. Uesides 
kinship, age and sex enler into sj)ecch, giving rise to sul^)rdinaie divisions. Concrete 
languages are divided into hctt'roli\:^out\ t)r those which contain sjK'cial words, used 
when j)ersons of tliflerent sex address each other; and /lomoioi^onst or those in which 
l>oth sexes use the same words. Kach of these divisiims falls into three classes, viz: 
^l) elder and younger c<msanguinily are tlenoted by s))ecial terms for each, and difTer- 
cncc of sex by the added words 'Mnale'' ami "female," or by change of sound; (2) 
s|)ecial terins'are used ftir el<ler bnuher and eltler sister, but a common one for 
\ounger bn«ther an<l younger sister; (3) :i distinct term is einploved for each of the 
four varieties of relatioii>hip. Ab>tiact languages are classified under two heads, 
diyeiiDUs ami trigenous; that i^ to say, those which reci>gnize two genders, and those 
which reco^ni/c three. l»y the u>e «»f letter'* and figures the writer presents a scheme 
in which he would classify all known langua^e> uiuler one or another of the a1>ove 
heads. I le takes account also of the outward forms of s]xrech, though assigning 
them a suborilinale value. 

This elabor.ite scheme, which we have not smce to adequately explain, iK'>ints to a 
field of research which students of language will doubtless come to CKXupy more fully 
hereafter, when the more tangible ditferences of sj>eech shall have been fully observed 
and classified; but, at present, we can hanlly see the sU))erior i>ractical value, over the 
genetic classification now in \ague, f>f a scheme which would divide languages— as 
French and I.iitin — known by indubitable eviiience to be closcly relatel, and would 
unite idiom '. wlmse si>eakers give no other evidence i»f s|K.'cial nearness of kindship. 

'rhi> is a new caiiilidale for llie jiatrona^e of lh»«se intereste<l in oriental research. 
It is a monthly ))eri<Klical. eilite<i by (apt. K. ( '. reinplc, and jiublished at .\llahabad. 
As its name implies, it is started on a scnnewhat n«»vel plan, being designed to gather 
up and j)reservc tho.-.e scra]>s <if curious information which scholarly officials in India 
are continually coming arnJis; which are fiften of great value, but are considere<l too 
fragmentary to communicite to the lartjer |)erii)dicals, and hence are l«»st to the general 
public. It is also <lesi^ned to be a inetliuin iJirough which jKjrson'. seeking for in- 
formation can communicate their wants in fellow workers. 

The publication began in < iciober. 

I'luler this title we ha\e received the first Nund'cr of another knunll^lv publication 
devoted to oriental matters. It is ciiiied by 1 )r. ImusI Knhn «if Muiuch, with the 
co-o|Krati«.>n of I >r. J. Klalt, of Herlin. and is printed in Leipsic. It is devoted chiefly 
to review.s and notices «)f recent oriental works. A lull list uf new bonks and shorter 
publications on oriental sulijects is a \alualiie fe.iture. Weh.ivc .i-lde I b« it h these 
maj;a/ines to uur list, and hope tr» glean fro.n tinn" to time sonit.ihin;; froni their 
j»ages which will interest our reailers. 

LITKRAKN .\(i'H>. 

TnK()\KKi\M) MoMiii.v. — We sliould s.iy the •• ( UcTl;in<l M.inihly" conies 
nearer lo t>ur ideal t)f what a literary magazine shduM W tlun any «ilher i»iurnal on 
the < ontinent. Its jKi^es are replete with informal ii m. .-.nd its amdes arc written 
with that happv coiiibination of style an 1 si.iteMK-m. which makes them interesting 
without being trashy, ami instructive as well as readable. They are entirely free 
from any attempt at mere jM.ipular effect, but are easy and elegant in expression. 'ITic 
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when this bft( nol prevailed, the aihcr < ,. . . 
..; I. renting Hiy of fumUhmg inlDrniMion. 
I ne civertaii<l monthly for Noyember (uiaevcrBl irticln 
ci>. "L*niier the shadow »f the dr^on" B; Abbot 
■ descripliiivaFlbc Chinese in San FraiiciHca, aod gives somr 
1 a nuc. All Ihcii in<iiilulioDi froni Iheic religion to their 
1 pTlrailive tjrpe. 'I'heir reiigioi) 'n ancestor worship. The 
I ate al heroes, uiees ind cmperoi^. An abstnct idea of 
1 the Chinese. Ine covemmenl a an absolute one on ■ 
prevailii in China. A «Uive becomca n member of the ovrnert 
: and not icinstaled in their native dan are oulcatCs — have 



■Cessps of our I VIiiAN PoPt'lATioN," an article in Ihe iame Journal, by Sherman 
with the ilesi)^ of " |}lacin|i the facts in |irinl — not in the cotumna 
s fP"** '° ^ twi lor kindling the household fire, but in a nuguinc 
n be bound and kept for future reference." There are iS.ooo Indians in Cnli- 
*" il ihTee-fourtht of thttn. or 1.^,778, are outside of a connection with any re- 
The total population of Indian; in the United States fncludine 
The number of emigraati arriving in this country in the year of 
, . The query oriies whether there has not been a decrease in the 

n tio{iuIatian. CoL Oarrlok Mallor}' represents in his pamphlet, that the Indlaiu 
■ K^e»te are as numeroas os ihcy were formerly. This contrast between the 
)|iDklion and the white, would show Ibat there has been a great decline. 
le ttegrofi. '["he ratio of the Indiani to the 
d wiln the negroes one to 18. In California, 
loeari Ihnt the census reports do not give the 
I'll as have become citiIen^i. * The author luui given 

XIation in Ihe dilTerent iiates, ami the other 
wording to the count iet. 
: Mrs, Helen llunl Jackson [H. H.], Iws been ap- 
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according to 

■ ;n Ifunl. 

igcnl, to inveitignle the condi 
\.iiinEy of San t'laliriel, Cal,, '" 
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iTndiaiu of California, Mr, .\bb(rt KimiEVof San Ciabriel, Cal,, has also 
iislanl. 

It iNtiiA-tk ANi> nui WAk Depak rwzNi.— The Report of the War Uepnrt 

" IT l8Bo — l88t contain*, amono some allusions 10 the Gec^mphy of the 'letri- 

i Ihe rapid fiettlcmtnt of tne new reginn, considerable matter cDOcerning 

The various eipedilions against the Indians would indicate, that the 

i the sport of dusine the fiigilives to their hiding places, and look de- 

:iinE iln'm out M if iRev were wild tteosts. Of course it is nuulc to ap- 

'i-'ii^n, vhich demand just such treatment. The attacks, upon 

>> ith (he rei-olt against the Indian agEOli, who have deprived 

I' iianee, and all acts of the kind are conslrued at murder, de- 

»l extermination. When we, however, read through tlie tines 

.. ^...L.. |>iuvoc*liiins the Indians have had, and how little £fense from 
Lcot ihcy receive, these eicpressions do not seem just and manly, and the 

lot seem so l>nve, as they are represented. A fi:w quotations will reveal 

I and the conduct of the War l>e|«iiment, as, they contain acknowled^ 
if «w*kiies> on the port of the (iovernmcnt, but show also wlial maaifett in- 
a been pmcticod upon these helpless ereHturcs, 

t with Ihe L'l«s, dejicnds largely on the barrenness, bulli in an agricul- 

mlniag view, at the land occupied by these Indians, and It K to lie bnped. 

ercKI trf security for ihe Indians and peace for the country, ihat the condition 

ncfri may be conlirmed by subsequent eiaminatioo." In another plocr. it is 

"lliat the trouble about food bos been and always will continue to 

toarce of trouble wilb the Indians, llie Indian agents punish or seek to 

he actions of the Indian, bv, withholding proWsioos Irani Ihcm." " The want 

-, Aii'l lilt' bilure of supplies, hindered the army b-om carrying out their de- 

~mA of Ihe condition ot the Indians at this tune. A^in " It 

M.Lxican (kivemmentwoulddrivefromits terrilorr the Apaches," 

..' ajdiiionio il« habiiablc territory of inluablc mineral and 

. ■' 111 WcslernTe(ns the sc.iutingiartiei driving Ihe Indians lie- 
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fore them, are closely followed, and.Avhen the danger is not too imminent, pre- 
ceded by the railroad surveyors locating railroad routes." These items are foUowea by 
a statement in which the attempts of the agents to protect themselves by peaceable 
measures aie deprecated, but it is acknowledged, that there are many other persons in 
the vicinity of the Indian reservation, who make a business of stealing stock, and 
to eive in exchange whiskey, guns, and ammunition. Turning from these southwestern 
Indians to the I^partment of the Columbia, we find that the whites are disputing 
the land, claimed oy the Indians. ** The flow of emigration to this country is so con- 
stant, as to require constant care to prevent collision.'' *< The Indians in the vicinity 
of the Spokane River, are engaged in frequent disputes with the whites. In the 
vicinity of the Umatilla Reservations, the Indians are uneasy and timid about going 
off the reservation, on account of the outrages so frequently committed upon them. 
** The Piutes and Bannocks, are dissatisfied because of^ their natural desire to return to 
their old home." At Spokane Falls, ** the settlers are somewhat excited about the 
Indians," but all the trouble was caused by whisky which can be readily enough ob- 
tained. The Pimas and Maricopas, still make good their lx)ast that thev have never 
killed a white man. " It is stated also that Victorio was unjustly dealt with in the 
first instance, by the abrupt removal of his people from Ojocaliente, New Mexico, to 
San Carlos, and such removal if not a breach of faith, was a harsh and cruel measure.** 
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Manual of Taxidermy. A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds and mam- 
mals. By C. J. Maynard, Boston, 1883. 
TTie practical hints given in this little work will be very valuable to amateurs in 
Taxidermy and in fact to all, who are iiUcrestcd in the study of bird life. Seventeen 
wood cuts illustrate the metluxls in preserving and mounting birds, skins, and the 
letter press is full and definite in its instructions. 

The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley. Historically considered. By Lucien Carr, As- 
sistant Curator of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Kthnology. Reprint 
from Vol. II, of the Memoirs of the Kentucky Geological Survey. 4 to pp, 107. 

This essay is a very earnest plea in favor of the view that the mounds of the Ohio 
Valley and those generally in the Mississippi basin arc constructions of the tribes found 
in these Uxralities by the early explorers. To j)rove this thesis, Mr. Carr thinks it 
necessary to establish three points by a long array of quotations; first, that the Indians 
when first known to the whites, de])cnded largely (m agriculture for subsistence; 
secondly, that they were sun-worshi^x^rs, or regarded that orb as their chief di\'inity; 
and thirdly, that they were accustomed to erect mounds, embankments, earth-walled 
forts, and the like simple structures. 

The evidence brought forward no doubt does establish these three positions; and 
iiuleed, every student who has given much time to reading the accounts of the early 
explorers must already have convinced himself that such was the case. Ample testi- 
mony to the ccmstruclion of earthworks by the nio<k*rn Indians was presented in this 
journal (Amkrican ANTlgr.vRiAN, Oct.,' 188 1), and earlier by Mr. E.G. Squier. 
But the question is, arc they sue,'i earthworks as those usually ascribed to the 
** Mound- Builders ? " On this point, we are obliged to say Mr, Carr is not so satis- 
factory — in fact, he is not ingenuous. He discards as "illusions" the classification 
of earthworks advocated by careful observers who had studied and measured many 
hundreds of them. Whether he has ever seen a mound himself he does not tell us; 
l)ut so far is he from speaking at first hand, that he (juotes Bancroft's descriptions, 
who confesNcdly knew nothing whatever of the matter except through the volumes in 
his librar)'! 

Again, Mr. Carr (on jxige 4) certainly conveys to his reader an erroneous impression 
as to Mr. Sijuier's views. It is true that ihi> able investigator •* modified his views** 
in reaching the conclusion that the earthworks of Western New Vork were of Iroquois 
origin. But Mr. Carr should have added that the study of these remains convinced 
Mr. Squier all the more firmly that the great Ohio niouiul>, etc., pr«.>cceded from a 
totally different people, and one in a decidel y higher stage of culture. As against this 
opinion, the result of wide an<l well-trained observation in the field, the judicious 
reader will scarcely attach much weight to conclusitnis framed in the closet from de- 
scriptions at sec(md and third hand. 

In similar manner, his intimation that there are no "animal mounds''! based as 
it is on various extracts "summarized by Bancroft,'' will seem comically false to. 
those who have sur\eyed these remarkable monuments. The clinching argument 
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arc not uDrrequenlly Eonnd in ihe mwl ancient 

1 idsmi thai these were stiecteci as buri»l spoli of n-cenl tribes. 
tr ihnt »ucli was not Ihe case in the inslance referred (o. 
[o CKtiriate Ibe "Mound-Builders" root and branch, Mr. Cwr 
i] lu cirry liim loo fnr. It in useless In deny the conclusion of oil 
-s that the earthworks of Weslem New Vork and nil iliose whJeb 
'Cted by Ihe Algonkins. Iroquois >nil Dakota.^, diflvr widely and 
ar which are lypieil of the Ohio Valley. They belong to Another 
if'cultiire, tti do also their etmlenli. It is not enou^ not is it fair to readers 
c wfa«t Mr. Sillier says of one tin^e specimen' of terra cotta from Western 
'ork (p. 98) ixi if he had meant that the [xillery in general from ihai section 
A Ihal fnnn ibe mounds, whereas hr said just the oppoiile. 
leed not proceed further in this criticism. It is evident of what has been said 
r. Cart'i Memoir is that of a special pleader who is determined to discomfit 
Kegarded in this U^t it is b learned and acute production! it show* 
leiuaintance with theriteratareofthesutijeci; and 11 is quite likely that 
» it is a destructive essay, it will da good by brushing aside vorioui archaeoto- 

l>. U. B. 



Vi>«i'i,l Zj*/, Dwelhngx i-r Cranm 
ii very valuable work and written 
1 1 Appears that there is an immei 
:i.l snd Ireland, They differ from 
■111- foundations being of eirih sun 
• r ibe potpoie of defense. Man) 
II iij be known in l8S7. when Ur. Robertson cilled' 
■ '.'1 their prevalence. Dr. Munru began exca' 
— It of digging to exhume the tokens of 



•jii, l>y RoliertMunrD, M. A., Edinliurgi). 
on a subject which iii<Goni]nra[ivei]r un- 
ise number of these Crannogt through- 
Ihe PaliGtIcs of Switierland in that tKey 
■ounded by stone. They wtic erected in 
belong to Ihe historic periodi 



of the Scoltlih 
1S7IJ. li li&s taken 
i,_ _ :aidents but he has 

Scotch twrlmacily until an immense amount of informiiion has been fur' 
mill I'uliaitenlionlothe manner of exjiloringand inveitigai inn in Europe 
<l:it which is in vogue on this continenl. Either Ihe greed 
I or there is more desire for scdid iaformition. 1'he (dshiaii 
"lies from the locality as soon as (XMsihle, leave the data of 
■irayed, and then throw the relics into a museum where they 
-1 ihe ignoraut gace of curious ipecialnrs, but furnish no In- 
"' dcpimve the practice beyond measure and would 
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Vf other source. Dr. Munro's book is full of illustrations. One point is 

<i Bllenllon. The distinction between the ages aach as stone, bronie and iron 

li here, for Ihe relics exhumed from Ihe Cninni^ are 

. ! .iiul iron. The stone relics resembling those of ihe 

' ronie resembhng the ordinary relics ot the bronie 

I with ironrelKs. Dr. Munro doe* not find ihedis- 

!, 1 hat Schliemann.dnci iu Ihe burieil heaps of Ilium, 

■■< draw the distiiution iu the different iiericids ofoc- 

uimend this book 10 our readers, and hope ihal il 
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work. The usual systematic Ireatment of the subject, by detailing the various in- 
cidents of an author^ life in set manner, with all the discussions about dates su|)posed 
or fixed, is not a part of the scheme, and rather rarely entered upon. ** In order to 
compensate in some measure for any want of precision in the text," an excellent 
chronological table is prefixed to each volume, where dates, list of works, and much 
contemporaneous historical matter are arranged in an admirably coavenient, concise, 
and trustworthy form. In the text proper, the task which Mr. Simcox sets before 
himself is to trace clearly the rise, progress and development of the literature, and 
especially to present a series of disijuisitions u)X)n the character of each individual 
author as evinced in his productions, upon the qualities and merits of his style, the 
sources from which he arcw his manner of treating these, his influence upon his 
contemporaries and his successors — in a word, the problems that fall within the 
province of high litertary criticism. Roman characters and sentiments are continually 
contrasted with the C>reek, as individual writers with their compeers, their models, 
or their imitators. Subtile observation meets us at every turn, m which the whole 
literature of history, from Kgypt in the Nineteenth Dynasty and England in the nine- 
teenth century, may be drawn upon for parallels or contrasts. 'I ne chief works of 
each author are taken up and criticised rather than descril>ed, talked about rather than 
quoted. 'Ilie strict attention of the reader is demanded continually, and often he 
will be arrested by a clever aphorism or wide-reaching deduction whicn will ch^dlenee 
him to pause and deliate. llie author's thorough comprehension of the subject yields 
him a mastery that neither gropes nor wastes time. His attitude in relation to many 
of the works against which the charge of spuriousness has been urged is eminently 
conservative. We cannot forbear ({uoting his acute remark upon a treatise of Tacit- 
us' : — "The Dialogue on Oratory is so Tike ordinary I^tin, and has so few of the 
peculiarities of Tacitus, or even of the silver age, that it has been doubted whether 
It was his work at all, for the same reason, as modern readers might d6«bt the 
genuineness of Mr. ( arlyle's early essays in the Kdinburg Review if he had not col- 
lected them himself." So profound and faithful a study of a widely interesting sub- 
ject commendh itself to all students of literature. 

TJif doctrine of S:i(rci Scripture y a critic.il, historical, an. I dogmatic injuiry into the 
origiiiaa 1 nature of the Old an 1 New Testan^fnt, by Gio. T. Lid.l, D. I)., IVofcssor 
of .Mental and Moral l*hilio-ioi)hv in Vale Colle;;e, Charles Scribner\s Sons, New 
York. 1883. 

Prof. I^dd is one of those scholarly theologians whose writings it is a delight to- 
read. His style is fascinating and the material which he furnishes is always fresh 
and interesting. (Jreat changes are going on in theological thought. ITiese changes 
do not involve a radical overthrow of accej)ted views, but are destined to present 3»e 
old truths in a new light. The studies of theologians must be broad and in a good 
sense liberal, in order to keep up with the progress of the age. Scholarship is too full 
of honest investigation and of original discovery to allow dogmatism to reign. The 
arbitrary in theology is to be overthrown. 'I'he sincere and teachable spirit is to take 
its place. There has been a large amount of Hiblical criticism, which has shaken the 
common view of inspiration. Some of this may be styled destructive. Dr. Lodd's 
book is not destructive, but constructive. The author acknowledges that there has 
been an insecurity in the Hebrew and Cireek text, which will not admit of the theory 
of verbal inspiration but he maintains that the Bible is genuine, and substantially 
reliable both in its form and statement, and that the solidity of its many ideas re- 
mains, notwithstanding the chauj^cs marie, in the orth{).;raj)hy and grammatical con- 
struction. The soul of divin--* truth is c jjitainj 1 in the scriptures, a«id faith may be 
the stronger for bcin;; driven fro.n the mere exlernil firm to the s«)-il. There may be 
with Dr. l^dd too much credit given to the substantiality of the views which would 
reverse the order of the Inioks of the old testament as to the time of their ap])earance, 
but on this point he is candid and in fact is willing to wait before deciding. The 
progress of thought as well as the growth of language would certainly prove that the 
books of the Old Testament were written very much in the order in which they appear. 
Tn the Hebrew IJible the Hagiograplia was pp>l>al)Iy arranged or compilied after the 
days of the exile, but the Peniatencli ami the prior ami jHtstcrior propliets we believe 
were written, and known to the Jew's before Neliemiah or K/.ra cilited them. We 
speak however as an archaeologist and not as a pliiloloj^ist. In Hid our failh in Phil- 
ology, is not as great as in other oriental and an:haet)li^gicai .sources of information. 
These tend to opjx^«jite cimclusion.s at present, and we believe tiiat archacolog)- is des- 
tined to reverse some of the conclusions of the criiic-^. 
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LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 

ni bj F. C. t'lJiAV. tu the [■osttivin Sociely, nl XcwH'n Hall. Ijomlon, Maj Ijlli.. 
jQl Mil 17lh, 1S83, on llie I'otiliuii df E'olyTheUm in the Hiiilorical Dcvelcmment 

c primitive religion, ancestor-worship , in those early times 
h transcend history, must have passed through three stages, 
:, worship of the ancestors of the individual worshipper; 
■ second, that in which the ancestors of a family were adored 
'ic family in common; the third, that in which the ancestors 
I tribe were worshipped in public; this last stage involves 
[existence of a priestliood. I shall not here trace the evolu- 
I of these stages; t)ie influence of hope and fear o( the 
n; the important part played in such evolution by 
I and dreams; and so on. I can refer you on these 
1 Mr. H. Sptnccrs's admirable Sociology. I may, how- 
it mention that in a letter with which he honored me on 
,ect, he admits that I m.iy be right in assigning a much 
t extensive influence to the phenomena called " special 
■' than has hitherto been acknowledged or supposed. 
Other detail would be beyond the scope of these lectures, but 
1 omit to point out the close connection between ances- 
tt Worship and that of Fire, whether the fire of the domestic 
Lb. so closely bound up with the family Lares and I'enatcs. 
1 of the central public fire of Agni, Ilestia or Vesta. Wc 
t not forget that the family hearth was the family altar, 
' e hoiaso was the temple (redes) of the family gods, and the 
t the house of the public gods; that ihe tomb was the 
c of the departed ancestor, and therefore the temple of the 
"ring deity; that temple, tomb andhou.se, tribe and family, 
rch, ruler and priest, were at first undifferentiated; and that 
hliscnssing the primitive times we must be on our guaril 
it the pitfalls of our highly differentiated modern speech. 
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polydynamic. animal or ancestral; that of Zoroaster is the 
ultimate display of his power; the power being in many respects 
analogous to electricity and other polar forces, and not positive 
merely as in other religions; thas of Buddhism is the vast cen- 
tral universal life into which all other life tends to be absorbed; 
that of Judaism (dating not from the myths of Moses, but fiom 
the redaction of the law after 630 B. C.) is the eternal lawgiver; 
tliat of Christianity is the all pervading love which is the source 
of hope and all good, that of Mohamedanism is the wisdom of 
the Divine Will which determines all Past, Present or Future 

It appears that religion begins in worship of ancestors; ttui 
this worship pnsses through three stages — individurd, family 
and national; that this is succeeded by animal worship, and ani- 
mal worship by adoration of the energies of nature, especially 
the storm and the heavenly bodies. This passes into polytheism, 
when the natural bodies are not only regarded as separate fro" 
their habitats, but are also anthropomorphized, or It may b* 
zoomorphi/ed. Directly this takes place, some one of \hcx 
deified powers assume the highest rank and the transition to 
monotheism is begun. Now at this point 1 wish especially "' 
call your attention to the identity of order in the developiO*'^' 
with that which I laid before you in my third lecture on edu'*' 
lion of children under fourteen; it is the inverse of the hierarcl'"- 
order of the sciences. We have the god first of the individu^'' 
then of the family, then of the nation, then of organic naXU^^' 
then of inorganic nature, and finally of the universe. And in l»^5l 
manner we shall, I think, find that the historical development 
the great book religions agrees with the direct scientific order 
philosophy, provided proper allowance be made for the interf^ 
ence produced by contacts and collisions of diflerent natiorw^j 
futths. Thus we find Briihmanian developing the idea of Gc^ ^ 
as omnipresent in space, which notion correlates to the Math^^^ 
matical group ot sciences : Zoroasterism develops the idea of gC^ _- 
as power, wnich correlates to the Physical group; liuddhisi^^^ 
dwells on the idea of universal life, which correlates to the RiC^ 
log cal group, and 90 Judaism, Christianity, and Mnhamedui* '^ 
ism respectively correspond to the bocial Eihical an ^^ 
Psychological groups, in developing the ideas of God as law^ 
gotl as self-sacrificing love, god as wisdom. The more '^ 
uses it as a means of classilying historical events of every 1< 
the more one becomes convcncid that it is in the order of the*, 
seienccs that we find the key lo problems still regardtrd as in-^ 
soluble. 

Thus far 1 have spoken as if each national belief had develop) 
independently, without interference from the outside; but 1" 
was far from being the case. The rate of national devdopmet 
in religion as in all other things, varied from numerous coarM 
Htioce, historically, wc find contacts and collisions between 1 
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IC^fousfeiths in almost every possible state of dcvciopniciit ; and 
it is desirable to ascertain whether any general law can be laid 
lio^^n ai the results of these collisioii.i, I believe that the fol- 
M^pwing statement will be found to include such a law. When 
^■ifticre has been, in consequence of conquest, of heretical teach- 
^^n^, or any other cause, a struggle between an established 
^^B^tional religion and any other form of belief, one of two things 
^^^Mist happen : either the old faith gets the better in the contest, 
^^^B which case the new doctrine simply f^isaj'pears, and things go 
^^^B much as if the ^itrugi^le had not happened : or the old faith 
getx worsted, in whieh case the new one is nominally and offi- 
ciiilly adiipted; but the old belief still remains, whether 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, in the hearts of the people 
and in many cases is vigorous enough to enforce an open recog- 
nition of this fact. In this case its deities are either admitted 
■iloog with the new, but on a lower level, or they are gradually 
Irandbmied into beings of interior grade altogether. This law 

I is so tm{K)rtant that we might go into more detail with respect 
Wit, 
To begin, then, with the simplest case, suppose that a tribe of 
inccstor worshippers is, from conquest or other reason, com- 
pelled to adopt the ancestors of another tribe as gods ; if my law 
Mirue, these new gods will supersede but not displace the old 
one*, and in the compound genealogies that will be framed, the 
newly imported gods will be set down as ancestors of the abor- 
igin^l deities. We look for an instance of this in Egyptian 
niillinlugj-. and it is of continual occurrence in the gene- 
aloRies of the Greek heroes ; as far as I have been able to trace 
results elsewhere, the law holds always true ; at any rate I have 
not fiumd any instance that controverts it. 

It again, an animal worship is interposed on an ancestor wor- 
ship, the ancestor worship will not disappear, but will sponlane- 
oaily modify, so as to almagatc with its successful competitor. 
Itmay, indeed, go on independently for a while, but the usual 
ullimate result is a combination of the two with the divine ani- 
mals recognized as the ancestors of the divine men, I fence the 
tracing of so many tribes as the descendants of bears, deer, etc., 
usually explained on philological grounds, I am far from deny- 
ing thu value of philological investigations in comparative myth- 
ology, but the hypothesis put forth xvith regard totimes anterior 
tft any possible direct investigation, must be carefully examined 
iind not received on authority merely, even if the authority be 
(flat of Sayce, Muller or Cox. 

Of course these writers are far too skillful to advance alto- 
gether unfounded theories, for there is very much of valuable 
nc-ult contained in their writings. But all their theories arc over- 
w./f Led. They are applied to cases where they have no natural 
fdation to the plienomena under examination, and the result ■ 
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is that there arc not only the profoundest (lifrer[;ni:f3 
several results of these justly renowned professors, but not on 
of them has produced a decently self-consistent explanation ( 
any one mythology, yet in so comprehensive a subject as thi 
consistency is the test of truth. It is, of course, impossible fc 
inconsistencies lo be true, and in the enormous mass of dctai 
contained, let us say, in polytheism, we cannot conceive that an 
consistent explanation which embraces all the phenomena ca 
possibly be false. If, however, on the one hand, the divine an 
mals have the position of earliest ancestry ascribed to them, an 
thus modify the ancestor worship; on the other hand their 
nr ture is frequently modified and they become anthropomorphizct 
to a greater or less extent. Still more strongly does this phenomi 
non appear when the storm and sim worship comes into conta< 
with earlier ancestor worship. Storms, rains, sun, moot 
• stars, lightning, become so anthropomorphized in their jirogrcs 
to the position of aboriginal ancestors that the whole nature < 
the religion is changed. Instead of fetidiism we find pol)? 
theism. On the other side, the ancestors become so assimilate 
to their new progenitors that in the storiesof their deeds wt fin 
historical details mingled with descriptions of natural ph< 
nomena to so great an extent that we cease to be surprise 
at the utter failure of those who insist on a merely natura 
istic explanation of their exploits, a failure nearly as grej 
as that of those who require a purely historical expositioi 
Thus, to take a familiar instance. Ulysses, who visits the rcgiov 
of the dead, puts out the eye of Polyphemus, stays in the island i 
Calypso etc, is utterly inexplicable as a historical man. but is, s 
I have tried to show, perfectly intelligible as the double < 
Hermes, the twilight. Again, Ulysses, the king of Ithaca, th 
ruler over flesh and blood Grecian men, the son of Laertes, i 
altogether a different being from a twilight god. He is even a 
one of ourselves, a veritable man. These two aspects must fa 
reconciled. As far as I have seen, they have not been reconcile 
by any treatment of mythology or religious history yet proposet 
They have been superposed by ingenious iheorie.'i of pcrsoaificS 
tion, of epithets, of mistakes in the meaning of like soundJn 
words; but they have not been reconciled. Wc arise from tb 
perusal of the theories of the recent school of mythologists witi 
the same feeling as when wc have witnessed a clever conjuriil] 
triek. or solved some Chinese puzzle, but not with the saiit 
feeling as when we have read the "Principia" of Newlon. of th 
"Origin of the Species" of Dirwin. 

Yet tome the mere collision of different faiths appears sufficiu 
to e.xplain all such phenomena without any subsidiary hypolti 
esis. The ancestor worship of I'haca, the worship of Odysscu 
and Laertes comes into contact with the Polytheism of the Cronids 
and affiliated to Poseidon, Kach city, isLind or tribe trie* 
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^oits of its owa special ancestors of a completed gcncal- 
igy with those of the newer and greater god. The deeds of the 
Iraveler Odysseus are assimilated to those of }^cr^lcs, his newly 
k-ssigncd ancestor, and the mylh gradually assumes its present 
ft«rm. I am not now going into detail on this or any other Greek 
amjth. I hope to do so hereafter ; but at present 1 want merely 
•%o show you my way of looking at these phenomena. You 
pay, if you please, regard it as merely a hypothesis of mine, un- 
loved at presenl. but to be tested at some length in the two next 
All I ask here is. that you should clearly see what the 
'polhests is. 
ri might stop here in the question of collision of belief, just as 
tforc. in that of direct development, as I only orofess to be 
:ating of Polytheism, and say nothing of what happens when 
llonotheistic belief comes in contact with Polytheistic, or Fetichis- 
c with ancient or ancestor worship. But as my explanation 
\ the earlier phenomena is merely an adaptation, mutatis mil- 
iudii, of what we know to have happened in these late cases, I 
lust remind you briefly of a few facts familiar to all of you. 
PFou know how as Buddhism, spread and prevailed over the 
kher beliefs of these portions of the east where it has obtained 
a permanent footing, it was obliged to tolerate, if not to adopt 
the polytheistic and other popular doctrines of the masses in these 
parts; you know how far the popular doctrines of the Hindoos 
from pure Brahmanism. Still more familiar is it to 
J that the beliefs of our Norse forefathers in Odin and Balder. 
e so far from being extirpated by Christianity, that traces of 
survive among us to this day; j-ou know that our so- 
1 Christian festivals, Easter, Christmas, and so on, the 
s of our week days and much else, can be distinctly traced 
c to the Norse faiths ; and what is still more important, you 
t how these Norse religions in the North and the Greeco- 
: religions in the South, reacting on Christianity, forced it 
" ipt the deities under the name of saints, the old festivals 
I new nomenclatures, the old legends in sometimes very 
ightly modified form'^. You know how Christ, Peter and 
"ss in many an old tale have replaced Odin, and Loki, 
how . Frigga or Here, the Queen of Heaven, has prac- 
ally reappeared in the Virgin Mary. Well, my position in 
"s matter is practically that which Lycll took in geology, t 
ievc that the same causes which we know to have been at 
wk in historic times arc sufficient to explain the phenomena 
I earlier times, and that these causes being sufficient, others 
I not to br needlessly invoked. 

main principles thus inadequately set forth now, 

r want of lime, I hope to illustrate in succeeding lectures ; al 

yrate. so far as the ancient forms of polytheism are concerned. 

I recapitulate them for sake of clearness. The first law is 
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that man'3 religious Jevelopment lias taken place in llie orde 
expanding environment, viz.: that of individual, family, tr 
oi^nr^ni. if.-irlli. planet, universe ; the corresponding objects 
worshigi Ixring ancestors of individ-tal, of family of race, anin 
and pUnls, hcjivenly bodies and meteors, anthroponiorphii 
This order agrees with the educational development of 
races, as set forth by me in niy previous lectures here. 
second law is that the so-called monotheistic religions, 
into two groups, the one developing specially the idea of 
omnipresent, omnipotent life, the other that of an ctern 
wise «nd benevolent law; the former pantheistic, the latter th 
tic. The third law is, that when two religions have in 
w.ty collided, the one remains supreme, but d jes not esc 
modification ; the other is o\'ercomc. but does not lose existei 
and. moreover, in all genealogies or lists of any kind that i 
result from the interaction of the two religions, the order is 
variable, viz.: the new faith takes the first place the ancest 
etc., of the older faith being subjoined to those of the new. 

We are now in a position to recognize one of the moat fef 

causes of errors in this subject. It arises from the comparis 

of isolated phenomena, without regard to the general purpot 

a whole mythology, or the historical position of the reiigi 

from which the instances are taken for comparison. For exam 

Mr.Cox compares Tyr and Savitri because each has lost one h 

with avievv to identify these divinities. In like manner hese 

Odin the Greek Cyclops, because he has one eye. Now, ifthei 

iinj'thing clear in these mythologies, it is that Tyr is storm 

ij.ivitri sunrise. Odin the .supreme all father, and Pypolhemus, 

nifjht-darkness and such identifications, on such grounds, 

worse than childish. Again, the fairy tale editors, with hardj> 

♦exception, classify their tales by the occurrence of a swan l 

or a pair of seven-league-boots, in them, and we know i 

:Mlight the results are that they have obtained. Until they 

iit the central idea of each myth or fairy tale, and this c 

t>c got at by just such investigations as enable the natural 

*:orian to classify his specimens under genera and species, th; 

to say, by invc^igation into the history of each individual st 

.«;onibined with investigations into the hii-tory of the religio 

txjlongs to, until this central idea could be got at in cacli case 

*Lriie classification much less any true affiliation will be obtai 

Thus il is thai iil the present time in spile of the many va 

Ksle facts that hiive been ascertained bv the inventors ind M 

.«j:iilcs of the Sun. Dawn and Storm theories, these fiicis 

«-oniain isolated and unharniunious. The promulijalors u( tl 

jm. heories have been too interes.ed in the special doctrints I 

-^vcre advocating to he able to lake a sultiticmly \»fgK vir 

«L I^e subject generally, and their energies have been dmtipatc 

.^-onlroversies with each other. Ihe result has b« 
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o one of llit-sf theories has succrt-ded. cilhiT in ;itt<iining 

crntT.lI iUCPplanre or in .ivoiditi-i publii' ridiculf, and in coiisc- 

aucnce of tlic ridicule much that is di-moiiMratablv true in the 

^-ork of Max Mulk-r, C'ux, Kuhn, SctiwJiriz, Ureal and others, 

s been far from being so generally accredited iis it oiijjht to be. 

■ llie Mtlier hand the immature generalization of iliose writers 

»o are unwilling to leave any phenomona in beaveii or earth 

V8ccnunied for in iheir philosophy have been, in this country 

3«ny rate, received with far too much l.iud-ition. 

Il will not be needful for me to point out how incomplele and 

Unliistorical all a priori leaching is. It may be needful for mc 

say a few words in defense of my future proceeding in the 

iro next lectures, in which I shall have to bring before you a 

amber of details of these old polytheisms which may seem to 

>ulhe njere hu^Ws of dead beliefs, long since devoid of nour- 

shment for any sane creature, mere rubbish, to be carted away 

knd forgotten. But unless you ignore the great doctrine of con- 

"* nuity in history, you cannot set light by deUiils of those faiths 

am which our own practical beliefs have developed, nay, which 

n survive amongst us in 'heir original or scarcely altered 

OS. It is true that life being shnrt, the results attained by a 

png and tedious development of the race have now to be quickly 

[Cached by the individual in the various stages of ancestor wor- 

animal worship, meteor worship — polytheism and the 

-having to be condensed into a scarcely noted epoch of 

ur childhood. In a year or two we pass through such growth 

s rcptesenls all the successive ages from man's first erection of 

I tomb-temple as an abode for his dead ancestor to the glorious 

ctrj' of the Homeric Gods, Hut it isalsotrue that polytheism 

s left in our literature, our education and our art such impress 

' Cannot be understood without very extended detail, and to 

tnis detail we do in fact devote a portion of our higher school 

Wlucation, 

If then, I ask you to give lo the polytheism of oilier races, es- 
!*«cially to that of our own race, some of the same attention 
which you have (jivcn to that of the Greeks and Romans, it 
"^'Rht not be so unreasonable, hut when w« consider that a vast 
stnount of what is now considered in the domain of science, 
was in polythestic times included in that of religion, that for in- 
stance, no natural history existed apart from the observations 
tnade in animal saoitices, no astronomical science apart from 
tfec observations of the .sky made for religious purposes, it be- 
iwtnes clear thai not only the history of religion, but also the 
llurtorv of science demands of us an acquaintance with these 
f •Bl'lylorm* of polylheLsm, Moreover they can be systematic- 
r silly Audted for ihey are for the most part systematicallv proved. 
I fitndvof ancestor worship, beyond its most general phenomena, 
1 mnud become, even if we could get at its details, a tedious rep 
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lition of the same ihitiff over and ox'cr again, one ancestor Jl 

another ancestor would not diftlir in important characteristics. 
Even anim;il worship has comparatively Utile interest 
in it. but to traL-e in polytheism the class! lication which^ 
these early people made of the natural phenomena of the heavens^ 
to observe the relative importance which they assigned to each 
to watch the unconcious metaphors by which they humaaizec: 
the mighty energies of nature, to dcvelope the historic coanec^ 
tion between the forms of beliefs which seem to have no extern^ 
likeness, to seek out the fragmentary forms of these once h'vin.*^ 
faiths which have survived either in isolation or combined into ne — 
forms, to dissect these hybrid animals and restore the originals -^ 
which they have been combined, all this is a fascinating and not :3tt. 
together a useless study. Of course I cannot give you very mn«^ 
investigation of this kind in two lectures. I shall have to a.: 
sume much that in a longer course would admit of detailed pro<=' 
but I trust that in which I shall give you there will be enou^ 
to show that I have worked in a scientific spirit. 



SONG OF ALTABISCAR. 



BY WRNTWORTH WEB3TEK. 

A cry U lieanl 

From Ihe Basque moiiiitam's niid»l 

Etcheeo Yiuna. * Al his door creel 

Lislens and cries, "Whal want thcj;? VVlui U'";" Iliiri:? 

At hU lord's Teel ihe dog that sleeping bv 

Starla up, hiii bark lilU Alubiscnri luuncl. 

"rhrou^ ^Ibanela's pass Ihe noise resounds. 
Striking the rocit* on righl and left it conies; 
"Tis the dull murmur of a host from far, 
Fram off the mountain hei(^(8 our men reply. 
Sounding aloud the sienal of their horns; 
Ktcheto Yauna whets his arrows then. 

They conic ! ITicy come ! See what a wood of s[icari, 
Whal flags of myriad lints llont in the midst! 
What li^tning-flasbes glance from olT their arms! 
How many be they? Count ihem well my child. 



tj, 14, 15, 16. 17, l8, 19. ; 



Swifi from ihc mountain 
Righl on Ihcir lieads, 
And crush and slay ihcn 



•"The master of the house." ' 
any rank. His wife is "Elcheo 

tAIIabiscnr is the monnlnin or 
scene of conflict. 
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ni'i^iU ficsh! 



Wh«l WD«M Uiev. '■■"■ 

^Vhv come lhc\ '!■■ ■ ■■ 

(kxl madctlic iiiil 

Down foil Hie F'i! 

Slr«nii. tile ii-il ' !■ ■ 

ni whdl » iCBof IjIih.u: uii, 

VXy, Id wKiim ^Iretiglh rcmainclh ancl a hone! 
My, Girlunian, red doaLaiui raven ]itunic.<>l 
IJct ihy iUmx nc|>hcw, Knlflnd, stark in death: 
!■''» him hti lirilliani cotiingc nau^l avails. 
Ami, now, ye DaMjues, leaving awhile thcHC n-ckh, 
llown on the Dying foe your arrovnii shower: 

niey lun! 'ITiey runi Where now tli.il wowl of s 
Where the gay llatp iIulI flanntnl in tlieir niid>t? 
Riys fiiiin thrir b[cKKl>ilBiiie<l nrms an lunger flash ] 
*' w many ate Iliey? Connl theni well, iny chihl. 
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One! There IS left not one. 'Tiho'cr! 

F.ichcco Yauna, hi>me wilhihy dog retire. 

Uiiibocc thy wife and child, 

Tliine urovs dedui, and sW* theni with lliiiii- ti^mi; 

And ihen lie ilnwii nnd sleep thercun. 

Al iiighlytm mangleil dciih hholl eagle>: cm, 

And III eternity llui^c ItunCN t>hall lilcni/h. 

The above is a translation of some Basque lines which' ap- 
arcd in the "journal de I'lustitut Historique. Tome ist, pre- 
_^iere Annec, Paris. 1834." The author of the article which 
i lorms tlie introduction to the sone, M. Garay de Moiiglave, 
asserted that it was one of the songs preserved among the Basques 
from generation to generation; that he had seen in the possea- 
5ii>n of the Comte Garat. an ancient MS. written in two columns 
in parchment, which the celebrated La Tour d'Auvcrgnc, the 
first grenadier of France, had received from the Prior of a Con- 
*'<^nt in San Sebastian. Spain, when he went there to treat for the 
'-'pitulation of the city in 1794. M. Monglavc asserted also 
'h.it he had collected several variations of the song from differ- 
*-*nt points of the Basque territory on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
He also says tliat the Basque text which he publishes docs not 
Wlow any one copy, but is made up of a collation of these 
Jilifcrcnl copies. He was assisted in this work by a young 
I^stiuc .scholar, M. Dahalde. 

P'rom the first appearance of the sontj, controversy began 
•ibisui it. It was accepted by some as an almost contemporary 
•"^count of the event which it describes, viz., the defeat of 
*-harlemagnc's rear-guard, the death of his nephew Roland, and 
^1": plunder of the baggage by the Vascons, or Basques, at 
Roncisvallcs, or Ronccvau.\. A. D. 778. By others its authen- 
ticity was as strongly opposed, and the controversy has contin- 
ued lo the present day, It is only quite recently that the names 
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of llie real author:* of the French song, and the Hasquc transta- 
tion of it, have been given to the world. 

Le Dictioniiaire Universel dcs Contcmporain. par G. Vaquc- 
reau. Paris, i86i, gives us the following information concerning 
M. Monglave: "' Mongiave (Francois-KugcneGaray.dit (called) 
de) * was born at Rayonne. Marcli 5, 1796. He devoted him- 
self to minor journahsni, founded in 1823, U Dinble hoiUux, t a 
paper which he revived in 1832, and 1857, and kept up a con- 
tinual attack on the Restoration. He was more than once im- 
prisoned and heavily fined, and was obliged to hide himself 
undei false names. In 1833 he founded "The Historical Institute," 
a society which was authorized by law in 1834, .ind of which he 
was elected perpetual secretary," 

It is evident that this position of M. Monglave, as Secretary 
of the Historical Institute, gave him peculiar facilities for intro- 
ducing anything he might wish to print in the journal of the 
institution, without being called upon to produce vouchers for 
its authenticity. He asserted that all the ballads of the Basques 
are full of the valiant exploits of the Peers. There is not a 
single Basque ballad on the subject. The memory of Charle- 
magne and of his Peers is indeed preserved among tliem, and that 
names are familiar to all in the district of " I^ Soule," Even in 
the" Basse Navarie," a Spanish Basque peasant whiled a»a 
four hours' walk from Les Aldudes to Roncesvalles, by relating 
to me in Spanish the story of the defeat and death of Roland; 
but his story was that of the " Chauson de Roland, the great 
epic of northern France, and of the false " Chronicles ofTurpin." 
not at all that of the ■' Chant d' Altabiscar. The story of Char- 
lemagne is kept alive in the " La Soule." the most easterly 
of the three districts of the French Pays Basque, by the open- 
air dramas, pastorals or tragedies still performed there, \fany 
of these take their subject from the old Carolingian legend. 
Such are the pastorals of " Charlemagne," " Roland," "' Les 
douze Pairs de France," " Les quatre Fils Aymon," " Rich- 
ard sans Pcur, Due de Normandic," etc., etc.; but the story ol^ 
all these dramas is regularly taken from the little books hawked 
about France. " Les livres populairesdes Colponage," is ruddy 
printed on coarse paper, with still ruder wood-cats, and sold a( 
about 30 c. A full account of such books, including several 
which contain the subject-matter of the pastorals. wiU be fouittl 
in the excellent "Historic dcs Livres I'opulairies. on de la Litera- 
ture du Colportage, depuis Ic XV^ Sicclc. par M, (^harlca 
Nisard; 2 vols.; Paris, 1854." It is from such books, and from 
the pastorals founded on them, and from no other source, thi 
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.gne and 



he modcra Basques have their knowledge of Ch^rlci 
T Roland, 

I «id that from the first appearance of the "Chant d'AllabU- 

" its authenticity w;is contested. Among the better known 

^tfrsonbolh sides are : Fauriel, who accepted it, and Du Mcgo, 

denied it. Chahs, Cenac-Moncaut, Fr. Michel. Louis Laude, 

^cl others received it ; but more exact scholars, like M. Barry, 

Toulouse. Gaston Paris, J. F. Blade Lane, opposed it. The 

31 critical dissertation on it is from the pen of M, Alexander 

^iliioux, a Basque, of Bayonne. This appeari^d in the columns 

* a local paper. " ITnipartial dc.i Pyrenees," lo, 1 1, 22 Scptem- 

•T, 1873. These articles were reprinted by M. Julien Vinson, 

Rrofcasor of Indian Languages, in the school of OrienLtl Lan- 

uagcs at Paris, first, in the " Avt-nir de Bayonne" 1,3.6 May, 

BS78, and afterwards in an interesting volume of " Melanges de 

anguisliquc ct d'Anthropologic. par Abel Hovelacqi'e. Hmile 

|Kcot and Julien Vinson ; — Leroux. Paris. 1880." In Spain, and 

nong the Spanish Basques, a warmer welcome has been given 

to it than in France ; Lafuente, Amador de los Rios, Araquis- 

lain the editors of the Rti'ista Eushara. and of the Eushal-crtia, 

and Don V'ose Manterola in his excellent coilection, " El Can- 

cioners Vasco." have all received it as authentic. It was first 

Eublished in England in 185S, in the " Gentleman's Magazine." 
V M. Francisque Michel, the authorof that charming book ' Le 
ftiys Basque.' and the discoverer of " La Chanson de Roland;" 
but in the same magaiine, in March, 1859, appeared a most im- 
portant statement from M. Antoine d'Abbadie. a Basque on his 
filler's side, a member of the Institute of France, renowned 
ejually for his linguistic as for his mathematical attainment. He 
svriles in January, 1859: 

" ! am sorry that the Attabiscarraco Cantiia^ mentioned in your 
same number, is acknowledged as a gem of andtat popular 
poetry. Truth compels me to deny that it is universally admit- 
ted as such, for one of my Basque neighbors has often named 
; person i,\ho, about twenty-four years ago, composed it in 
French, and the other person, who translated it into inodcrH but 
liferent Basque." In the next number. April, 1859, M. Fr. 
tlicbcl writes: '■ Henceforth I will believe that the songs called 
vearcH Caiitua and Allabiscarraco Canttut are forgeries." 
tilotwiths landing this declaration, which I produced in the Ap- 
aidix to the 2d edition of my " Basque Legends," 1879, the 
continued to be received as genuine. A writer in the 
iaturday Review, August 17, 1B7S, appeals to it seriously as if 
t were a contemporary document with the fight at Roncesvalles, 
f tile u*e of rocks is confirmed by the Basque ballad of Altabiscar. 
1 which, however, there is no allusion to the powerful induce- 
pent of botily." As poetry it has received excessive praise. A 
in Bl.ickwood's Magazine, November, 1881, puts it far 
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above " La Chausoii de Roland," and says with disdain : ■■'tJlic 
critics assert that this noble chant is modern." Bui the eho'^'^ 
of admiration culminates in the " Discourses, (or Orationsi, r^'^'i 
at the reception of Don Victor Balagucr. the distinguished po*'. 
dramatist, and historian of Catalonia, to the Spanish AcadcrrtJ. 
February 25, 1883. He there styles it, "that famous sorg of 
Altabiscar, be it more or less ancient, a point which I doii<5t 
now discuss, but which, whether more ancient or more modem, 
is a monument of glory more than sufficient to enrich a whole 
series of literary generations." p. 4. And again in the notes, in 
which he gives both the Basque text and a fine Spanish transla- 
tion of it by Sr. Manterola. he writes of "its monumental and 
imperishable Allabiskarco Cantiia. or Song of Altabiscar, »« 
Avhose more Or less remote antiquity the last word hasnoty^t 
been said." p. 29. 

On the publication of the above " Discursos," I wrote to 
M, d'Abbadie, the author of the letter in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine referred to above, begging him to declare to the world tb»c 
names of the true authors of the piece. In reply I received tHc 
following statement made by Capt. Duvoisin, one of the best- 
known Basque scholars, and the author of the translatioa <*' 
the Bible into L.abourdin Basque for Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

"The young IJasques, and especially the students at iHy 
universities, the law and medical students, who follow lli»^'*^ 
studies in Paris, are fond of singing In parts, a song formed fro''^ , 
the names of the numbers in Basque : one two three, up ^^ m 
twenty; then backwards, from twenty to one.* 

"M. Garay de Monglave was a Bayonnais, and frequented t^''^ 
company of his fellow-countrymen. This song, Ihissouver' 
his country, far from home, inspired him with the idea of the so**5 
of Altabiscar. He composed it in French. One of my cousir**^ 
M. Louis Duhalde, of Espelatte. who was then giving lessons «' 
I'aris to young students who wished to enter the K'cole Pol^-'''" 
technique, translated the work of M. de Monglave into Basqu^* 
I^uis Duhalde had never made a study of his mother-ton gut^ ' 
he knew only what he had learnt of it as a child, and thus hi^ 
translation shows an inexperienced hand. He translated itsins' 
ply into prose, without metre and without rhyme; the pieces ca*^ 
be recited only; tht numbers alone, one, two, three, etc.. ar*^ 
sung, and that to a tunc which has certainly nothing warlike? 
about it It is necessary to add that the pretended copies, witt^ 
\-ariation:i, preserved in the mountains, have never existed." 



t Idler uhlcli aanmiimnieil ihU ilccUrntion. M. d' .^b1«die informs ine ihat h^ 
Ml) ihc nunilwni luno In elxhl tylUbIc lines as a wrnue ai dnncc (uiw. by » 
It, near Si. Kicrunr <ie HnJEoiry. Aintb«r fricoH, who h«d aatt jinncd in the 
% at ihrm In IMrln, nnil nlTcn al Si. Jean de Ijii, its a |>ul song, sang ibeu 
> mt. 'fhc air 1> venr •Lullalde ftir thit pnr|insc: 
. "hai iHiihInK trntllke n1ic>ul \V 
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Tiple reflection ought to have made people consider, that 
if a song can be preserved by oral tradition, a recitation which 
cannot be sung could not have a future. M. Duhalde himself 
lias often laughed with me over the mistake of so many writers." 
" The original of the above note is signed * Duvoisin,' and ac- 
L'^mpanies a letter of the same Basque scholar, dated Ciboure, 
M zxy 30, 1 883, in which he authorizes me to make of his declar- 
ation anv use I please. Axtoise d' Abbadie. 

'-[■«is"),i.i.. I. iss.v" "(der Institute.)"" 

"Xhe authorship is thus known, and this ancient song is really 
or» 1 y half a century old. 

This declaration agrees exactly with the criticisms ofM.Dihioux 
wl-»« pointed out that the author of the song was writing in 
B-^rrsifHfH-hat. he had thought in Fa-nc/i, and remarked on the use of 
der^dish Basque diminutives in place of the language of a man. 
As5 to the Basque being in prose, even those editors who were 
ino>st in favor of the antiquity of the song were never able to 
recluce the irregular lines to any known measure of Basque 
v^ »^se. 

The history of this song seems to me to be very instructive, 
si* owing as it does, the little value of subjective criticism, except 
in the very best hands, especially if patriotic or other emotion 
ifi iillowcd to sway one's judgment in the slightest degree. 



MONGOLIAN RUINS. 

BY J. lill-MAN. 

Kuins in Mongolia would be a more correct expression, for the 
"lungols have hardly anything that could go to ruin. A tribe 
■^f Mongols who inhabited any district, on abandoning their lo- 
I'llity would leave few traces of their occupancy. Immediately 
■'''er their gotnj;, there would be scraps of felt, rags of skin 
*^laibes, and cotton clothes, odds and ends of lent wood, mould- 
"^•"td fut-l, circles o( cattle pens at tirst barren then luxuriant, a 

HP '"' '"" ^^ ashes, and a well. 
■ .Twenty years later there might be a remnant of ashes and a 
»lii»ht depression where the well had been, and a few years to 
that again and it is questionable if even the filled up well would 
"« discernable. The only impression that a Mongol ever makes 
^^ a lanndscape, the only impression that has anything last- 
1" y about it is the horse enclosure, a circular earthen wall which 
IS sometimes thrown up to confine horses at night. 

M'hence then come the ruins in Mongolia? The Mongols 
',jj<:mselves have little or no explanation to offer concerning them, 
Mierc seems to be a sort of general tradition that once upon a 
lime thR Chinese occupied a large tract of Mongolia, extending. 
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according lo some 
Urga, and that they v 



of liie tradition, ;ix f^ir noi^ 
at last driven out of Mongolia bv 
$ Mongol leader who 8wi;pt the land clear of llif d(=i 
tested Jind despised Chinaman. At the present day the sam» 
despised Chinaman is slowly working his way up north, gradi 
ually displaring the sparse t'enls and the Hocks and herds of th« 
Mongols, by lielde of giain waving around numerous and com* 
foriable looking homesteads. The Mongol, us he shifts back 
his tent farther into the destrl, heaves a aigh for his departec 
glory and nourishes in his heart a propht.-i'y said lo exist, tha 
in the fuluri; there shall arise another great Mongol leader who 
will again sweep the land clear of the intruder with ihe buttle 
cry of Mongolia for the Mongol. 

The ruins are principally of two kinds — cities and mills. 

The Cities are very numerous. Almost luiywhere within 
eighty or a hundred miles of the present Chinese frontier, these 
cities may be met with. All thai is now left ol" them b 
mud walls crumbled and smoothed otT into mounds, grass growo 
and seemingly nearly as durable as the natural features of th< 
countrj' themselves. Some few of these walls having more f 
pendicular pans left, betoken an antiquity of no great age, biiJ 
most of them are crumbled down to an angle of durability tha 
seeminglv would be little afiected by two or three hundreds of 
years. If it is true that earth mounds are the most durable 
monuments that human industry can raise, some of these citiei 
may be of a very ancient date indeed. 

In some few of these cities may be found a few bricks, a fe« 
pieces of tile, or a block or two of inarble, and near the entrant 
of one city, till a year or two ago, might be seen standing a per 
pendicular stone, which probably stood as it had been placed b; 
the same hands that raised the walls that are now rtpresertei 
by crumbled mounds. It is probable that Chinese litcratur 
gives an account of the population who built and inhabittrd thos 
cities, but in the localities where those cities stood, and amort; 
the present inhabitants of the place who tend their Docks then 
and ride up of an evening on lo these mounds lo see if thei 
cattle are coming home, no tradition even of the people seem 
to be left. " Their memory and their name is gone, ' The ruin 
of the cities are not at all strange. They are just what migh 
be expected, pel haps what would be found some hundreds v 
years hence in a Chinese district if the inhabitaTils were drivei 
but and their country made into a sheep walk to-morrow. Bu 
Ihe mills are curious. They arc in various degrees of prcsorva 
tion. Of some there are only traces left. Some are preservei 
better, nearly half being left. Some again are perfect and entiri 
They consist of two parts — a circular groove and a great rouni 
stone with a hole in the centre. It is quite evident that Ihe cir- 
cular stone ran on its edge in llic groove. The stone is a 
BIX feet in diameter and a foot, more or leiy, thick; witile Ih 



eroovc describes a circli; of about twenty-six feci ia cliamettfr. 
'Ttie groove is very shallow, beinj; only iiboiit seven or eifjK 
inches deep. These mills are numerous in Montjolia. The* 
^rouve Mtonea may be tnuiul pul lo a variety of uses bv the 
P"esenl Mongol. Are itepfing slones wanleH for crossing a 
Icream, these old j^ruove stones are hunted up and broujjht into 
_ fae; is a big stone wanted f^ir idmosf any purpose, an old yroove 
stone is most likely to be the (irst one that oHers; does it happen 
lo be niN^essary lo make a run for the water from the well to 
tii«- vvalering tn.nigh, old groove stones are placed with ihe curve- 
"'cvtrsed in alternate stones, the Joints made waier-Uifhl with a 
"""-cking of old fell, and there is a conduit, winding a little it is 
"e, but more durable than the wooden trough itself: imd iij. 
a few cases poorer Mongols An without a irovigh at all, and 
Icr (heir few cattle froma run of these same groove sionea 
iced end to end and joined as described above with fell. 
Il is only in the less inhabited districts where no one wanted 
the stones that these rude mills can be seen entire. The 
c\ueslion arises what were they meant to grind.' It could hardly 
be^rain. For grinding grain the stone wheel seems supcrflu- 
i>ualv heavy and the immense diameter of the groove inconven- 
ienify la^ge. What else could it be that these bye-gone people 
wanted so badly to grind that they had lo set up their cumber- 
some mills everywhere? Whatever it was that they wanted 
W grind, what persuaded them lo give that mill so great a 
cirtumference, as about eighty feet? Would not a smaller cir- 
cumference have done equally as well? Are there anj' such 
mills used for anything at the present day. Or were these rude 
mills used by a semi-barbarous or half instructed people who 
didotit know enough to make more convenient mills? 

These old cilics, these old mills call up sad thoughts in the 
Weast of the traveler in his lonelj- journey over the plain. 
They point to the fact that the land that is now desolate, desli- 
lote in many parts of catlte even, was once well peopled. Some 
nilhless force must have violently set back the hand of pro- 
greas. It is impossible to sympathize with the Mongols who 
rtjoite in their land reclaimed from the possession of the invader, 
."uid us the traveler sees his silent string of camels winding 
along a road, in which with shuifling feet they tread on the now 
Worn level foundations of the walls of houses, it is impossible 
poi to think how much more attractive the landscape would 
look if thickly inhabited, even by a people who knew no better 
thiU) to set up mills twenty odd fedt in diameter. 
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WHO WERK THE MOUND BflLDERS?' 

BY CVRUS THOMAS. 

It is not my intention to attempt a review of this impwUnt 
work in this article, the cliief object I have in view being tocali 
aitention lo the position taken in it on the question " Whowerft 
the mound-builders? " and to present a few additional reasoM 
for believing that the position, which holds that the mouodi 
were buiU bv Indians, is correct. 

As indicating the diversitj' of opinion on this topic, we noWi 
the fact that simultaneously with the appearance of ProfrasOf 
Carr's work, which is literally crowded with evidence in support 
of the position he lakes, a paper is read before the Scienlilic 
Association, at Minneapolis, which carries back the ; 
building age to the " Chaniplain era," or geologic period whiw 
the western plains were yet mostly lakes, when the loess bluS 
were being heaped up, and the older river terraces were bong 
formed. 

" W/wwereilic mound-biiilciers?" We answer unhesitatmglv, 
Indians — the ancestors of some, perhaps of several of thelnba 
of modern or historic times. 

In discussing this question, we start out with two i 
facts: First, That when the country was discovered bf 
Europeans, it was inhabited by Indians only, of whose pre%iom 
history we know nothing except what is gleaned from vague 
and uncertain traditions. Second, That we have no hisloricaJ 
or other evidence, unless it be derived from the antiquities them- 
selves, that any other race or people than the Indians ever occu- 
pied this region previous to its discovery at the close of the 
fifteenth centur}-. 

We enter the discussion, therefore, with at least a presump- 
tion in favor of the theory that these wnrks were built by Vf 
dians. A presumption that must be overcome with sonK 
evidence l^ the contrary- A presumption that renders cw 
lact which indicates aimilaricv between the Mound -builders a 
Indians in art?, customs, religion, modes of life, etc, 
ment in rapport of this theort-. 

That ibe people who left behind them these monuments neftW 
acertaia degree 3edentar\-,siistaining existence, chietlv, inptull' 
least, b}' a^culture, must be conceded ; that they had somelciM 
o( organization and government by means of which, force o 
be agfrregatcd and coTitrolled to a sufficient extent to biald'' 
ytonU miut be admitted, and that they had made suffic' 
Vance in the simpler arts to produce the implements, 
and omaments found in them (except such as are 

•"T"*/ .W*i,<Ut y Il4r Miiiiiit/fi i'atUy Hi 
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foreign origin) is evident. But does it follow as a necessary- in- 
f«;rt:ncc from these admissions, that ihey were not Indiam? We 
think not. 

I cannot he)]) wondtring, as does Prof, Carr, whj' it is that so 
rniiny intulligtnt writers, when discussing this question, have 
ignored the well known historical fact, that nearly all of the 
Indian tribes eust of the Mississippi and some residing west of 
it, when first encountered by Europeans were cultivators of the 
soil and sedenmry. Even so well informed and cautious a 
^'riter as Foster remarks:* " A broad chasm is to be spanned 

I fore we can link the mound-builders to the North American 
dians. They are essentially ditlerent in their form of gov- 
ntnent, their habits and their daily pursuits. The latter, 
ice known to the white man. has spurned the restraints of 
^cntary hfe which attach to agriculture and whose rcquire- 
pxlft in his view are ignoble." 
Although having barbarous customs and indulging in many 
cruel practices from the earliest notices we have of them — a 
fact "equally true of the civilized races of Mexico and Centra] 
.\mericii — yet when iirst visited there was scarcely a tribe 
lri)m the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes, and from the Atlantic 
to the borders of the wtstem plains but had its li.\ed seat, its 
local habitation, and subsisted to a large extent upon the pro- 
ducts ot agriculture. 

De Soto, in his entire march from Florida to the western part 
of Arkansas did not, as we judge from three narratives of his 
Mpcdition, procure wild game sufficient to have lasted his party 
a sinyle week, yet he traveled through this region for two years 
with an army, at first, of one thousand men and three hundred 
and lifiy horses. Their chief and often only food was maize 
taken from the natives. 

The earlv vovagers along the Atlantic shore observed fields 
"f tiiis plant at almost every point where they landed. We 
have only to look in DeBry to see that the Indians of this sec- 
'ion depended verv largely upon agriculture for subsistence. 
John Smith and his colony depended for the preservation of 
ihcir lives very largely on this fact, Jacques Cartier found the 
inhabitants of old Hoc'helaga, cultivating maize ; La Salle found 
the same thing true in Illinois. But it is unnecessaiy for me to 
introduce any evidence on this point as Prof. Can- has so fuly 
covered the ground in his " Section I," as to leave no one aln 
excuse for making a blunder on this point hereafter. The won- 
der is how any intelligent writer with such an abundance of 
testimony in his reach, should have gone astray in this respect. 
The early historv- of our country from the time of Cabeza de 
KVaca'a strange journey across the continent to the time of the 
' loval of the tribes to the west side of the Mississippi, is full 
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of evidence that the various tribes had lived seals and < 
mined boundaries lO thtir sevtral lerrilorius so ihfit th*;y knei^M 
when they were trespassinjj on each other's possession!). W^ 
lind it in the luirraiives of De Soto's expedition, in the discus — 
sions of the nutnerou-s treaties made with each other and witha 
the whites. We find it alluded to even in poetry, liction undB 
paintini;. 

]t is true that war parties were constantly wandering over the^ 
country, but this is not necessarily inconsistent with the idea oE 
fixed homes ami permanent dwellinfj places. 

We can not preseni in a single arii.le the abundant proofs t^^ 
be found on this point, but take for granted thai it will be at 
mitted by the careful reader of our early history; we also rcfi 
the reader to Prof, Carr's work where much testimony relatEn 
to this subject is given. 

The term " Mound-builders." though adopted from necessity 
has proven a stumbling block in the way of progress in '" 
study of our prehistonc remains, as it has come into such t 
versal use as to lead many, in fact, most writers who has 
directed attention to the subject, to speak of them and in fact I 
consider them as one feofle. 

We quote again from Dr. Foster, who may he taken as 
representative of this class, • Speakftig of the ancient work: 
he says: "While the character of these structures, as trace 
over wide areas, difi'ers in minor particulars, still there is 
general uniformity which stamps the autiiors as one peop 
and siilijects of one controlJtng government^'' Yet, as everyon 
knows, who has studied these works with any care, the onl 
similarity between the extremes in form and construction is t" 
fact that they are built of earth. The effigy mounds of Wii 
consin, the ordinary conical tumuli found in all parts of it 
country, the pyramidal and terraced mounds of the souther 
states, and the enclosures of Ohio, diffi^r so widely in every i 
spect except that they are built of earth, that to speak of thei 
as "preseniing a general uniformity" is erroneous and misleac 
ing. Between the extremes of forms and modes of construciio 
presented in these works, we may insert most of the mounds t 
kurope. Asia and the rest of the world. 

In addition to this fact the ancient works of our countrj-, a 
we are now able to demonstrate, were erected for widely diflerer 
purposes. Some ui them, as most of the truncated, pyratnida 
and terraced mounds of the south, are sites for temples, cound 
houses and residences; while a larger portion in the norther 
and central regions were intended solely as depositaries for th 
dead. The endosures of Ohio and elsewhere were probabl 
intended chiefly, or in part at least, for defense and securii; 

•Prehislotic Ratt-s, p, 79. 
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-while ihc small carthcrn rings in Tennessee and Southern Mis- 
liTi mark the lotalions of houses or wigwams. 
Tlic unfonunale term "sacrud enclosures," adopted by 
J uicr iint' Davis, has been so gentTally ;!ccepled as inditalive 
■ the purpose for which a certiiin class of these works were 
I'.-cled, that it is looked upon as lilile short of heresy to doubt 
Its propriely. Yet there is not a parlicle of proof to justify it; 
^^^llie cnntrary all the facts asccrlahied indicate thai they arc 
1 remains ol forliticutions or works of defense and security. 
udgtng by all die daUi so far obtained relalinj; to the form, 
emal structure and contents of these works, mucii of which 
I not yet been published, wc perhaps are warranted in con- 
ling ihal the followinf:; districts or areas were occupied by 
H"ent peoples or liibcs. As a matter of course we can only 
Iji^ale lhe*c areas in general ternw, 

Wrst. The Wisconsin district, or rej^ion of the emblemalic 
iefiigj' mounds. 

'Straw/. The Illinois or upper Missi-ssippi dislricl, embracing 
eastern Iowa, northwestern Missouri, -ind northern and central 
Illinois as far south as the mouth of the Illinois livt-r. 
la this rcjiion the works arc simple conical tumuli of 
'inal! or moderate size, found on the uplands and ridges 
^ well as on the bottoms, and were evidently intended 
\"liii;tly as depositaries for the dead. They are lurlher char- 
"Clcrized by internal rude slone or wooden structures or 
liiyers; by the scarcity of pottery vessels; the frequent occur- 
'cnee of pipes, the presence of copper axes, etc. Enclosures 
and walls are of rare occurrence in this region. The skeletons 
found are usually extended and often covered 01 even encased in 
■1 hardened, mortar-like substance. 

Tliif'I. The middle area or Tennessee district, including 

'lulieast Missouri, northeast Arkansas, west and middle T*'n- 

Ke, southern and western Kentucky and southern Illinois. 

is is pre-eminently the pottery region, the typical form being 

^ourd shaped vase. Bui this region is closely allied to, and 

Mrs 10 be, in fact, but a subdivision of the great southern 

Ct, and like it is distinguished from the northern sections 

t fcirger mounds, many of which are pyramidal and trun- 

d and often terraced, and which were beyond question, used 

I domiciliary mounds, and by the fact that they are mostly on 

B bottoms or level lands. Here we meet with repeated ex- 

"■ 'iCS of enclosures, though essentially distinct from those o\ 

\: also ditclies and canals. 

1 the Guif district with which, as we have said, this is 

KlyoUied, it is distinguished chieflvtby the presence of stone 

~e» or cisls, by the small circular house sites, and the dill'er- 

9 in the potl^rv. In this district lh« carved atone pipes are 

*) lens conmion than irj the northern. Ohio and .-\ppalach- 

■ re also that most jf the image vessels of 
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potiery are found. Its works also furnish strong indicarions - 
at least two waves of population. 

Fourth. Tiie Gulf district, includinc the southern half of A- 
kansas and all of the Gulf States. The distinguishing feature 
here are the flat-topped, pyramidal mounds; systems of lar^ 
ditches and canals; terraced mounds and the frequent otcu- 
rence of burnt clay — which had evidently formed the plasic 
ing of houses — in ihe mounds. The poUeiT of this region 
also of superior quality, and generally more fughly ornamenles 
than that of the oiher sections; but the form and ornamentatio" 
of this ware, as well as the mounds themselves, as we enter ihi 
contines of Florida, indicate another subdiviMJon of this gre; 

F.-f'th, The Ohio district which, although presentinc 
features in common with the southern sections, is disunguishe^ 
bv its great circular and square enclosures, the long paralt^ 
lines of earthen walls, the so-called "altar mounds," the numei — 
ous pipes found in the mounds, the character of the poltcr\',ei;s2 

Sixth. The Appalachian district, including western P*orl|-' 
Carolina, east Tennessee, and presumably southwestern Vir- 
ginia, and eastern and central Kentucky. The charactcristtoS 
which appear to distinguish this from most of the other districts 
seem to ally il to thai of Ohio. These arc the the numerou* 
stone pipes, the altar-like structures found in some of iher 
mounds, the use of mica plates in burial, etc. But the peculiar" 
features are the mode of buiial, the ahsence of pottery, the 
numerous polished celts found in the mounds, engraved shells, 
etc. 

The remains in Kentucky present several peculiarities which 
appear to be intermediate between those of this region and Uiose 
of Ohio, but the data so far obtained are not sufficient to enable 
us to decide the point with certainty. 

Seventh. The New York district where the remains arc now 
considered to be of Indian origin. 

There are also localities where there are indisputable evidences 
that one wave of population has been succeeded by another dif- 
fering radically from the first in habits, arts, modes of burial 
and other respects. A very marked instance of this kind way 
discovered last year in northeast Iowa. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we arc certainly jus- 
tified in concluding that the mound-builders belonged to several 
distinct tribes, as widely separated in their ethnic relations as the 
Indian tribes found inhabiting the country at the time of its dis- 
covery by the Europeans. 

The geographical distribution of these ancient work* nl one 
ought, as it seems to me, to lead to the same conclu^on. It '& 
scarcely possible that there cculd have been a nation of pre- 
Columbian times, without beasts of burden or domestic airimals; 
not yet sufficiently advanced in the arts 59 Jjuijd 
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E:, and evidenlly not above the Pueblo tribes in their culture 
s. yet with a central controlling power, governing villages 
tommunilies so widely separated as Wisconsin and Florida, 
York and Louisiana. Evun if we make due allowance (or all 
* •• •• changes and migrations which occurred dunng the mound- 
1 1 !ding period, imd for the ditlcreuces in the ages gI the works 
_ %^ III not do away with this d iflicully. We are therefore forced 
e conclusion that the Mound-builders belonged to several 
Jrent tribes or nations, which furnishes one strong argument 
pvor of the theory that they were Indians. 

THK HOUSES OF THE MOU.NO-IIUri.DKHS. 

Up to the present time not a single house coeval with and 
Ting evident relation to these ancient works has been found, 
mgh hundreds of groups of mounds, marking the sites of 
C villages, are to be seen scattered over the country, vet in 
i of all the number is there a single dwelling remaining. 
i inference is therefore irresistible that their houses were 
t of perishable materials; that they were not sufficiently ad- 
cvtl in art to make use of stone or brick in building. So far, 
tast, the Mound -builders and Indians were alike. But this 
nt all that we can sav in reference to their buildrngjt. Al- 
leh no examples of their houses remain, we arcnot left 
)By in the dnrk in regard to them. 

P various localities, especially in middle and west Tennessee, 

phern Illinois and southeastern Missouri, the sites of thou- 

1b of them are yet distinctly marked by little circular, saucer- 

d depressions from twenty to fifty feet in diameter, each 

pounded by a slightly raised earthen ring. By digging in 

I centre from one to three feet deep, we almost invariably find 

fcashes and hearth which mark the place where the fire was 

pll, and often unearth fragments of vessels used in cooking, 

1^ the bones of animals whose flesh was used as tood. As 

k fire-place is invariablv in the center and there is nothing 

rod to indicate the use of a flue or chimney, we conclude there 

t have been an opening in the top of the dwelling or wig- 

n for the escape oE smoke, and that the form of the house 

■ eonit^a! or dome-shaped. The ring of earth has doubtless 

^ formed bv the decay of the bark or other covering, and 

[ the earth tlirown around and against the base to keep out 

T water and to shield Irom the wind and cold in winter. 

We have in these remains evidences of customs and modes of 

t so stronglv resembling those of some of the Indian tribes 

U no one can fail to note it. The circular form, the size, the 

hbal fire, the want of regularity in placing them, and the per- 

lAble materials of which they were made, are all indications 

mling to one conclusion. 

IBui our testimony in regard to the dwellings of the Mound 
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E »-cl erfiausled, meager as it has generally been 

\plontioos carried on bv the Bureau of Ethnol' 

.Ao )cars in soulheast Missouri, Arkansas aod 

-ivoally in Arkaiisfis. in hundreds of instances beds 

led £Uy coniaining impressions of grass and cane 

li These wtrc generally found one or two feet 

■f JOS ol low fl;it mounds, from one to two feet high, 

. ,M means confined to these, as they were also ab- 

tj: the surface of the large flal-topped and conical 

S> common were these antl so evidently the remain* 

t. AaI the explorers generally speak of ibem io iheiri 

_s*hoi»rNte»." 

, i:e«*.'ral rule the strata occur in this order: first a top 

,1 from one to two feet thick, then a layer of burnt 

i K*ir inches to a foot thick (usually from four to eighl 

Hvl always broken into lumps ^ never in a uniform, 

f trvl- IJelow this a layer of ashes and charcoal in 

e u^unllv found fragments of pottery and occasionally 

^,s*-l*. stone chips, broken bones of animals, and otber 

Luiit«c*tii»iely below this sometimes a layer of hardimed 

H-k cltiy; at this depth — in the mounds of the cast- 

i<4 Arkansas — is usually found one and sometimes 

tL-«.<ti.s though seldom if ever charred. In two instances. 

ftt^l K-niains of the poles of which the houses were buill 

W. *«Hd iwis of two of the upright poles were discov- 

I erect, in a large mound to which an addition had beeo 

, few instances the lines of the upright plastered 

vh.' .Iwliiictlv marked by the yet remainmg base, and ihr 

Iht \\hi<'h had fallen down in a ridye instead of overini 

J. u.'iually the case. As evidence that the clay plasler* 

H^n lalien over in a sheet, it was observed that ihi 

iH wmie cases' was down and the rough side up. 

K'S this plastering had been stamped with an iin- 

MbW made of split cane of large size. .-Vlthougll/ 

were in most instances circular, the remains ol*^ 

■ MU4IV or rectangular form were also found. 

' r will probably remember the description given by 
w of a room formed of poles, lathed with $pbt 
|fcti^^t\l with clay, both inside and out. forming a aolid' 
jX\h he found in a mound in southeastern Missouri* 
L|k>»ie)>Hg. he informs us, was left rough on the outside 
^th wt the inside, and some of it was burned as red an^ 
t • I'iKk; vi'hile other parts were only sun-dried. Somi 
» and cane laths wi-re found decaym), some bum 
I »«*! oiber* rotted but the bark. Tlic inner pjasierinj 
,( Aw i*« i^f vfoo'' e/' thf room ta it /tad fallen m, and a» 
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■^'—^- ^ Ticrc tAf bancs (itid pols. Tlie stutement made by Piof. 
--- allow that this plaalenii}^ was sometimes painted has also 
t - II conlirmcd by the exploriiliona under the Bureau of Ethnol- 

It is evident from these lacts thai thesu iire the remains of 
Vi^ mound -builders' houses, which were constructed of poles, 
sxlhcd with split cane and plastered will) heavy coats of stiff 

- ? n V, precisely as were the houses of ihe Indians of that south- 

• 1 rejjion in the early days of ihe French settlements, AI- 
' 'tigli numerous authorities miyht be cited in proof of this 

- '- .1 lement I will refer to but two. 
Father Gravicr,* speaking of the Tounicas, says: "Their 

pblns are round and vaulted. They are lathed with cane and 
nitiretl with mud from boUom to top, within and witbom, 
th a {»t)od covering nf straw." In one instance, in southern 
kansas, the charred remains of ihis straw covering was found 
ried under the f^dlon plastering. 
)i Henri de Toniit says ilie cabins of the Tensas were square, 
h ihe roof dome-shaped, and that the walls were plastered 
(hh mud to tlie height of twelve feet, and two feet thick. 
■ These facts, taken together with the historical evidence given 
"^'V Professor Carr, appear to me so conclusive r.s to leave no 
jxissible room to doubt that the Indians were the builders of 
ihe mounds of that section, some of which are exceeded in 
dimensions orly by the great Cahokia mound in Illinois, and 
pMsiblv the largest of the Elowali group, near Carlcrsville, 
Georgia. 

Tlie largest of the Knapp group, near Little Rock, is nt:arly 
'W hundred feel high. On the top of the second in size of this 
*'roup (iiboulsixtv feet high and flat on top) several of these 
U'lisof burnt clay were lound by the Bureau assistants. 
If we could trace De Soto's route minutely, and vvilh abso- 
teccrlainty. we would be able, no doubt, to identify, so far as 
y remain, the mounds and other works of which the chron- 
B of bis expedition speak; but unfortunately this cannot be 
, Still there are some parts of il that can be determined 
in reasonable limits. For example, scarcely a doubt re- 
„Jt that he passed through the northern part of Georgia, 
Icing the head-waters of the Coosa river. Tht^ proof on this 
ifil, which 1 cannot stop to give, is so conclusive that we are 
)y warranted in assuming it to be a fact. 

^ow, it so happcns,that while in this region, he stopped at an 

""" n town i finaxitle) where the house of ihe Cacique was sit- 

I on a mound which must have been of onusuallv large 

!, as it is spoken of as "high." This, I am inclined to be- 

I, waa the largest of the celebrated Etowah group near Car- 
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teisville. I am aware that Dr. C. C. Jone^i, our best authorit y- : 
on this subject, locales GtiaxnU in the southeast corner of Mur- 
ray county, hut in this instance I think he is evidently in erron 

Garcilasso, who is our authority in this case, says: *" 
casa estava en un cerro alto, conio de otP's semejentes hem^ 
dicho. Tenio toda ella al derredor un pascadero, que podia 
pasearse por el seis hombres junios." 

"The house was on a high hill (mound) similar to other 
we have alrea.ly mentioned. It had all around about it a road. 
wav on which siv men might march abreast,'' 

This description is peculiar, and so far as I am aware — nn««»*I 
I have tsken some pains to ascertain — can apply only to th — -e 

larjje mound near Cartersville. The words "similar to othei » 

we have already mentioned," make it evident beyond a dou tnrrn t 
that the "hill"' was an artificial one, and that the writer inient^^Bs 
to convey this idea, and so far as I am aware, this is concedet^^J 

The "aho," (high) in the mouths of the explorers, who wei ^B 

Garcilasso's informants, indicates something more elevated iha *^ 
the ordinary mounds. But the "broad way (pascaderoi a -^ 
around it," is the peculiar feature mentioned, which, if the worl^^: 
remains, ought to enable us to identify it. 

As Garcilasso wrote from information and not from p';rson^t_ ' 
observation, he often failed to catch from his informants a cor""~" 
rect notion of the things described to him; this is frequently aj^- -~ 
parent in his work, even where there is no reason to believe h^^^ 
is embellishing from his vivid imagination. In this case it i— "^^ 
clear that he understood there was a terrace running entirelw-— ' 
around the mound, or a roadway around the top outside of ^^^ 
rampart or stockade. Neither of these conclusions could kar^^^_ 
been correct as no such terrace h:is been found to any mouD<2 
in or near that part of Georgia. Mounds with terraces areb^ 
no means rare, but those with terraces running entirely aroaw. 
them are of exceedingly rare occurrence in the United States, 
in fact, 1 doubt, if we omit a few cases of mounds on placform^ 
in Mississippi and Arkansas, if such an one can be mentioned« 
at least not one of the kind has been found in or near Northern 
Georgia. t A walk around the summit would be an anomaly^ 
and would have thwarted the very design the Indians had ir- 
view in building these large domiciliary mounds. 

Examining the largest mound of the Etowah group we fintB 
as I believe, a satisfactory explanation of this statement of the 
Incawho failed to catch exactly the idea his informants intended 
to convey. 

"A roadway (pascadero) on which six men could wall* 
abreast," is evidently intended to convey the idea that it v 

•ilisl. Ha. edition, 1723, lili, HI. cap si., p. 139. 
\ I «peiik not only of wliol has licen published bill of s|ici:i.il inveslignlio 
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used as such and nrt as a terrace as Jones supposes, ;ind hence 
i-riiic purpose o( ascrndino-ihe mound. 

The road way winditiff around and up the aouthern side of 
liis largt; mound appears to me, (I speak from pcn»oo«J iosp:c- 
mn), to answer precisely the idea intended to be conveyed, which 
■:w not be truly affirmed so far as I can ascertain of any oilier 
iniund near this part of De Solo's route. This roadway does 
'iot,ancl certainly never did, as the descriptions of it seem to 
moly, reach lo the top of the mound by some twelve or fifteen 
irul. Tile rest of the ascent v.as probably made by steps or 
l")S'iibly by ladders which could be drawn "up in case of an ai- 
.iik by an enemy. The mound is large and high and quite 
-!trp, presenting an imposing appearance that would doubtless 
liiract the attention of the Spanish soldiers. The level lop con- 
uins nn area of about one acre. The tribe by which the j^roup 
was built must have been strong in numbers and probably could 
'■asily send forth 500 warriors to greet the Adalantado, .\s 
IJarcilaaso must have learned of this mound from his inform- 
Uts, and has described it according to the impression conveyed 
^B bis mind, we are justitied in accepting his statement as a Tact^ 
L.I am therefore satistied the work alluded to is none 
T than the large mound near Cartersville, Georgia, and that 
t wc can point to the spot where the unfortunate Adalantudo 
d his wear>' limbs and where the ambassadors of the noted 
:a of Cutifachiqui delivered their final message. If I am 
feet ill conclusion we have just grounds for attributing the 
I to the largest mound in the United Slates to the Indians, 
pof. Carr, in the tenth report lo the Peabody Museum and 
fivork mentioned al the head of this article, quotes authori- 
■ tending to show that the Cherokees were formerly in the 
1A of erecting mounds, and gives several reasons tn the 
_8ier for believing that some at least of the mounds of East 
^ties^iee were thrown up by them. My space will not per- 
^ me to discuss this opinion, but I certainly agree with him. 
e exniorations recently made in this section and in Western 
rth iTarolina by the assistants of the Bureau of ethnology 
ter my charge have brought to light sulticient data on this 
bt, as 1 believe, to confirm beyond reasonable question this 
■osition. 

B I can not allude to all of the numerous facts which indicate 

Bt the mounds are to be attributed lo the hidians in a single 

le, I will close by adding that there are a number of valid 

ons for believing thai the slone graves (the box-shaped ones 

made of stone slabs) are to be allributed chiefly to the Shaw- 

nees. 
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ANC'U'-VT HEARTUS. 

tn 1838, Col. C. Whittlesey, in making an cxamin;ition of thd 
Auviiiltle deposits on the Ohio river, at Portsmoutli, 
two places, tne remains of very ancient fires. These remains 
were covered by gravel, sanci and clay to a depth of lifieeii; 
feet.* 

The above is, as far as I am advised, the earliest reference 10 
these interesting vestiges. Since then, however, similar discov- 
eries have been made in other purls of the Ohio v.illey, several 
of which are noticed in the geological reports of Indiana. 

One of these hearths was discovered recentl}' on lands belong- 
inc to Mr. Isaac Lesher, one-half mile south of Alexanders- 
vilJe, and about one mile east of the Great Miami river. 

With a view of conveying a clearer conception as to the situa- 
tion of these interesting evidences of primitive man, 1 will pre- 
sent a brief description of the geological surroundings. 

This terrace which is about tliree miles in length, and one and 
one-half in breadth, is characterized by a yellow, sandy soil, un- 
der which we find yellow clay several feet in depth, which m- 
poses on the drift or gravel. The above is the rule, but aa 
exception occurs at the southern e.\tremity of the terrace, which 
is characterized by a belt of black soil, extending from the river 
lo the eastern boundary of the terrace, a length of two miles, 
with an average width of a half mile. This formation ^ which 
still serves as a flood plain for the accumulated waters from the 
adjacent hills — presents features singularly analogous to thi: 
filled-up glacial channels of southern Ohio, The hearth wa» 
discovered in this black belt, situated 205 yards from the base 
of the hills, from which point they recede •■southward, resulting 
in a prolongation of the terrace, and merging into a deep and 
narrow valley, which serves as an outlet for the accumulated 
waters of an e-\tensive contiguous area. As ihe fall 
verv considerable, the periodical torrents rush forward with 
resistless impetuosity, annually increasing the width and depth 
of the channel, .ind finally e.xposed the long-buried recnains. 

I1 companv with -Mr. L-:sher 1 visited this locality a lew 
weeks ago, and bv his cHicieni co-opcr.itton made a thi>rotli;h 
exploration of it. The he.>rth was situated ne.ir the base of the 
bank which, at this poiiit, is six feet and three inches in height, 
and presents a clear vertical section which consists of black sur- 
face soil about two I'eet deep, graduallv blending into a brotvtj 
deposit three feet deep, upiwrenlly of tfie sacne constituent prin- 

" K<nlct'* I'lchfaUirie Ktttrt lit the L'nllrd A*«». 
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"^■"'V^les. Tills reposes on yellow clay, from which Jt is* ^sHn- 
S^ished by a sharply marked outline. On this clay, wliicli 
^^tends to the gravel four feet below the bottom ot the chann?I('.. 
i*^« hearth was situated The following are its distinguishing;- 
**satures: 

It consists of a black mass of soil (which is susceotible of 
Almost infinite subdivision into angular particles), charcoal, and 
^»nall granules of a bright brown color. Over the entire sur- 
*«ace was speada layerof small fossiliferous limestones burned to 
^ red color and exxeedingiy friable. 

The hearth was one foot deep in the cenler, thinning out to 
the margin, and covered an area four leet in diameter. Depth 
«:3f the overlying mass five feet three inches. There was no dis- 
t. urbance of the superimposed materials. Moreover, a large ex- 
tent of the south and westwrdls of a square enclosure (part of 
the AlexandersviUe group) is located on this formation, 

Although we may not claim for these vestiges an aniiquitv 
ooeval with those discovered and described by Col. Whittlesey, 
A'et the testimony is clear as to the occupancy of this valley 
"before it assumed its present outlines, and of course anterior to 
the event of the mound builders. One of these hearths was dis- 
covered some years ago in the village of Sunsbury, fourteen 
miles southwest of Dayton, in the vallev of Big Twin, at a depth 
of nine feet, in transported gravel. It was situated near the 
base of an immense diluvial blutT' 

These hearths, as far as I know, present no evidence of sur- 
face accumulations, and those heretofore discovered on or near 
the surlace, present the same peculiar features. 

^^ Alexasokhsvilu^:, O., 1S83. S. H. BlNKl.EV, 

^h, the moquis indians. 

^^Dr.. Yarrow: 

^^^ Sir — In compliance with your request that 1 tell you some 
thing of the Moquis Indians, of Arizona, or rather something of 
my observations while I was in their country for the last eighteen 
months, I would olTer the following; 

To begin, I found them a very peculiar people, in man^- re- 
spects dinering from any other br?nch of human nature with 
which 1 have ever been in contact. 

As a general rule they are small of stature, symmetrical in 
form, in features regular wilh a common comeliness of face, and 
pleasant expression of countenance; some of whom, both male 
and female, are regular beauties, as if chiseled by the best 
masters, but with all an evident decline in physical and mental 
powers, in a word, the remnant of a once powerful race or 
division of humanitj', from whence they come, still presenting 
some evidences of a superior civilization. 
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_/*I*-w111 mention some of ihetr habits and customs. 

. -j-Iably live in Pueblos or houses during; winter and ihe cold . 

,>-oT fall and spring. Their houses are of ihe usual form, an 

..'their places of injiress and egress formerly was through Ih 

■ roof, approqche'l by ladders, and at ntj^htfall, when the faoiil 

was safely in, the ladders were drawn up so that curious or mi 

licious neighbors could not so easily invnde the sanctity of the 

homes, as is sometimes done in more enlifjhtened communilie 

Recently, however, they have adopted the style of havin 

doors in the walls, which is more convenient. The rooms ai 

small, and generally kept clean and comfortable for themselvei 

dirt floors, covered in many instances with sheep-skins, espi 

cially when white men visit in the best families. 

I found them quite hospitable, and much pleased with my vlsL 
to tlieir families. They live strictly in families. The husbal 
and wife provide and care for their own offspring, and arc vei 
domestic, loving their children tenderly. Their notions of tl 
marital relations between husband and wife arc not as good 1 
they should be, as they are often broken up, frequently frdi 
merely the incompatibility of tempers, the only cause of sqii 
ration. 

The men are remarkable for their gallantry in not rcquirio 
their women to labor in their fields during cropping time. Trt 
some of them volunteer to work some when the crop is to 1 
taken in and housed for the winter supply; and in many othi 
ways the women are kindly treated by tlie men. 

They are in a general way temperate, industrious, frugal at 
almost covetous, but detest their thievery amongst themselve 

The women own the houses, the sheep, goats, chickens, (rig 
and the dogs, all the crops raised as soon as gathered and start 
for family use, in fact they own and control nearly all the fan 
ily possess, except the horses, which are mostly owned by ti 
men, although the women may, and often do, acquire propen 
in them. 

They have a civilisation peculiarly Moqui which we magna; 
imously denominate half civilized, — which is all of that 

111 religion we say they are Pagan. They worship the sii 
They say their religion is the truth, that in the center of the a\ 
dwells the Great Father, the om- great spirit, who gave to the; 
all the yood tliey ever hid, and have, and from whom will cort 
all they hope for in the future — that his blessings are convey* 
to them by the rays of the sun's light and heat, and no limit I 
the amount of talk, it seems, can change that belief. Thou| 
they are willing to join any church that will supply Hieni wil 
flour, sugar, coffee and tobacco, they do that for the sake of ac 
comniodation, that is all. 

Who arc (hey, and where did they come from, is said to i 
-the mystery. Well, this much wc may consider scttf 
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are one branch of the human family — the next proposition is 
not so easily solved. Where did they come from? that is the 
question. From my stay in their country of over eighteen 
months, and putting all my observations together, I have ar- 
rived at tlie opinion that they arc allied to the Egyptian family 
of men, and arc the fag end of the numerous anc powerful peo- 
le, who overrun this continent at one time. 
Their ruins are found in many localities throughout the 
luntry, in the shape of mounds, cliff houses, the iniple- 
lents of husbandry, domestic utensils, stone and copper axes 
' pottery, and the implements of war, in the shape of battle- 
i. bows, and quivers filled with arrows. The story in the 
wish system of religion of the temptation of the woman by 
le serpent, they have incorporated in their system in a peculiar 
form, which is at this day commemorated in their great rattle- 
snake dance, with the desire to appease the serpent. This dance 
I witnessed last August, in the village ofWalpi. I believe they 
■e the descendants of the mound-builders and cliff-dwellers ol 
"ig gone years. All these things, with other matters of ob- 
Tvation, such as their politeness, and frequent fine touches of 
rfinemcnt which I could see, but cannot describe in the space 
allotted to this letter, so as to be appreciated, but are sufficient 
to impress my mind of their alliance to the ancient Egyptians, 
once the most enlightened division of the human race of whom 
anything definite is known. The great question, I think, is to 
determine in what locality, or in what country did the human 
family originate. Settle that, and then can soon be settled the 
" luestion, whether the Egyptians were Moquis from North Amer- 
or the Moquis were Egyptians from the banks of the river 
file. 
The foregoing are some of my observations of these people, 
T know I have but crude ideas on the subject, and badly jumbled 
up. and the ideas, perhaps, peculiarly my own, drawn from what 
1 saw and learned of them, but satisfactory until I learn some- 
ling better. I am, very respectfully, 

John H. Sl'llivan.' 
s, D. (.■., A[iril 10, iSSj. 



MANNER OF PkliSbKVl\G MOL"M) BUU.DEKS' RELICS. 
Wilar AmfriciH AniiqiKirion: 
Dear Sir — The former letter written in answer to your com- 
munication to Prof Baird was a true statement of facts in regard 
the mound explorations so far as they relate to the point 
'c by you. 
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r li5tter of January S, iSl 



Iti answer to your inquiries 
just received, I would state: 

J'irst. That our field assistants arc required to malcc notes, i 
the time the specimens are collected, of the precise locality whet.^ 
iheyare found, whether in graves, in mounds, surface finds 
donated, and to carefully number them and transmit catalogua 
with each shipment in which these facts are given opposite tta 
respective numbers. 

Second. As soon as received the specimens are cataloguec 
with the Smithsonian numbers and the original field numbers, sd 
that by reference to the catalogue at any time the precise 
Ipcality where the specimens were found may be known; and 
when the report of operations is puWished. the form, character, 
and particulars of the mounds as also of the topography whertj 
they were-obtained will be known. 

Although most of the specimens will, I presume, go into the 
general collection, special care has been taken to have them stf 
carefully marked and numbered that by reference to the cata- 
logue any specimen referred to can be picked out and the pre 
cise locality in which and circumstances under which it wa! 
found ascertained. Tlie specimens we collect arc kept well ii 
hand until this accuracy is assured, and duplicate catalogua 
made so that antiquarians can rely implicitly on what is stata 
in regard to them. 

The filed catalogues, as a matter of course, will not be pub 
lished, but will, I presume, be subject to inspection by tliose de 
siring to ascertain the history of any given specimen, or bj 
referring tothe secretary of the Smithsonian institution, thisinfoi 
mation can be obtained. A general catalogue (well illustrated 
of the collections ofihe past year has been prepared and will t 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

A few of the more remarkable mound collections have beei 
kept separate, those from each mound together, and I under 
stand it is Prof Baird's intention to keep them so. These in 
elude the engraved shells, stone pipes, iron specimens found i| 
certain North Carolina mounds. 

So you see, every possible precaution to insure the identi^ 
and preserve the correct history of the collections made by tb 
Bureau has been taken. 

Let me add further that our assistants arc paid for the tim 
they are employed, and not according to the collections tnad< 
and that I have endeavored to impress upon them that one chi< 
object the bureau has in view is to ascertain ^11 the facts possil^ 
in regard to the mounds and other ancient monuments of ou 
country. This, in fact, is one of the chief points Major Powell 
who has charge of the Bureau of Ethnology, has kept con 
tinually in view in these explorations. 
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In order to make plain the statement in my letter I give the 
Wlowing illustration. Turning totheeopyof the field catalogue 
towhich the Miiscum numbers have been ailded, I take the fol- 
Wingten entries just as they arc found there: 
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Turning now to the report, we find after the description of 
locality, group, etc., the following: 

" One large mound, seventy feet in diameter and ten feet hi 
was still unexplored. This I opened. It had been consider;* 
defaced, especially on the west side. According to tradition • 
was a noted burial place with the Indians, which was ccrtat > 
conlirmed by the result." 

" The surface or top layer was composed of sand and soil to ' 
depth of some three or four feet. Scattered through this in alpf* 
every part of the mound, were found human skeletons in vari «: 
stages of decay, and in different positions, but mostly stretch 
horizontally on the back. Scattered among these remains \^^ 
found numerous fragments of blankets and clothing, but 
much decayed to preserve any specimens; human hair, one c= 
per kettle, three copper bracplets. one silver locket, ten sii 
■bracelets — one having the word "Montreal" stamped oi» 
and another the letters "A. B.;" two silver ear-rings, ten or twe^ 
silver brooches, one copper (or silver) finger-ring, one doi 
silver cross, one knife-handle and one battered bullet. In I 
the top layer, to the depth of three or four feet, seemed to ^^^.^ 
packed as full of skeletons as possible without doubling th^i^^^^'^ 
and even that had been resorted to in some places." 

"Carrj'ing the trench down to the original surface of 
ground, I found near the center, at the bottom, a single skelel 
of an adult, in the last stages of decay, and with it t* 
scrapers, a stone drill, fragments of river shells and fragment: 
a mammoth tusk. The earth below the thick upper layer w- 
mixed with clay and ashes, or some other substance evideni 
different from the surrounding soil, but not so hard as the mt 
tar-like material found in the mounds on the bluff." 
Very respectfully, yours, 

CVRIS TiiOMA3^ 

SMlTMSnVlAV iNSTIll Vl'lN. WaSIII-MIT-W, 11. C, Jail. 11, (S&*. 



ORI'JIN OV " BANGS." 
F.iiili'r Aii'rri'i'i .-liili^ii,iri,iii: 

I enclose you a newspaper clipping written by Dr. A.' 
Smythc, of Lee county, Mississippi, with whom I am now li* J 
correspondence. It gives an account of a style of wearing Ihff f 
hair among the Creeks and Cherokccs 50 years ago, and pre- 
cisely similar to the present style among white ladies, 

H. S. IlULBERT. 
Ckaw'I-l'KIi, AtiKi.i:jsip]ii, Jnnuar}' 24. 1H84. 

In a late isssue of TAe Clarion, there is an article, oa 
" Woman's Bangs," in which it is said there is no salisEtictoiy 
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;; origin or history of that institution. By your 

» lbs the benefit of your fair readers. I will attempt to 

c accuHQt of its use, if not of its origin. 

5 spent a lai^« part of my boyhood and -:arly manhood 

Dfi the borders and in theterritorics of th« Muscogee or Creek 

what is now Eastern Alabama. 1 became familiar 

tt the habits and language of the tribe, one of which was the 

&tom of wearing the hair in the style and fashion, known as 

"" Hangs." in civilized and fashionable life by tlie maidens of the 
■j3r«rscnt time. Whether it is the custom of that tribe at present in 
the Indian Territory west of the .Mississippi. 1 do not know, but 
it was as common with the fashionable young squaws of tribes 
in the east from the year l82i{ to 1S38, as it now is among 
the (air votaries of fashion in civilized life. It was also the cus- 
tom of the Cherokees. 

1 remember seeing one young white woman wearing hair in 

tUat lashion. in Altoona, Georgia, in the year i8jS, and calling 

5 attention of die spectators to it at the time (she was in a 

nce)t I asked the questions, as to whether it was likely to 

me the st>'le; little thinking that it would so become after 

/ years. A. G, Smvthe. 

11 CORONA, MiuUtippi, ManJi 36. rBSj. 



COI'PER RELICS IS THi: MOUNU.'5 OK WISCONSIN. 
J. Hov, Sr: 

Ximr 5^»>^ Knowing that for years the work.s of the mound 
ildcrs have been closely studied by you, allow me the pleas- 
e of describing to you a few particulars in regard to a mound 
*>pctjed by me in 1870. Whenim uncle of mine, by the name of 
' *avis, was trapping on Root river, in the town of Raymond, 
■■^acine county, he discovered two small mounds on the north- 
' •-•St ijuarterof section 15. Tiie mounds were situated on the 
•'SI bunk of the river, above hijrh-waler mark, vei very near 
■' the stream, on a sand bank. One was partly eaten away 
''> the stream, and the other, situated a few rods away, was 
^uvtjred with hazel brush, with a few large trees standing near 
£i"- The mounds were each about ten feet across, and two and 
half feet above the level of the surrounding ground. We 
•ichided to open the remaining mound; so after removing the 
"azel brush, and digging about three feet through sand and 
^ct>ts, we camu lo a bed of hard blue clay, which we threw out 
'"chunks. Henealh the clay we came to a sort of cavity, con- 
taining fragments of bone and dark streaks of earth, which 
tnarkcd the location of what had once been a human form. 
From the appearance of what remained we came lo the condu- 
■sion that the person must have been buried in a silting posture; 
for we found a tooth or two where, apparentl)', the pei\-ts was 
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located, which must have dropped from the jaw above- E*— '■ 
exercising care we might have preserved a complete cast ■ 
the inlerred, m the hard ciaj- surrounding him. Near the ce^ "^^^ 
tcr of the mound we found a copper kettle, with a hole in i^ ' 
bottom; within the kettle there was a quantity of dark eartK- ^ 
which was composed mostly of vegetable matter: being suc^:i^3" 
a shapeless mass we were unable to determine just what ci 
might have been. The kettle was about six inches acros^s.^ 
with straight sides, it had ears <ind no bale, and in one plac*^^^^ 
on its side, where there had been a hole, there was a rive^;^^ 
inserted, made of copper. The kettle was badly rust eaten ^f 
and when new must have been very thin, Mr, Davis eithcK- — 
disposed of it or took it away with him, and where it is re-^^ 
mains a mv8ter\'. We also found a copper spear head, ancr:^ 
two irreguljr pfeces of copp*^r. The spear head was about thre^^-* 
inches long, with a rivet hole in the shank. The pieces of cop — ^ 
per show marks of pounding. They contain particles of silver^c^ 
and quartz, which show that they were never smelted. I am icr^* 
possession of them. We, before restoring the mound, dug a^^ 
fool or two in each direction, but found nothing more. 

\'ery truly j'ours, 

Geo. a. West. 

Kaovk, W[*. Jan., IS, l8gj. 



Kdil.ir of The Amiruan Antiquarian : 

I have recently added to my collection a crescent-shaped cop- 
per, found in Hebron, Wisconsin, and a knife from Lima, Rock 
county, Wisconsin. This last specimen presents a peculiarity 
which seems to me worthy of notice, inasmuch as it does not 
appear in anything I have seen before. The specimen is six 
and three-fourths inches in length, its greatest width eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch. The blade does not differ from the type 
commonly found in this section, but the haft, which is an inch 
and a half long, instead of. being turned up into a socket, as is 
usually the case, has upon one side five distinct notches, made 
by hammering, and intended to serve in holding it firmly when 
lashed to the handle. These notches have an average depth of 
one-sixteenth of an inch. If any of your readers have seal 
anything similar, 1 should be pleased to know it. 

W. P. Clarke. 

Milton, WiMonsin. 



STO.NL MOUNDS IN THE KENAWIIA VALLEY. 



Dear Sir — I would like to call your attention to a peculiar clasa 
of mounds in West Virginia that have never received much atten- 
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from antiquarians. I learn from the newspapers that a 
yaper was read and discussed at a late meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society at Washington, D. C, on stone mounds and 
graves in Hampshire county, West Virginia, and also found in 
■other parts of tlie state. The writer takes the ground that there 
"^vas an intermediate race betwt^en the Mound Builders and the 
Indians, but I have seen only a brief notice of the paper. 
Hampshire countj' is on tlie eastern slope of the AUeghanies. I 
liave noticed these mounds in this vicinity. On Big Wheeling 
creek, perhaps twenty miles from the Ohio river, there were the 
remains ol a village when the country was settled in 1793 that 
-\vas covered by a young growth of timber; tbere were several of 
these ston? mounds near it. They were made of stones gathered 
off the top of the ground; such as one man could carry, piled up 
Joosely in the shape of a mound. Many bones were found under 
them. It appeared that earthenware had been manufactured ex- 
tensively. Their implements are said to be superior to those 
used by the Indians. The ground near the village was covered 
-with human bones when the country was first settled, indicating 
that the inhabitants had been massacred. Over in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, there is a still more extensive ruin of the 
same people. Near Cannonsburg, same county, a church was 
built, the records say, chiefly from stone, taken from an Indian 
mound near by. While the Mound Builders occupied the rivers' 
front, these are between the Ohio and Monongahela rivers, back 
from the main rivers. Yours, etc.. W. C, Stewart. 

Fki.uiklpiua, Oliii. County, W. Va., Jmi. I, 1884. 

B'he relics of the mound builders which have many peculiar 
ures in our state, are being so rapidly destroyed by a mater- 
ial civilization, that any facts in regard to them which come into 
the possesion of any one, should be carefully preserved. 

Portions of a human skeleton having been found in a so- 
called Turtle mound in Bcloit, by a company of my former 
students, I have collected by inquiry and observation the facts 
in regard to this mound as far as I have been able. 

About half a mile north of the college grounds upon the east 
side of Rock river, and on a bluff overlooking the river, is a 
cluster of twelve mounds, somewhat thickly crowded together. 
They occupy an area 500 to 6cxd feet in length and 200 in width. 



ON A TURTLE- MOUND IN lilil^IT.* 



* This article was pti:()atccl 



_ 4houIil nol lie lost. 



rt,f. I'a 



ill, of Beloit CtJlegc a short lime before 

''lor by Prof, hmerson a year or two 

containing useful information which 
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the longer being parallel with the river. Tlirce of them are < 
imitative shapes and might be called Turtle mounds. Of th 
others four are conical and five elipsoidal. 

They are figured in Dr. Lapham's Smithsonian Contributions^ 
Vol. VII, 1855, and are alluded to by him in a brief paragrapha 
P-33- 

The largest of these is a Turtle mound, being a little north of 
the center of the yroup. The body is sixty-four feet long and 
the tail $2, the body being about three feet high. 

The opening was made at random in the head, a little in front 
of the central line (jf the front legs. The question of interest at- 
tached to this mound is whether this burial was a primitive or 
secondary one, for, as I understand, it is supposed the conical 
mounds alone were used for sepulcherat purposes by the mound 
builders, and that the mounds of imitative shapes arc the oldest. 

The excavation was through black loam, resembling that 
which forms a thin layer upon the gravel drifi: of wliich the hill 
consists. This seems, therefore, to be an exception to the general 
statement made by Dr. Lapham, that "the animal shaped 
mounds and accompanying oblongs and ridges are composed of 
whitish clay or of the subsoil of the country," while it corres- 
ponds with his statement that "the burial mounds are usuall/ 
composed of black mould or loam." Whether the earth waa' 
scraped up from the immediaic neighborhood, it is difficult ta 
say. If there is a depression around the mound it is too slight 
to enable one to assert its existence positively. 

The bones were found after exc.ivating about three feet. 
Those who made the excavations said the earth was packed 
very tightly, especially just above the bones. They also sai(| 
that above the bones was a layer of gravel. Upon a subsequent 
visit I could not find any traces of this gravel, but it may havfi 
been covered up by tlie earth thrown out afterwards, and 1 have 
no reason to doubt the statement. 

That the body was buried on or very near the original suriac< 
of the ground is evident from the fact, that after the bones hat 
been removed, at a subsequent visit, I found a piece of thi 
tibia still imbedded. Then below was one foot of the dark earth 
then eight inches of gravel and then fine sand, Going outsid 
a few feet beyond the line where the slope ol the mound crosscc 
the sand the same order was found, viz., one foot of soil, etghl 
inches of gravel and then fine sand. 

This would seem to imply both that the body was buried ( 
the natural surface and that the material of the mound was n 
scraped up from the immediate vicinity. 

The bones consisted of the left foot, of the frontal bone, anc 
parts of the two perietal bones of the skull. They w 
fr^ile and only held together by the earth contained in them 



sku: 
^pitib ia 

■being 
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Most of the teeth were present, imbedded in tlie earth inside the 
skull. They were in good condition. Twelve or more pieces of 
"bones were found, among which were recognized a part of the 
;|ibia and humerus, also parts of either ulna, radius or fibula. 
"Tierc were several phalanges and a few very visible pieces of the 
mes of the pelvis, a part of one of the sockets for the former 
teing found. 

The body was evidently not interred in an extended position, 
for the bones were together, the pieces of the skull resting on 
some of the other bone-s. 

A few very small pieces of red pottery were found, also the 
jaw of a small carniverous animal. There were no implements 
of any kind. 
^^ I leave the subject without expressing an opinion as to the 
^^^c of the interment, for there are doubtless those present, who 
^^pre better able to render one than I am, and all the known facts 
^^■re now before you. S. Eaton. 

^y THii (JKKAT SERHKNT MnLlNl). 

Sditpr Ameriinn .•InHgnarian : 

Deak Sir — Some time ago I received from you a report of the 
State Archieological Society and a circular in which many im- 
portant questions were asked relative to the antiquities of the 
State of Ohio. I will trj' to answer some of your questions. Three 
mites east of this place, situated on the Bush-creek, there is a 
place which seems to have once been the village or abiding 
place of an ancient people long before this state or country was 
settled by the whites. There have been discovered heie many 
skulls, and parts of skeletons, also pottery, stone-axes, arrow 
ids, teeth of all kinds, pipes and other articles. And on the 
ill overlooking said place is a mound, the size of which I do 
:mber as it has been a long time since I saw it, but ! 
think it is about in f::et high by 20 feet through and stands all 
alone in a forest. There are large trees growing on this mound. 
One and a half miles east of this place is, what is known as 
the " Great Serpent," the length of which is several hundred 
yards. The serpent seems to have been placed or made here as 
a guard over the graves of the dead of this peculiar people. 

Two miles south-west of this there is a place known as the 
" Old Fort." This is a stone circle, but not a .stone wall. The 
circle is made of loose stones and dirt, and encloses many acres 
of land. Many relics are found here. Stone, axes, fleshers, 
spear heads, tomahawks, ornaments, pipes and pendants. Mr. 
J. W. Thoronian. of Dunkinsville, Ohio, has a small collection 
in which can be seen a large stone pipe made to represent a 
dee^iea^^H^ias also specimens of pottery, teeth, etc. 1 
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have never made any collections of this kind, but think I wiU if 
tlie future. If I find anything I think will be of interest to yoi 
I will write to you. In the future, if I could be of any 8crvic< 
to you, please write to me and I will answer all your question: 
as far as I can. Respectfully, J. W. Trader. 

DiNKiNSVn.IJ'., niiio, A.liuii» Gmnij. 



HUMAN FOOT I'Kl.VI'S iX NICAKAGL'A. 
Editor AtnrrkaK Anltquttriatt: 

My Dear Sir: In a recent trip to Managua for the Peabody 
Museum, to examine the human footprints found there in one of 
tile quarries, now being worked for building purposes, I uncov- 
ered six rows of impressions, breaking through a layer of rocic 
seven inches thick, over a space of six yards by two. Undo 
this was a layer of black sand with an average thickness of one 
inch, resting on a layer of friable rock from one and one-half ta 
two inches thick, covering the surface of the lowest layer of rock 
found in the quarrj'. Below this thin layer was a thin deposit ol 
volcanic sand and gravel, filling up the inequalities caused by 
the impressions, with an average of one inch in thickness, 
seen in the side cuttings. 

The rock seems to owe its formation to a volcanic detritus, 
and ash brought do;vn after the first volcanic eruption. I cannot 
account in any other way, for its original plasticity, as but littld 
clay could reach tlie surface, if the eruption covered the neigh' 
borhood with rock and ash — evidenced in many places of a large 
district where tliis kind of rock occurs. Impressions of leaves 
and stems occur on the under surface, denoting an absence \ 
forest at the point worked. The upper surface is nearly level 
with a barely perceptible dip toward the lake shore — distaiii 
some 300 yards, and whose waters must have formerly occupiec 
— or overflowed at times of high water, as some of the aquatit 
plants, common in the marshy districts, arc among the impres 
sions preserved. 

The footprints are from one-half to three inches in depth, 1 
sequently not made, as some had judged, by a people, fleeing 
from an inundation. In those exposed there is no length 
stride to indicate it, and in the many removed by the owner u 
the quarry, none exceeded eighteen inches. Some of the im- 
pressions are nearly closed, the soft surface falling back into tin 
impression, and a crevice about two inches in width is all oni 
sees, and my first glance at some parallel to one less deep, gavi 
me an idea that the owner of the latter was using a stave to as 
sist him in walking. In some the substance flowed outward 
leaving a ridge around it — seen in one secured for the museum 
the stride is variable, owing to size of person, and the chaogjaf 
nature of surface passed over, The longest one uncovered waj 
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■eveniarn indies, length of foot ten inches, and widtli four 
iticlics. feci arched, steps in a right line, measured from center 
of heel to center of great toe over three steps. The people 
making them were going both ways in a direction consonant to 
that of the present lake shore E. And W. more or less. The nearly 
iwc! surface extending around the neighborhood o( the quarry 
lirevcnlcd mc from judging as to the nature of or mode of ar- 
rival other than that mentioned. As far as worked out, the thick- 
varied but little from twenty-eight to thirty inches. Follow- 
'ng tht inequalities of the primitive soil, the perpendicular cut- 
ling.* on the southern and eastern faces of tlie quarry above the 
lycri mentioned, show in only one place a barely perceptible 
ip to the east. The layer removed was covered by one of hard 
wy. with streaks of white pumice stone beneath and mingled 
*ilh it> lower surface — thickness seen in the cutting twelve 
"ichcs; above this was a layer of ash, slate colored, very hard, 
iWti m the cuttings along the Masaya road, and also between 
'-•riinada and jinotepe — west of latter place, 15 feet in thickness. 
Under 15 feet of loam. In the location worked was only 14 
'nchcs, mixed with stems of pla.its and leaves on and near its 
"Mdcr surface. Above this ashy formation. are four successive 
^>'crs of rock, similar to the lower one and arc being used for 
' ildiog. The lowest averages 28 inches; the others from 17 
30 inches, The detritus separating the layers is insignifi- 
rl. Saw many blocks, and found cavities formerly occupied 
stems 0I plants, but none have leaves like the lowest layer, 
tliink these layers were the results of different eruptions. 
c clay deposit one of repose. 

depth from the surface of the impressions was 14 feet fO 

hcs — not counting the surface soil, the strides from 11 to 17 

-hcs. I would mention that later, the purchaser of 

c remaining uncovered, intends removing them to Europe 

will be able to give a correct estimate of each. He kindly 

; mc permission lo remove two. Had he not purchased the 

'. only *he story of their occurrence could be relied on to 

'Ove man's antiquity here. 

It is useless to speculate on the lapse of time that has passcJ 
icc their occurrence. Experts in geology may give appro.xi- 
dates. 

brc examining them I was inclined to believe they were 

il with those at San Rafael, but am now convmccd that they 

in an entirely different formation. The former occurs on 

imcntary rock of that locality. One human footprint asso- 

ted with those of a tiger on hard volcanic rock, on the banks 

Grand river.at Pinon, west of Jinotepe is now easily explained. 

Went in May to cut it out and found the place covered by 

"Iter, but intend visiting San Rafael to procure specimens from 

Unlike those at Nevada the people of this region needed 
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no covering to protect their feet from a rigorous climate, 
discovery is unique and worth recording^. 

With respect 1 beg leave to remain truly ycurs, 

K:arl Flint, M. 

Uiv*s, Nicatagiia, >n. ;, 1884. 



OIRMSH ANTTQriTIF.S. 
SJifflf .-iiiiin,.!,, .liifi^uan,iH : 

The question has been asked mc, what account I have to gi 
to American friends of the rude dweJlin}^ at Gurnaud's Hej 
(on the north coast of Cornwall, some ten miles from the LaiW 
End, England), also of the huts at Bosullow, recently inspccle 
by tile Pensance Antiquarian Society. 

As to tlie former, I should say that great caution should | 
used before expressing any positive opinion, but my own impre 
sion is that it is a more modern edifice than is commonly* 
posed, though very rude and buiit in an ancient style, i 
Mitchell's splendid work. " The Past in the Present," ought t 
make us very cautious in supposing that a building is ancio 
because it is rude. Dr. Mitchell proves that even at the presc 
day, in this age of railways, telephones and photographs, thei 
are people in Scotland who make and use stone impU-ment 
which might, if dug up, be thought to belong to the stone age 
ArchiEologists who do not know the primitive habits and cu 
toms of peasantry in remote parts of Europe, and even of tl 
British Isles, have no idea how many archaic customs, and cw 
implements larger in out-of-the-way places. I myself could ai 
extensively to Dr. MiCch'-ll's interesting list by my own c' 
vations in Eastern Europe and even in Cornwall. The primitiil 
Aryan is not so extinct as people supposed. There are pci^ 
now living in Europe who dress very much as their ancestoi 
did in the days of Herodotus, who, although Christians, tnvol 
heathen gods and the forces of nature, offer sacrifices, i 
children and cattle pass between iires, have their property . 
common (belonging to the Mir or Commune). Till a few yen 
ago there were cave dwellers in England (in the Worcestcrshii 
caverns) and Dr. Mitchell says they still e.xist in Scotland. 
in an archaic and in some points very conservative country liJ 
Cornwall, one ought to be slow in pronouncing a building pr 
historic because it is rude and singular. 

The British villageof Bosullow is undoubtedly ancient, thouf 
how ancient it is difficult to say. If not before Julius Ca;sa 
landing in Britain it is probably of the type of dwelling whi' 
existed before that age. I have heard it suggested that it n* 
have been a Culdce mona.stery of the Brito-Celtic monks of 
Columbia, but I see no reason to suppose it connected with > 
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Christian church. The characteristic of these ancient British 
liicllings is their circular form. The Britons built in circles, 
Ihr Romans in squares. Wc have adopted the Roman theory 
"f architecture, but there are people in Cornwall and elsewhere 
nho think there is something in favor of the circular system. 
A\ any rate, it is natural, hke the nests of birds and other ani- 
*i, which are rarely square. W. S. Lach Szvrsma. 



THE Cnl.i.lRS OF THE WINDS. 

r ft> Londvfi AcatUmy. Ntri'. j, iSSj — I see that in the 

iA-»_j' of August r8, Mr. Whitley Stokes has called attention 

e colors ;issigncd tu the winds and to the cardinal points 

n which they blow. He refers to an article by Dr. Brinton 

^%Folk-lor< Jt'tirnal, Vol.!., p. 246, where the colors assigned 

(he different points of the horizon by the Central American 

*)ns arc discussed. In an interesting article on lhe"Navajo.5 

thology," which has just been sent to me by Mr. W. 

'thews (from the American Antiquarian for April, iSf 3). I 

;t by them, too, colors have been assigned to the winds, 

»igh in a somewhat different order. With them the east is 

i*. the south blue, the west yellow and the north white. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes calls attention to the fact that the Irish 

Je likewise a.ssigned colors to the winds, or to the four cardi- 

■jioints ; and the Saliair na Rann. which he has just edited in 

\AKHdota Oxonitnsis the cast wind is represented as purple, the 

s white, the north as black, the west as dun. This is 

;e the distribution of colors among the four cardinal 

lis, which wc find in the Veda. In the Khandogya-upanisUad 

Krcd Books of the East,"' Vol. i., p. 38) the east is red \rohita), 

\ is natural, the south white {sukla], the west dark (krisliiia, 

C blue), the north very dark [paran krishna). The intcr- 

c points, the vtdisah, were likewise known during the 

ic period, but I cannot remember that any colors have ever 

signed to them. F. Max Mci.i,er. 

■, T;iielon.l. iltlohcr;?, iSSj. 



1-lTK UlsaiVlumcs IN (.TNEIR'RM IN.SCKII'noNS. 
^ Amrritan Anliijaarian ■ 

1 a late number of " The Transactions of the Victoria Insti- 
" London, appears a report of Hormusd Rassam's recent 
^verics in Assyria and Babylonia, particularly the latter, as 
dby himself before that Institution; and to this is added an 
'tndix by Mr. W. -St. Chad Boscawen, of a vtry interesting 
facter. As Mr, Rassam's discoveries include some of unu- 
W importance and value to science, and as his report of the same 
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will hardly reach a majority of the readers of the Antiql'ari- 
I have believed it desirable to prepare a condensed statement 
the more important facts brought to light, and through M^ 
Rassam's researches, for publication in this journal. 

Since the loss by death, of the invaluable services of Mr. Gea 
Smith, the trustees of the British Museum have sent severa 
times to the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. Mr. Rassair 
to make excavations on the sites of the buried cities of that pai 
of the world ; and having had before valuable experience i 
such labors, he has been very successful in his expeditions.. 
This report relates to his more recent lators, and is confinedT 
mostly to the " Babylonian Cities." By mere accident, and while 
on his way to examine another place, he came upon an exten- 
sive mound called Aboo-hubba. which he perceived at once to be 
the site of a Babylonian city, apparently of much importance. 
Subsequent excavations proved it to be the ruins of the city 
whose name is familiar to every cumiform student, the ancient 
Sippara, the Sepfiaraiin of the Old Testament. The identifica- 
tion of the site of this city had long been sought, and this dis- 
covery first determined its exact locality. Instead of being 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, as long supposed to 
have been, its site is six miles distant, and on the banks of the 
great canal called Nahr-Malka, fed from the Euphrates. The 
mound had an immense extent, being 1,300 feet long and 400 
wide, including, it is estimated, some 300 chambers, of which 
only 130 have been explored. Hundreds of clay tablets were 
found and a great number of terra-cotta cylinders of all shapes 
and sizes. 

Sippara was known to be one of the most ancient cities of the 
world, and according to Berosus it actually existed before th< 
deluge, being the home of five kings, among the list of ten 
deluvian kings as given by Berosus. It was here, accordiug 
the same author, that Xisuthrus, the Babylonion Noah, w 
directed to bury the Sacred Books, that they might be preserved 
during the flood, for the use of the post-diluvian world, 
here, too, that Nebuchadnezzar, and before him other monarchs, 
as early as the thirteenth century B. C, had made search fot 
those very records deposited in the foundations of the temple <^ 
Ul-bur, the sun-god, of which the present writer gave an ao 
count in a previous article in this journal, entitled " Antiquity A 
Sacred Writings." Little did the writer dream at that tinw 
that certain views expressed in the paper referred to, were < « 
soon to receive confirmation; the fact that there were sacrec 
tablets buried there being now placed beyond much doubt. 

But that which lends much importance to Mr. Kassam's IocB' 
tion of Sippara, is the fact that it definitely determines the site 
also, of the primitive Accad, one of the four cities ol Nimrod' 
kingdom, whose situation was unknown before, while the oth« 
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Cecities of Nimrotl were long since delinitety located. It 
was knowD tliat Agade, the capital city of Sargon 1., the Baby- 
lonion Moses, was none other than the ancient Accad of Gene- 

K' 1; but where Agaiie was had not been discovered, except that 
uras also one with Sippara. Mr. Rassam has now solved the 
oblem; the mound of Abbo-hubba was the site of the original 
Ccad, the last of Nimrod's four cities to be identified in its 
situation. Mr, Boscawn thus alludes to this point in his appen- 
dix: " Hut in the discoveries at Abba-Hiibba', Mr. Rassam has 
been ihc finder, not of one city only but of three, for it now 
Koincs evident that Sippara w.is also the Agade or AkaU. the 
ptttlofthe first great North-Babylonian king, Saigon (B. C, 
00), !Uid also synonymous with the Akkad founded by Nim- 
il(Oen. X. 10). In one inscription fW. A. G., i, pi. 6y, lines 
(.33. col. 2.), Nabonidus states that Sargon, king of Babylon, 
d Narani Sin. his son, restored the temple of Agade, called 
E-Ulbar (Temple of L'Ibar), ' The house of the Stars.' but. in a 
Ticwly found cylinder deciphered by Mr. Pinches, this temple is 
*aid to be in the city of Sippara. Also in a remarkable inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar I., {B. C. 1140,) King of Babylon, the 
goddess is specially invoked as bUat at Ak-ka-iH. Lady of tlie 
city of Akkad; so that now we have the last of the cities of 
Nimrod restored." 

Il will be noticed that Mr. Boscawen assigns Sargon I. to B. 
C. j80o. Until recently, English assyriologists. Mr. Smith and 
"lhcr> have placed this King in the 16th century B. C; while 
Mr. F. Lenormant assigned him to the period about 2,0Oo be- 
fore our era. But late discoveries have carried this monarch 
^Kiclc to the surprising antiquity of 3800 B. C. It so happened 
that Dr. F, Delitszch, one of the best assyrian scholars of Ger- 
many, was present at this meeting of the institute. In a few re- 
marks on Mr. Rassam's paper, he said: "Mr. Rassam lias 
found an inscription which gives us the date of one of the oldest 
l^iowri kings, Naramsin, son of Sargon the First. The inscrip- 
tion fixes the date of that king at 3S00 years before Christ.". Dr. 
IJclitsich further observed: ' It is remarkable that this is the 
'imedatc given by Egyptologists to Menes, the first historical 
king of Egypt (Id). In an article on the Origin of the Babylon- 
Wn Civilization, published some years ago, we took the ground 
pII>At a comparison of the Borsippa pyramid originally the 
fTowcr of Babel." with the brick pyramid atSakkara. in Egypt, 
f^e most ancient in the Nile country, both being in stages and 
■w brick, proved that the two civilizations of Babylon and Egypt 
Jtad a community of origin, and were equally ancient. Now. 
w. Boscawen says : " At the remote period prior to B. C. 
S750. at a time when Mer.cs, B. C. 3892 (according to Lepsius), 
Ijws laying the foundation stones of the temple of Phtah, the 
"'"Jialdaean builder-king Zabu was laying the foundation stone 
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of the shrine of the sun-gods, which formed the germ of the^ 
ofSippara." It was only recently that we could carry back 
chronology of Babylon hardly 2500 B. C This builder-k ^ 
Zabu, or Za-fiu-mm. is the king named in the inscription of S= 
arakti>'a5, quoted in the article on the " Antiquity o> the Sacr'* 
Writings." etc.. before mentioned. It seems now n"t impossifcd 
that sacred writing may have existed in Sippara. at the ear^ 
date even, to which the elder Sargon is here assigned. So tn the 
article on the " Pj-ramidal Temple." prex-iously published in ifie 
Oriental Department of the Antiqi;.\rian, an anology was 
sought to be established between the pyramidal and the Jewish 
temple. Mr. Boscawen shows that the ancient temple of the 
sun-god, in Sippara. was precisely after the plan of that adopted 
by the Hebrews. At the writing of that article we were able to 
cite onlj- the authoritj' of Mr. Lenormant. that the pyramidal 
temple in stages, was designed as an imitation of the traditional 
mount ol Paradise, the Har-Afu=ii of Isaiah. 

But now Mr. Boscawen fully confirms Lenormant. On tltC 
Borsippa Towers in stages, he says: "The God of heavea, 
Anu. is here called ' The King of the Holy Mountain.* This ii 
the mountain of the gods on which the ark rested, and whost 
summit was the Olympus of Chaldean mj-thology. Like the 
Indian mountain of Meru, all the Babylonian stage towen 
were built in imitation of it." This is an important confirmatiol 
of the theory that the primitive temples of Asia were tradition- 
ally derived from the Paradisiacal mount identified vtiih that ct 
the deluge. There have been many fanciful theories of thi 
origin of the temple, as for instance, the ancient dolmens, tht 
tombs of the ancestors. But the proof is not quite positive thai 
the Asiatic temple, of which those of the Euphrates were tlH 
primitive type, the pyramid in stages, had a direct, regulal 
genealogv'. to be traced to the Paradisiacal mount, which uid 
versal tradition identified, as Faber and other m>thologists ■ 
his day fully proved, nith the diluvian mount. Mr. Boscautl 
following other English Assv-riologists, and recently Dr. Ddi 
tszch locates the terrestrial Paradise, the Eden of Genesis, in tl] 
plams of Shinar. This theory \'iolates everv- condition of th 
problem. The fact is. that e\'cry one of the more ancient civi 
zations had its own Eden, but these were mere imitations, tl 
traditional iileal which the firs* migrating peoples carried v 
ihem from their common home. The primitive migrations I 
races never had for the original point of departure the plains a 
Shinar nor the mountains of Armenia, The Chinese, for in 
stance, never migrated from the v-alley of the Euphrates, no 
any other region of western .-Vsia. The high table lands a 
central Asia arc alone the common point of departure, firoil 
which we can trace with some probability all the primitiv 
migratory- mowments of the first ages. But we will not occun 
more space with these matters. O. D. MtLL£R. 

Xjuhva, N. II.. K«liiuBi7, lSS> 
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oiig the prehistoric tokens of America none are more Jnter- 

P'lg tlian the picture writings which arc found in various parts 

e country. Their prevalence has been noted at different 

*S| and various authors liavc' described the writings which 

C come under their observation. Among the authors who 

Svc given descrijttions, the most prominent Is Mr. H, R. School- 

'•"^ft, who, in his work on the Indian Tribes, has given a num- 

"crof characteristicspecimcns. These facts have been repeated 

''Y Sir John Lubbock, In his history of civilization as illustrating 

■'''-■ primitive stage of the art of writing. As tokens of a civili- 

'tioti, which potentially, at least, existed among the n.itive 

■'CCS of America, these pictographs are certainty very interest- 

''^'A- They may be considered the most primitive specimens of 

' ''iting extant in the world, but they show how native races 

■ '-re accustomed to communicate ideas. They illustrate what 

'I'^y have been the source of the various kinds of writing which 

rt-vajled among the uncivilized races. The germs of the art of 

riting being here exhibited in a clear and striking light, we 

Hise to give a few specimens of picture language, by way of 

utration suggesting this inquiry, whether all of the styles of 

png may not be traced back to something similar to these. 

S is, to be sure, a conclusion which cannot be drawn from 

J jTOofs, as no continuous line of development in the art of 

King has ever been discovered. There are successive stages 

mlture on the American continent which indicate what may 

fc been the de\elopment of society in prehistoric times. Along 

h these successive stages the art of writing is discovered in 

s degrees of advancement, so that the study of the speci- 

s becomes very suggestive. 

one consideration which needs to be mentioned, and 
I is, that on the American continent the culture was purely 
liral without intrusion from other sources, and writing was 
■ product of social development without regard to any dis- 
Jtion in theclasses. In Oriental countries we find that writ- 
Iwas an art known to the priestly ofHce. but unknown to the 
The term Hieratic shows this. The first or earliest 
cof writing in Egypt was so-called because it was a style 
Jch was introduced by the priests. Endemotic writing, that 
f writing which was known to the people, according to 
■ptologists, succeeded the Hieratic, and is generally regarded 
il later invention. In America, however, the Endemotic prc- 
\ the Hieratic, There was a culture in Central America 
Ich exhibited the same characteristics as to writing, that we 
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find in Kgjpt. Among the Mayas, the priests introduced s>r "^T 

terns of notation, and methods of recording, which were too d- '*' 
ficult for the people lo understand, and in this way threw ^^^*1 
air of mystery over the so-called hieroglyphics which embodi^^^^*^ 
the chronological tables of the nation. 

The term hieroglyphics becomes, on this account, significai^^** 
in America as well as in Kgypt. Hieroglyphics are distic::^*" 
guished here from picture writing by the fact that they wei" ^ 
in the hands of the priests and were known mainly to them^^ - 
The interpretation of the characters was committed to a clas^^^ 
who might be called the recorders or interpreters of the people — 
Picture writing, on the contrary, was practiced by all classes. - 
and conveyed ideas to the masses so that it may be called en^ — 

demotic instead of Hieratic; its meaning was manifest to them 

while that of the hieroglyphics was hidden. 

One more point needs to be considered before we proceed— 
The art of picture writing should be studied in connection with 
sign language. This sign language was very common in 
America and reached a high degree of perfection. 

We are happy to call attention to the work which Col. G. 
Mallory has done in connection with the Ethnological Bureau 
at Washington. There is much that is suggestive in his mono- 
graph which is published in the first annual report of the 
Bureau. It appears from this that a complete system of signs 
existed among the natives and that this formed a method of 
communication entirely different from picture writing. Colonel 
Mallory has not been able to show the correspondence between 
the pictures and the signs, though he has supposed that there 
was considerable analogy between them. Certain arbitrary 
signs and conventional methods of expression have arisen. 
There are also certain arbitrary marks in many of the ptcto- 
graphs which were conventional symbols of thought, the mean- 
ing of which is not apparent to us now. If we should trace a 
correspondence between the arbitrary signs and conventional 
symbols, wc possibly might find in this way a system of inter- 
pretation, the sign language becoming a key to the picture writ- 
ing. That there was some correspondence between these two 
methods of communication we think will be manifest from cer- 
tain known facts. To illustrate an ingenious mode of giving 
intelligence is practised by the Abnaki. When they arc in the 
woods they will place one end of a stick in the ground pointing 
the other end in the direction they are going, and then place 
other sticks across this to signify the number of days which 
they expect to take in their journey. Still another method of 
communicating is by a system of nemonics. A pile of stones or 
a pit in the ground, a heap of buffalo horns or knots tied in a 
cord were used as signs to assist memory, and these became in 
a sense records for the natives. The so-called quippus or kw^ ] 
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"ictures arc alike in their method of ilhislraiinfj the facts. The 
tigiiri's iire depicted in lift'-Sike alliludes and in lull form, noth- 
ing arbilary or conventional about thtrm. The forms and faces of 
Kit: men inilicate that thej' are Indians, though ihe dress shows 
_lbat they iirc modern Indians. The animals are imperfectly 
^VWUi bill so represent the horse, buflalo, and turkey that they 
annoi be mistaken. The foot prints and blankets and ropes 
md weapons are easily understood. The only arbitrarv or 
ymbolic feature about the two pictures is the line whicli re- 
tjsenls speech. This is seen in both pictures, and is Ihe object 
■ which ihe cuts are used in the report. Tnis line illustrates 
2 method of sign language, the sign for speech, being here 
lepicted on the paper rather than by gesture. An explanalion 
* the picture is given by Mr. Mallory in the report. The 
restlers according lo the foot prints had evidently come to- 
ethcr, and had met a returning hunter who is wrapped in his 

iankel with only one foot protruding. The hunter has, hang- 

k mg from his saddle, a number of animals which he has brought 

in from the chase. He seems lo have given a turkey to one of 

the p.trties. and this has become the object of contention. The 

two have separated and thrown oH' their blankets, leggings, and 

moccasins, and are wrestling. The attanking parly has a line 

Irom his mouth going in an opposite direc'ion from the hunter, 

but -ihe other wrestler has a line communicating with the hunter 

showing that he had received the gift and claimed it as his. A 

line from his mouth to the turkey shows that this is the object 

for which he is contending. The line from the head of the 

hutjtt-r to Ihe eat of the other wrestler shows that he is remon- 

striumg with this one. 

In the second picture the tracks show that an Indian and a 
snuaw have driven a buffalo into camp. One Indian has wounded 
"he buffalo as the arrows are sticking into its sides. The squaw 
has siri/ed an arrow and is telling her husband to take it and 
'boot the buffalo. The husband, who is in dishabille, has, how- 
|i)'Pr, already seized his bow and is saying that he has an arrow, 
^be lints of speech and the attitudes of the persons indicate all 
'{"'s. One of the Indians has a lasso in hi*: hand and has caught 
J"e buffalo by the foot. He is toiling that the lasso is on the 
?^^- the line indicating speech being forked, a part fastened to 
'''e lasso, and a part to the leg. Two other Indians have run 
""t from camp to catch the buffalo. One has thrown a lasso 
•'^'er the horns, another has an ax and is about to strike a blow 
*} the buffalo's head which is turned up in just the right posi- 
^n. The sign for speech and the weapon and the attidude of 
">* last figure tells the story as to what he is about to do. 

These two pictures illustrate the ease with which the natives 
cftulii convey ideas by drawing. They arc modern, but illustrate 
the point. The same point is shown by certain pictures which 
*crc seen by Schoolcraft in his travels. Two instances came 
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under his observation in one journey. This journey was i« *^H 
company with Gen. Lewis H. Cass. Schoolcraft visited th» ^™^ 
tribes in the region of the Mille Lacs. On his way he crossecy ^^^ 
a portage at the west end of Lake Superior. Here occurred on^ * ^' 
instance of picture writing. A native who was guide to the^ • "" 
party before starting one morning took a pole and stuck it in ih^^ *^' 
ground, leaning it in the direction in which the party was going-'^^B 
He then took a piece of birch bark and drew a picture on it antS:^ « 
fastened it to this pole. Tlie bark contained the picture of the^^ *- 
party and conveyed information as to who were in the party and t-« 
how they had slept and ate the night belore. The pole indicated M-JO 
the direction that they were to go that day. On the bark was a .^^ 
row of seven soldiers with seven bayonets at one side of them -M^ 
and a fire at the other. The fire denoted that these seven had ^^ 
slept in a lodge by themselves. Below this was another row of * *' 
figures which represented first the commander who had a drawn -*^ 
sword in his hand, next the secretary, the book in his hand, de- — '' 
noting his office, next to him the geologist, hammer in hand, — 
and his three attaches, with various implements; next the Chip- " * 
pewa guides with spears. The soldiers all had hats on their * 
heads to distinguish them from the guides who had no hats, " 
Below these on either side of the picture were two tires denoting ^ 
that the officers and guides had separate messes. Between the ^ 
fires was a picture of a prairie hen and a tortoise, indicating -^ 
that these had been killed and eaten, forming a part of the mess 
of the night before. % 

Further on in the journey the party came to a spot where M 
was a pole, and on the pole a letter written in picture language. ■ 
This letter was taken down and read without hesitation by the ■ 

Indian guides. It was a letter from the Sioux offering peace to * 

the Chippewas. This letter contained a picture of a fort with * 

the American flag and cagte over it in one corner, indicating S 
that it was from the cantonment or fort, on the St. Peter's river. 
Below these wasthe figure of the commanding officer. Col. H. ■ j 
Leavenworth, under whose authority the mission of peace had Mra 
been sent. By his side is Chakope, the leading Sioux chief, with .m~^ 
his sign on his breast. To the right of these are three rows of "i ^/ 
lodges or tents, The lower row seemed to have been under:w — r 
the charge of a chief whose name was Black Dog, the figur^^ -e 
of a black dog by the side of the chief signifying his name. Th^»^ c 
row above this has a chief depicted at the end with a bale *^^^"f 
goods at his side signifying tliat these were to accomnany H" 
offers of peace. The upper row of lodges has a chief at ttrr 
side, and a lodge separate, as if a lodge was set apart f* 
a council house. The picture conveyed the idea at once at" 
the letter was easily understood as an overture of peace, aff 
when understood gave satisfaction to the party concerne 
There are many other specimens of picture writing on recof 
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Hie have been published. The Academy of Science, 
Detroit, has a specimen which gives the biography of a Chip- 
j'W-a chief. This biography was written on a small billet or 
a.t>lct of wood, the figures being cut into the wood in outline, 
I account of this has been published by the Northern Ohio 
I istorical Society, but no interpretation of it has been given.* 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman has also described some rock cuttings 
a£fc<Jcby the Coyoteros, and found near Camp Apache, on the 
«krd Plain. They are modern and .show one mode of con- 
y ■e>^ ing ideas. The principal figure represents a pack-mule. 
>ur lines beneath show the additional number of nniniaU con- 
nected with the train. A large star at one side represents the 
bun. Ten spots on a line connected with the sun represent the 
Butnber of days or suns the party spent in the territor>' of the 
Eoyotcros.t 

There is a description of other specimens of picture writing in 

s report I of the railroad survey of the route to the Pacific Ocean, 

ttne of which we give in the cut. These figures were found upon 

- roof and sides of a shelter cave, at Rocky Dell Creek. Some 

pf thcc, it will be noticed, are evidently modern, as there arc 

aclc-horses, mules, dogs, and a saddle-horse in one group. 

The group represents a Spanish Caballero, who extends hJs 

hands in amity to the Indian who stands by his side, but who 

apparently rejects the ofTer, The ligures in the upper part of tlie 

picture are described as having the appearance of age. There 

'*. however, in one line the figure of a priest with a cross, show- 

"*E that even this is modern. Judging from the attitudes we 

'nould say that the cross was used as a protection against the 

"''gator who had made his appearance in their midst. In the 

"Ppcr group, the central object represents a man with enor- 

*"o«sly large ears, but with a gun and a sword in his hands. 

~ **^d by the side of this ar^ two small figures whose costumes 

I "*Vi:a decidedly modern appearance. 

J The only purely native picture is that which occupies the up- 
■■I*^r right hand corner. &e Plate III, Fig. 2. 

** This picture has been interpreted as a representation of some 

Ocrior being, with wings, perhaps to denote spirituality, and a 

*Qd, signifying that he is the creator of the sun, which appears 

**jing from it." We doubt the correctness of this interpreta- 

Thc sun is evidently detached from the hand, and is con- 

fd with a tree or pole. The branches of the tree, or divisions 

lie pole, may have represented days or years. The lines to either 

£nnd over the head may possibly represent wings and the .«ym- 

Nonlieni Ohio lliiloricail SixLclj, Clevel4iirl, dhio. 
t HaydcTi's CIcoIogiral anil Geographiial Suncy, 1S76, ■■ KilinogrBfihic Oh- 
" W. J. Iloflninn, p. 475. 
"Kejutt u|niilhr Indian Trilwi,," \>y .\. W. Whipple, "rhoi. Ewbonk and 
'■ \f. Tumct, p. 38, "Survey for ihc fac:fie Riilroad," vol. lit. 
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bol of a nimbus, but there is some uncertainty about til is. 
an unusual method of symbolizing a truth, though if borrow) 
from the priests, might be significant. The Pueblo Indians, wh( 
visited the surveying party, decided that the figure was a reprc 
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sentation of Montezuma, placed here to sanctify the spot at 
secure a perpetual supply of water. Another figure, which 
also described in the same report, they said represented ihegre 
water-snake, created by Montezuma, to give rain and prcser 
the lives of those who should pray to him. They described U 
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B as being as large around as a man'4 body, and of excced- 
jreat length, and as slowly gliding upon the water in long, 
,' folds, reminding one of the accounts of the Nahant sea- 
It is said that this place was once a favorite buffalo 
ige. and here their fathers feasted and danced, and then, sit- 
l by the water side, recorded their thoughts and deeds upon 
3cks. Turning to certain inscriptions, which represented 
with horns and with clawed feet, their arms, hands and 
rs extended, as if in astonishment ; they said that this was 
t representation of a buffalo dance, from time immemorial a 
Btional festivity, at which they crowned themselves with horns 
^nd corn-shucks. 

These Pueblo Indians say that Montezuma is a god. Inferior 
a hira is the sun, to whom they smoke and pray; because he 
toks upon them and knows their wants. The moon is the 
bunger sister of the sun, and the stars their children. All are wor- 
btpped. Besides these, is the great snake, to whom, by order 
|i Montezuma, they are to look for life. 

The tradition is, that Montezuma while at Pecos, one of the 

rinctpal towns of the Pueblos, took a tall tree and planted it in 

] inverted position, saying that when he should disappear, a 

rign race should rule over this people, and there would be no 

a. But he commanded them to watch the sacred fire till 

it tree should fall, at which time white men would pour into 

c land from the east, to overthrow their oppressors, and he 

Srasclf would return to build up his kingdom. The earth would 

n be fertilized by rain, and the mountains yield treasures of 

trand gold. 

This tree may possibly be the one which is figured in the pic- 
ure, the roots upturned and the sun attached to the roots, 
t is an interpretation at any rate which is worthy of thought. 

This was in New Mexico. There are other inscriptions in 
•Colorado. Some of these have been described by W, H. 
Holmes, * 

".Mthough it is quite impossible to read the curious rock in- 
scriptions of unknown tribes, it is conceded that in most cases 
ilicy have a meaning and represent an idea or record an event. 
The two following plates are given from this report. These 
inscriptions are found associated with the cliff dwellings, some 
'"the canyon of the Mancos, others on the bluffs of the San 
Juan, and many in the canyons farther west. Figures i , 2 and 3 
occur on the Mancos, near a group of cliff houses. This group 
'""been figured in the Ami;kic.\n ANriQL'.\Ri,\N.t 
They arc chipped into the rock, evidently by some very hard 
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ihplcni(;iit, and rudely represent Uie human figure. They arc 
certainly not attempts to represent nature, but have the appear- 
ance rather of arbitrary forms designed to symbolize some 
imaginary being. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 were found in the same locahty not en- 
graved, but painted in red and white clay upon the smooth 
rocks. These were certainly done by the cliff-builders, and 
probably while the houses were in process of construction, since 
the material used is identical with the plaster of the houses. 
The sketches and notes were made by Mr. Brandegec. The 
reproduction is approximately one-twelfth the size of the orig- 
inal. 

The examples given in Figures 7. 8, 9, 10 and 1 1, as well as 
those in Plate V. occur on the Rio San Juan, about ro miles be- 
low the mouth of the Rio La Plata. A low line of bluifs. com- 
posed of light-colored massive sand-stones, that break down in 
great smooth-faced blocks, rises from the river-level and sweeps 
around toward the north. Each of these great blocks has 
offered a very tempting tablet to the graver of the primitive 
.trtist. and many of them contain curious and interesting inscrip- 
liiins. They are all engraved or cut into the face of the rock, 
iiul the whole body of each figure has generally been chipped 
MiJt. frequently to the depth of one-fourth or one-half an inch. 
The work on some of the larger groups has been one of im- 
mense labor, and must owe its completion to strong and endur- 
ing motives. With a very few exceptions the engraving bears 
undoubted evidence of age. Such new figures as occur are 
quite easily distinguished, both by the freshness of the chipped 
surfaces and by the designs themselves. Fig. 1 1 gives a speci- 
men of the modern work; it is evidently intended to represent a 
horse, and is done in the manner of the Navajoes. It wUl 
-radily be seen that among all the figures given of the ancient 
■ irk there is no animal that resembles a horse, and we can 
i.irdly suppose that artists who could so cleverly delineate birds 
_.ind deer and men, would fail in an attempt to represent an an- 
, of so marked character. The curious designs given in 
r 10 have a very perceptible resemblance to many of the 
1 used in the embellishment ol pottery, 
"he most striking group observed is given in Figure i, Plate 
It consists of a great proce.ssion o[ men, birds, beasts, and 
dful figures. The whole picture as placed upon the rock is 
fehly spirited, and the idea of 11 jjeneral move ncnl toward the 
^it, skiflfully portrayed. A pair of wingpd figures hover over 
! train, as if to waich or direct ils movements; behind these 
i number of odd fijjures, following by an anllered animal 
^mbling a deer, which seems to be drawing a notched sledge 
lllniiiin^ two figures of men. The figures forming ibc main 
ny of the procession appear to be tied together in a continu- 
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1 line, and in form resfmbk- out* livlny creature about aa 
tlUr ai another. Many of ihv; smaller figures above and below 
e certainly intended to represent dogs, while a number of men 
; fitaliimcd about here and there, as if to keep the procession 
I onitr. 

A* to ihtf importancf ol the event recorded in this picture no 
Ondusion.s can be drawn; it may ti-present the migration of a 
ribeor family, or the trophies ot a victory. A number of fig- 
ires are wanting in ihe drawing at the left, while some of those 
t the right mny not belong properly to the main group. The 
'duciion is, iipproximalely. to one-twelfth. 
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'he interest which centres in this famous group of sculptures 

World-wide and unflagging. Pliny declared that in his day it 

"S regarded as excelling all other works, whether in painting 

sculpture, and within the last century almost a literature in 

If has grown up about it. Its resemblance to the famous 

ription in Virgil, at once raises the question whether the 

It imitated the poet, the poet the artist, or neither was aware 

the other's work. Settle the date at which the group was 

uced, and one part of our question disappears. Pliny tells 

that K was the work of Agesander, Polydorus and Atheno- 

.%, the Rhodians. and adorned the " house" of the emperor 

Us, but gives no further clue. Lessmg argued on a;sthetic 

'ounds that the sculptors might have drawn their ideas from 

irgilf and would have been compelled by the necessities of art 

introduce such deviations from the poet's description as arc 

tt'Iy noted in comparing the two, especially that the poet de- 

rihcs the serpents as slaying the sons first and then the father, 

^Ic in the last supreme moment they rear their heads high 

^ ivc him; the artists, on the contrary, bring all together within 

*he scrpcnt-folds, while their fangs are fixed in the sides of 



Ihc 



younger 



and father On the other hand, I.essing 



regards the supposition that Virgil imitated the artists as incom- 
P'ehceisible, since he could see no reason for the deviations of 
"le poet if he had the model before him, as the picture presented 
t")' tile group was perfectly adapted for poetic treatment and 
•eminently beautiful in itself. Such evidence would, of course, 
'"''tig the group later than the poem, and he inclines to throw it 
"'to the period of the Ca.'sars, as again.st Winckelmann who 
assigned it to the age of Alexander the Great, on the ground 
'«at no other period could have produced so consummate a 
piece. Goethe also handled the subject with wonderful beauty 
of analysis, among other things advancing the opinion that tbc 
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elder son on the father's left must be viewed as possibly escapir 
with his life. One serpent has grasped hins about the right ar" 
at the elbow, and the other around the left ankle, which is raise 
to free the hand that is struggling to throw off the coil. Gtethc- 
hypothesis has since bct;n found to have the support of an c. ^ 

pression in the Iliu-Persis of Arctinus, who says that onl_ 9^y 
Laocoon and one of his sons perished. Prof. Kekule has re^"^- 
cently reviewed the subject and seems to have fixed the date a«::=»f 
the sculptures on a sound basis. For this lie relies on mt^- ^o 
sources of evidence, a series of inscribed bases of statues founc::^ tl 
in Italy, bearing the name of a sculptor, Athenodorus, and ^^— -a 
comparison with the sculptures on the altar-frieze of Pergamus -^3| 
lately recovered and now removed to Berlin. The inscriptions 
contain such indications of the parentage of the sculptor as tct 
show that he is the same, who with his father, is said by Pliny" 
to have executed the Laocoon group, and the forms of the let- 
ters, compared with others of known dates, yield the date of^fe.^ 
about lOO B. C, and this is also confirmed by the reliefs fromj 
Pergamus. especially by the head of the dying giant figured ii 
the AsTiyuARiAN, January, 18S3.P 78, which in feature and atti- 
tude resembles that of Laocoon. but is plainly earlier. Hence 
the artists could not have copied from Virgil, and as the lattea 
was never in Rhodes, he cannot have seen the group. Khodes.^ 
however, was so frequently visited by the Romans of his dajg 
for study in the rhetorical schools, that it is hardly conceivabW 
that so noticeable a group should not have been described t-^ 
the poet by some ot his friends, and thus have exerted a stron — 
influence in moulding his description of the scene. 

A, C. Mekkiam. 



Prof. F. W. Wright has been publishing some articles ' 
archaeology in the Chicago Advance. These articles are 
popular interest, but are decidedly defective in a scientific po* 
of view. In speaking of the animal mounds of Wiscon.sin, t 
author has mentioned the Pishtaka river, when he should knc^ 
that there is no such river in existence. He speaks of "' flyi -* 
dragons." measuring 200 feet from tip to tip of their wings, a^ 
other mounds resembling alligators, lizards, etc., situated at B 
Bend. There are no alligator mounds at Big Bend, and flyir" 
dragons exist only in imagination. The trouble with ll^ 
description is that Prof, Wright has taken a book written thirtf 
years ago as authority, and has not followed recent invcstigS 
tions with sufficient care. The recent re-publication of this d* 
scription in the Kansas Cily Review, shows how an error will b* 
spread, especially if it has some popular interest. 




RECENT OlSC'iVERIES. 



KKL'liNT DISCOVER IKS. 



.1 [. Ml ^[MV. The Vaiamn Slar amt J/trald ittats Ihal o InlmrBr in ihe 
"ji^M's wDi plaugbill)>, anil ploughed up a muntmy, cuvered 
I i:AmcnlK, the most iroportniu of whidi wu n latge ctdUr. The 
.1 sort of gdilen mnil, from the waisi to the hipii. The wrists, 
intircled with gold bandb. A crown was on the haul and at the 

:t I uf sceiiler wob depmileil. Tlic hod}' is saiil lo be in an ex- 

: i>l ii'c~i;rv3(ioii, and the iilone covered with niero^ly^ihics. The oma- 
r villi for alioul f lo, but the scepter and crown w 
nhtl IT U wurlli. 



We give 



»e^r. 


.: .i.^f 




Tju 


if the o 


wiu -Ml. 
peuinE of 



— !■> \ Coal Mi.vk. "Nature" reports the discuvery 
.:~ which contained sis ItMnW human bodies, und Ihc 
.. I ri ficd wood and blone. A second cave contained 
, -fvcral anitnils, precious slone« and other ol»«ctt. 
i.'igim of combats between men and iiiiinial& of 

The Churlrsioii Call has the followine inlcrrsting ac. 

„ _ mound in Kunawha couiuj;; rrof, Norrls, the ethnob- 

I'. been entmining the niotinds iti ihii section for .sevcnil months, the 

<- T t i<|<rncd thcbigmound on Cd. B, II. Smith's farni. six or eight miles 

'llii!. it ihelargesl mound in the valley, and iirovcd a rich store house. 

: I !• fifty feet high, and ihcv dug down lo the liMloni. ll was evidently 

[j],ioc of a noted chief, wlio hod been interred with unusual honors. At the 

' ' :i III-, found the bones of a human being, measuring seven feel in length and 

"iirtrTu Indies across the shoulders. He was lying flat, and at either side, Ijing at 

ajiyle of about fort^.five degrees, with (heir feet ininted towards the chief, were 

ncr men — on one side two and (in (he other three. At the head of the chief lay 

•Mh. I III3II, with hi& hands extended towards him, and bearing two bracelets of 

I .. — , |„ ^pij ,yg Qf !),£ chiefs wrists were sii ct^iper bracelets, while a looking 

' 11 n lay at his shouldei, and his gorget of ct^iper rested on his lireasl. four 

t'Icis were under his head with an arrow in the center. A house twelve 

iK'irr Btul ten feet high, with a ridge-pole one foot in diameter, had been 

■ 'hem, and the whole covered by.uie dirt that formed the mound. Each 

I liiiiied there had been enclosed in a bark coffin. 

\'\Kr bracelets which we have menlioned before arc quite hirge, weighing 
"iir ounces each. Twenty of these bracelets were found in the valley, 
' 'licm in the big mound on Colonel Smith's hirm. Flint knives and spear 
' ..~ found in great abundance, all those that he got from anyone mound 
' "-i.; ililc. I'Ul not like the ones he found anywhere else. 

Ill the mound on the Creel rami, which was opened sometime since. I'TOf. Norris 

>*ittil ivliui hr isys he has s«en nowhere else, and what he declares to be of more in- 

''•-^T i< Iiiiii than anything else found in this section. In this mound were fourteen 

1 .t — - iiind in shape, Irom nine to siileen inches in circumfersnce, and four or 

' -'!>. They were made of some kind of cement thai is still hard, and re* 

ll- <Uy impervious to water, tn all of these cisterns water was found, 

in full and others pnrily full. The cisterns hod been made in lairs, and 

- rvidently one pair for each person buried in the mound. These cisterns 

*<^''i ii\ tlic bottom of the mound, and as the mound was water proof, and the cisterns 

*^^ vaXrt [iroof. the walcr found in them must have been some that was pul in. Cen- 

'""'- o qiicnrh the thirst of the weary travelers in their great journey lo the 



■wni of the hHcafier." 



Here two skeletons 



1 TS A MoirNli — Tile great mound in Kanawha county, W. Va., is 540 
inference anil 8$ feet high, covering about one acre. A shaft was recent- 
dome of which was covered with several feel 
were found, and by their sides several lance- 
sels of pottery, and a quantity of chanxal. llie 
:>'i(>n lay with its head to the west and the olher to the east. Twenty 
: the remains of a temple, twelve feel square and ten feet high, were 
:■■>( being composed of oak li^s, twelve inches square. In the center of 
was a wcrificial altar, and by it another skeleton seven feci sii inches long, 
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i had four 



diul nineteen indict, luirohs (lie dies 

sqaarc, h«d six copper biacclMs on cai 

ftwchewl. On Ihe left shoulUtrt were Ibrec iil»tes of mita anuui 

At some distance nnolher skdclon leaned iiE»insI the wall, ir 

*ilbin Ihc tcniplc were ewliered several doien lance-heads, and 

vessels. No trace of iron was. found. 



co[^h:t baiiflit Aniiind t 



NOTES ON CLASSICAL AKCH^^OLOGY. 



The. Itl.iLlJ[TlN. issued by the Archaeological In^lilute of America, conuuni Ihc 
port of Professor Guodwin of Harvard Colteec, direcloi nf the Mhool for 18S3-3, * 
t«lts the Btur^ o! the estiblishnienC of the »cIioal at Athens, and ihe first jear'i 
besides making aeveral suggestions in relation to the future of Ihe school. / 
WHS hired at Athens aboni the Rrst of October, 1883, for the ditec 
Urge room fitted up for a library and study, in which meetings were 
ings in the week forlfae reading of pipers and conaoliailon, and whi 
couU do their work. A small working library was gatheted during itie year I>y pu 
ehaie ttid donation, and ihe school was carried on with seven rcjjulai Muitenl 
graduates of our colleges, who devoted ihemselves to a variety of Nut>jccis, at will 1 
aeen by the titles of tiTeir theses which were submitted at ibe duHe of the vfaf, at b 
TAf Pnyx, ]. M. Ctb*; rSt Krt.-klhfvm, H. N. Kowler: Tht tift. "— 



Thi Thtatrt o/Dimytm at Atkau,}, R, Wheeler. Uaring a portion of llie^_ 
F*. E. WoodruS and L. Devier were uonneded with the sdiool. Ilie anti^uitin 1 
Athens served as a spcdat subject of study, and excursions were made 10 bistsr 
uies in the vidnit]^ Dr. Sterrelt visited Assos in Ihe spring, and afterwanit joiiM 
J. M. Ramsay in his tour through AsiftMinorin search of iiucrrptions and ontiqv 
ties, many 0!"^ which have been discovered by them. 

'{"he director urges the endowment of the hdiool with $120,000, In order to Inau 
its permanence and relieve Ihe twelve or fourteen colleges of the burden of Its sir 
port, and to provide for the appointment of apcrminenl director whose eiperienoBI 
residence shall enable the sdiool to pToee itself un a par with llitise of France, Cic 
many and England, So long as no excavations are to he andettakcn, the preiM£ 
system of sending out n professor each year from sonie college is goixi, as ptc«,mtif 
a coveted opportunity to the appointee of spending six months in llie very heart 
Hellas. But if the sdiool is to do such work as the very fact of lis eslalilisliment d 
mands, its head must not be changed every year. Professor Cocl" 111 pi mi Is mil ili 
there are two classes of students mtheschool; First, such a~ 1 < 
architecture, art, or antiquities a speciaJ study; and secondly, -im 
dents of classical onliquiljr, who desire to infuse themselves >i 1' 
notions of Greek geography, climate, monuments, atmosphere. .1 . 

one tittle thin^ which rouml out a collegiate education, and liL ::t. ... 

tcr understanding of the antiquity about which Ibe sludeul l^'op(>^e> [•• l<.'tidi. Veil 
of experience wiin books can but little compore with a half year's reiadeitoe on II 
spot, and no student who intends to become a chusicol teacher can fit hiintclfbctt 
for his task than by Inking advajitage of the opt<atunity here ofiered. A. C. U. 

At Atiik.Ss tlie finds consisted of inaeripliunt, srchilectutal rciimms i^culj^utt 

good style, as some of the ioncriptions were in Ihe old Alheliiaii aljpliBl.et. olheri 

the Ionian, introduced by the .\rLhiiii Kutlnle., I;. ('.4113. llii- iiJinr .pli,,i [^ nr- 

found in the lowerpnrt of a -ii .■ 

and building stones. All wlfi 

them occurred the objects ol i 

posed that the chippings and .1 

rebuikliog of the ParlTienoii .1 

vasion, lieing used simply for filluii; in. jllhiiiiL'li ■.■mi-: wccl- '.irJi:iiMlli niii>i!'.-r»tr 

as otTerings. Aliout thirty fragments of sc 

bear traces of painting in various colors. 
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oT a driver moanlinB a chariot, all the nude fiuli of the chorloleer are painted a 
dish color, Ihe hnir nnil beard black, lunjc white, chariot red, while on the horses 
traces of a deep gieen. Two sphinxes, of which, one slill retains a re-ctirved wing, 
have the typical archaic smile, and a figure of « woman is noticeable for the iieculiarily 
of the bair- litis is parted iti the [iiiddlc and descends in waves to the temples, and, 
leaving the ears uncovered, (alls to the brcoit in three curls on each side, two of 
which are wrought free so as not to touch the face at ail. 

' Prof. Savce, of Onford, is taking advantage of the ofqiortunity oBbrded by the Eng- 
' ' ation in Kgypt to make a journey through some of the less known districts 

SHe la to travel tvitli mulesandtents quite ofTthe beaten track, through 
the outlying parts of the Fuyum, and will also vibit a port of the 
neiplored eastern desert. Some interesting results may be expected. In 
e P'ayuQ). it is lo be hoped that he will turn hii' attention to the (|uestionE recently 
ised bv the .\nicrican traveler, Mr. F. Cope Whilehouse, as to the fonoct extent uf 
_ ,, which Mr. Whitehonse thinks must have occuiMcd quite as much space 

^ iles<:ribe<l by Hero>lotn<. 

o the year iSSithe Archaeological Society of Athens engagei I in eicavatioiu 

KEpidaurus, clleusis, Thespiae, Tanogra and on the Acropolis at Athens. Several 
bcriptions were added to tho&e alreamr obtained from the temple of Aesculapius at 
^daunts, from which in lime it will be possible to gain a dearer idea of this curi- 
cull, than has been fcasdile before from the scattered notices of anliijoily. The 
J" number of the Sfi/ieiutrii, published by the society, gives a number of these in- 
iciptions, among which we may mention one in which a certain Encrates is desig- 
kted at Purphoros, or priest of the Pamphylian .^nemis; another speaks of a 
'-" ''into tne Zeus of friendship, because of a dream. 

A kEM-lKKAMLK Mosaic has just beendiscoveredat Nuncs, containing more than 150 
square feel, and representing a Itoman Emperor seated on a throne, beside which 
xtsndi a female figure. There arc also other figures of men, one leading a 
" n and another a wild boar. A warrior with a Koman helmet completes the 
.Wp. The work has escaped injury, and the lines and colors are declared to be as 
Hh u though they dated from yesterday. Il is said to be the richest mosaic yet 
' Dvercd, and will lie placed in the museum of the town. 

LSniSKOS Rti.NAtw, fonne'ly a scholar in the French sdiool of Archaeology at 

"Sena, and Ernest liabelon, attache to iheColleclionof Medals at Paris, liaie been 

It fay the French minister of public instruction to the district of Tunis to make a 

eful exploration of a region in the southern part of the province, ami lo undcitake 

ious places. They sailed from Marseilles at thecloseof Novcmlwr. 

. Wood, the discoverer of the temple of " Diana of the Kptiesians," resumed 
. Ecavalions upon the same site last spring under the auspices of a committee 
jned for the purpose, who are convinced that valuable linds are still possible there, 
'rwilhstanding the meagre results of the previous eicavalions. Much time was 

■ -■ —curing a fresh firsman, and nothing of importance was found up lo June 

1 work was suspended on account of the heat. It was lo be resumed, 
n Seplcmlier, and it is lo be hoped that valuable inscriplions at least will 
d the discoverer's elforls. 

fiOLD TORQUF.S. 

e terqur is usually restricted to a ring of twisted metal, geoerally of gold, 

n around the neck as a military ornament among several of the nations of antiquity. 

■ bmiliar example can be seen upon the celebrated statue of a wounded Gaulish 

— '"r, commoiily known a*. ■' 'ITie Hying Ghidialor." This kind of ornament was 

M among the I'rrsiant and other Oriental peoples, as well as among the Gauls 

BCdU of western and nurtliern Europe. From them, as is well known, it was bor- 

iwed by the Romans. Sometimes a similar ring was worn around the wrist, or 

■cross the breast, and also as an armlet or bracelet. Many such ancient gold objects 

lave been discovered in various parts of Kurope, but more of them have been found 

n Ireland than in all the other countries collectively. The late Sir William Wilde, in 

lis " Catologueof the Antiquities in (kildinthe Museum of the Royal Irish Acailemy," 

', states that Ihirly-seneit specimens of gold torques are lo be found in that collec 

Dublin, Of those the largest, weighs more than nftnly-stvm ounces (Troy), 
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and is " Ihc heatiesl article of antique manufactured gold in the collection." Thui, 
however, is hurpasscil in luagniludc by one now in the National Museum at Slodt- 
holm. This was found in t774, not far from that city, and is one of the largeM 
known to archaeogisls. li weighs more tlmn tliirly-Biie ounces (Trov). .VoHltStu' 
" La Sutde J^ikitleriqui" {p. 109). The most remarkable example, however, o( 
kll is the oiie now in the Museum of Buchareit, wbich was (bund lU lSli<, al Biueo, 
near Fctnusa, in Wullochia. Mr. Iiaac Taylor in his recently pubtUhed work upon 
"The Alphabet" (vol. 1, p. zii), makes the astonishing sUletnent that this is "of 
the intrinsic value a( about ^'4,000." 'I'his woald give 11 the improbable weight of 
more thioii eigA^ pounds (Troy), a grottcr burden than any man would have cared 
to wear upon his neck. However, this must be set down to cureless ness, as ibe same 
liulhor in a previous work, ■• (jrceks and Cloths" (p. 7), says that *■ it fanned pan of 
a treasure" of such value found st that place, (ieorgc Stephens in his " Old Nortb- 
«m Runic Monument)" (p. 567), says that it was found with seven! objects, mujr 
of which had bcendispqsed of by the discoverer, who su|^x>sed the meul to be copper, 
'before the authorities interposed and purchased the remainder for eight thousand 
ducats. The place where the find occurred, was apparently the site of a heathen 
temple, as upcn the torque is on inscription in Runic characters, staling that it wa* 
" dedicated to the temple of the Goths." It doubtless came from the spoils of Mae 
victory, and from the peculiarilie/of the letters it is believed to dale from the earif 
part of the third century, A. U., when the (loLhs were fresh from the plunder M 
Mesioand llirace. A represenUtion of "The Bhzbo Torque." sunipcd in eold, 
forms an appnuiriale ornament upon the cover of the second volume of Mr. TajJlora 



n appn^i 

remarkable work upon the history of (he alphabet. 
Boston, Jan. 22, 1884. 

OBELISKS AT ROMH. 

Of the many forms of Pagan worship which swept from the east into Rome under 

the em|ierofs. that of Isis and Serapis was among the most prominent. A magnili- 

■ ■ miile was erected in their honor within the old Camprfs Marlius, but little was 
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Piaua del ["antheon, which wai discovered in 1874. It has been conjectured fijt 
■mne lime that the temple was situated in the vicinity of the church of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, not far from the t'antheon. It now is ascertained that the dmidi 
was built directly over the ruins. Sig. Lanciani began excavalions near the diuidi, 
at the instance of the Archaeological Commission ol Rome, and on the 14th of June 
a s|Ainx was lighted upon, which is believed to be an efligy of the famous Anuuis, 
King of Kgypt, and friend of I'olycrBtcs, whom he warneil to fling away his most 
valued nostession, in order to propitiate the Nemesis o( his uninterrupted good lor- 
lune. Tbx Sphinx bore an hieroglylJiic inscription which was nearly eflaced as if by 
hammering, uid some thought that this might have been due to the iconoclasm of Cui- 
byses. Various other ol^ecls of Egyptian antiquity came to light in the same exca- 
vatioos, and on the 17th of June an obelisk, wondcriully well preserved 10 the veiy 
top of the [rinnscle, and covered with hierc^lyphics from apex to b>isc. was diMiOV- 
ercd. It is an exact counterpart in every detailof the one in the Piazza del Pantheon, 
and the two were jirobably set up in front of the shrine itself, side by side. They 
are of ordinary Syenite granite, and arc inscribed with the cartouches of Kamsei 
the Great. It is supposed that th<» were removed to Rome prolnbly under DomU 
lian. The latest mention Lanciani hnds of the temple is in a poem by Pnidenlhu, 
where it is staled that in the attempt 10 rextore I'agan superstition made br Nicboma- 
Cbus Flavianus in A. D. 394, worship was celebrated in the Iseuin. The reacdiia 
which ftJIowed upon this outburst of fanaticism is supposed to have |>rDved fiUal to 
the temple, and its otqects were thrown down and broken in various ways. At all 
events, when the destruction came the pavement was still clear, as the s|Jutu tt 
Amasis was bund lying directly upon it. The obelisk, however, remained standing 
till * considerably later period ; for this wa.t found resting upon a layer of rubb^ 
which had accumulated to the height of five feet above the pavement. This circBm- 
slance lightened its fall, and served to preserve the monolith entire. The hnrdnni 
of the granite has also kept it intact till now. although its marble pedestal has been 
broken up, probably for the rapacious lime-kiln, A curious fact is that the pinnade and 
the obelisk most have been seen by the masons who were laying in 1719 the fbunda- 
lionR of an adjacent building; for it was found imbedded in their masoniy. Thejr 
could not have understood its value, or else mistook it for some worthless fraginenL 
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a the syslemitic entice- 
LDg thv cuun' 
M. R. A. S.. 
.', Bengnl suff corps. Publishers: ITie Pioneer Press. Allahiibad. 
This valuable journal is a quarto containing twelve PBgcs in cadi numbct, ni« 
np -Hholtf of short frngmentaiy articles or notes caniriliulcd by dlflerent perums i 
exiraclcd from native authors and arranged according to the auhiects as foUow 
Religioo, Social Customs, Folk Lore, Castes and Tribes, LAnguaeeand MbcellaneM 
The price is $2.eo. It seems to be a colleclion of the odds and ends or Mchuoloi 
ical studies; and for the Oriental scholar fumishen many suggestive hints. Wb 
we would be glad to see in such a jounul would be a continuity. lUs cotttlDDi 
migbt appear in successive number:). F'or instance the divinities of the ha^ 
might be described frdm lime to time in such a way that readers would look for tl 
next number to supplement the information furnished previously, and ao wilk Pci 
Lore an{l other subjects. Still the particular form in which the journal is caodndl 
has its advantages, especially as it supplements the work whidl is accomplished I 
the Calcutta Review-, the Indian Antiquary and other works. 

Capt. Temple is so iodeliitigable worker and has a large field In work in, and 
bringing out a vast amount of original material. In addition to this he has pa 
lished the >■ Legends of the Panjab," six numbers, ■• .\ PissertalJon of the fnp 
Names o( Panjabis," 'TTie Lord's Prayer," " A Brief Exposition of a Theonr 
Universal Uraniniar," " Some Hindoo Folk songs from the Panjab" reprinted m 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of Bengal, and several other works. The "H<X 
anil Queries " are the chips Irora his workshop. 



BOOK RfiVIEWS. 

Tie Afanntri and Cuilomt of the AHcitHt Egyptians, \ 
D, C. L., K. B. S., f". R. G. S. A new edition, revised' and corrected, by San 
Birch, LI. D., U. C L., keeper of Egyptian and Oriental antiquities in **" 
Brtish museum, etc., in three volumes, witJi illustrations. Boston: S. G. ( 
sino&Co., 1883. 

It has been our dream that we should sometime own Wilkinson's Eg^ ' 
dream has been fulfilled, and we would inform our friends that " there is con ^^^ 
Kgypt." The fact thai a book of this kind, so nicely illustrated and so iplcndiil 
printed, containing Wilkinson's unabridged, for the sum of $lj.oo is certainly 
cause for congratutation. We are happy to call attention to the work, and we bof 
and believe that the work will meet with a ready sale. Critidsm would not b«'1 
place here for Wilkinson is so well known that criticism would seem presumptiu 
rhe only suggestion which wc would make is, that the addilions to WilkinsDn ■ « 
from the pen of Dr. Birch would (in our opinion) have been beller if Ihcy had be* 
published as supplemenlaiy notes at the bottom of each page, instead of having bc4 
incorporated in the body of the text. As they are, they lireak the flow of WilhinsMlf 

ale which is his greatest charm and hamper the interest in reading the * " 
ey, however, bring the information down to the latest date, and are very scfa . 
and perfectly reliable. The cuts in this American edition are wood cuts, fiurly 
and colored lithc^raphs, but no steel engravings. The likenesses and bgnm __ 
however, very correct, and the illustrations may be regarded as very salisbieUnj 
I'hey are very numerous, scarcely a page in the book being without some wood c^ 
Cassino & Co. have laid the American public under grent obligations in thus publi 
ing so magnificent a work at so cheap a price. 

Thi Boundary Dis/mlcs of Cennnluut, by CtARENCE Wis-| 
J. K. Osgood & Co. 1SS3. 
This is a magniliceni book printed on tine tinted paper containing a photograph < 
John Winthrop as a froiilis{Hece and maps, charts and diagrams scattered thiougbot 
the pages. Kufus Choale, sarcastically says of the ImuiKiaries of Connecticut, l"-' 
the commissioners might as well have decided that the line between the state 1 
bounded on the north by a bramble bush, on the south by a blue-jay, ' 

a hive of bees in swarming time, and on the east by 500 fox-' "■ ' 

to their tails. Englarul and Holland first claimed the '- ' 
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It tlic h»i 



I M.^sAAchuiLelts. 'ITie council of Plyinoulh divlilcii ihe 

ilicniselves. 'ITie colony of Ncvf Hftvcii claimed > 

< iii'< Qunein Tor ttwirtomtory. Then arose a dis- 

"Wi between ConniKlicut and Khoile hland were 

iTsies continuing up to 1830 with Massachusetts. 

niid Connecticut from 1664 to 1731. 'ITien the 

(iTii lands and a final setllcmcnl between New York 

', Bowen hu reviewed ull xh^e prants iin<l lias given an 

f. The book it a valuable conlribuiion ond worthy a 



MmgtiiA Jliiury, by F^WAun A. Fkkemak. with mails. London! MacMJIlftn 
& iio.. 1S83. 

nSH (Ircat tlriliin, England and Scolland, have s history in themselves. 
_, tx,« appears, have pvenlheie names, three peoples have mingled Iheir Mood 
Hit«i UngUBges still exist on the Uritish Isle^. llie records of the early advent 
'e»i BCes and their subsequent history is Ihe object of the book whose title wc 
Ifolhlne can sarpass the charm which this early histoty hs3. Mr. Freeniatl is 
utfr in ">e held and lelis the old siorv with a fresfiness which makes it seem 
. Hii book is designed for juvenile readers, but has a value for those of mature 
j Tki rewew is most comprehensive, but not wilhs landing its condensation, the 
k it blleretUng. I'hc maps alone are worth the piice of the book, 'llaey are 
It af ICngUixl in Ihe fourth, Ihe seventh, Ihe ninth, Ihe tenth and the clevealh 

.!«•/ Sititi ef Expleealions m Mmnesola, by X. It. Wl.NClfEl.l, From the 
1 Tcport of the Geological and Natural History Survey of Miiuicfiola, Minne- 
Uft Johnson, Smith & Harrison, 1883. 

a ExthrfT) and Pifntrri, fram A. D. tb fp to A. D. iSsS, by the Rev. 
AMI DirvFlKlJiNKll.t, I'resideni of McAlllilcr Collegei Minneapolis North 
If I^faltsbing Co. jSSi. 
jeare magnihcenlly printed l>ook$ shotting that in this line of art the enler- 
J cily trf tSe north has outilripped many an older pUce. It has heretofore iwen 
NlKe embarnsMng hindrances lo literary work at the west that when > produc- 
if the bmin came to be presented to Ihe public, it wu at once trammelled by the 
f publishing houses which could undertake the task of putting it into an Btlrac- 
. h^K and (bilow the careful investigation with etjuol care in Ivpe setting, lliis 
idty has evidently been removed from l>efoTC our fellow- workers; and we con- 

!■_._ .1 jjjjj jirjvjiegg, Carlogra[Jiy loo, we have been accustomed to lie- 

. „ mplishnieDt which only eastern houses could successfully uudcrlake, 

I have in Prof. Winchell's report several reproductions of old maps which 
rt be hurios^fil. The roost attractive of thcie are two reduced for tlic report 
"■'* ' ■' iflS+j. 'ITiete are, however, other maps in the volume. 'Incse 
',;iriii|iiy in that they are copies of tracings, now in the archives 
-.Fit;i[ Society. These are as follows: The map of Fronquelin, 
' *- -"" n chart printed in 1737; Buache's map, of -" 
'-' "■ The oldest - '-' 



>>i. ind I>eLii>le'^, of 1703. 



The lost 



All «r these niaps 
■ ■ leing is a ve 
■c oflhe rive 
g geography, 
all useful, n 



the ATikhm 



'e la Mariat, and has been produc 
lerve a fuller noIfM tlun wc can now give 
valuable contribution, for it gives not oi^y 
corded picture oflhe rivers of this region, but illustrates the knowledge 
le nilives concerning geography, and their skill in imparting that knowledge on 
Hie maps arc all useful, not merely for the purpostn m hisiniy which they 
tit w*A to illustraie, but as aids in lijiing the localities of the Indian tribes iJ 
in ptehisioric times. Prof. Wiiichell, in his historical sketch' goes over 
Mind which I'resident N'eill had previously traversed. The most thor- 
^^tion has been made by Mr. Neill. and credit Is due him for having 
d o^n the lield. Another excellence in the vdumc prciiared by this well 
hurts tltat his history is given inn very clear and interesting style. Every- 
implificd even lolbe pronunciation of names, which are given In brackets. 
ftwo vMomcs will goloeclheri perhaps a third volume would make the ma|is 
% Intdllgible, and add 10 me valueof the material furnished. 'Iheearliesi explorer 
'- ' n Nicolel, who was trB<ling at Green Bay, as early ax 1634. The 
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niAs. I'hc rormcr or these came to Caiioila in i&ft, aivt mitrrictl Ihc 
uiloi, Abraham Martin, from whom " The plains of Abmhttm " teceivetl 
in the Ycar 1659 these men wintered at Chngouamikon (Baylield), on ' ' 
The Ibllowlng spring they journeyed southwest, and rcitched the hiuic< 
Chippewa and Wisconsin rivers, and spent the next winter in the Sicui village 
the Mille Lacs remon. 'llicy in the summer of 1660 returned with v>o Imliaita 
sixty canoes loaded with the wealth of skins. Father Menard vnt, Hiv iic\l vim 
He reached itiav on Lake Superior in Octolier the same year, when.- h<: luvni .1 ] 
□rouowas. Following this hand through all their lone wandering -. 
was lost in the woods somewhere in the region of the Ubck river. 1 ' 
Cassock were afterwards fonnd in the hands of the Sioux. It i^ -:i 
was killed by them. The early history of these reruns is very liii< . 

are thankful that these two sketches have been furnished by i-o coiii^i. 

and published in so beautiful a style. 



litis little collection of Hottentot Fables was mainly mode by a missioiuuy. A^* 
Rev. G. Kronlcin, of Namaqualand, but preuartd \jy Mr. Bleck, at the cipenM «i>i£"» 
by the sugEesiion of Sir George Grey, K. t. B. 'ITie fables conloiucd in It, rekt*^ 
mainly to animals, though occasionally lh« stars and heavenly bodici^ are indnded..'' 
The animals referred lo are those of the country, such u lions, hyenas, jackals 
eU{Aanls, and the omnipresent hare, 'llie nsiuil trantfbmiatlons of men and 
into animals, and the marriage of stars with human beings are ilesctibed. 

Tliere is one feature of the labtci which seems lo be diaraoterisiic of ill Afncao 
myths, and that Is the entire absence of (he cosmogonies, arid the flood myth. Then 
are serpents mentioned, but no such serpent myths as arv found in Mtiei lamof 
the workl. 

Tile title of the book mentions the fox, but the animal which serves n> the l«i is 
here the jackal. 

The colleciion is not a new one, and yet it is one worthy of notice. 
Kaffir Fi'li Lori. A selection from the traditional tales cuirent amonij llie peofl* 
Uvioe on the eastern border of the Cape Colony, by Geo. McC^l.L TKKkl, 1«d- 
don, W. Swan, Sonnensdiem & Co., Paternoster Row, t88o. 

Tlie traditions and fables of the KalEr tribes resemble those of lh( Hottentots in 
many respects, aud only differ from them in having more of human acllon and less of 
the animal fables. There are, however, several which describe human beings as 
having animal bodies and one myth resembles the Mandan story of the serpent hus- 
band, though it difHers enough to sliow that no historical connection ever existed but 
merely a similar conception of the native mind. There is, however, a myUi in ibc 
t«n> collections, which evidently did come from proximity to the Hottentots, uuBely, 
the stiHV of "'llie hare which got the &t." 

Mr, Theal's book is much the most elaborate of the two, and refutes to a ceilaia 
degree the |)ositian taken 1^ Mr. bleek, that the Hottentots a'e the more InlcUlgml 
of the iwo races. Ju<lging from-lhe mythology given in these two books, we ^onlil 
say that the Kutfirs were more advanced in mentii. allainmcnl than tile lloticniols. 

Il is, however, woithy of remark that the some dioractcri sties appear in the ni/lhtJ- 
ogics of both races, tiamcly, the trans forniat ions <i( nnlure juwers and animals islo 
human beings and tht mingling of oil In tribal and domestic life. The publishen, 
Soimenschein & Co., have given the publican attractive Ikk^. 

Ftlk-Lere from Kashmir. Collected by Mrs. F. A. SrEEI., with note* by IJvnI. 

K. C. TKMPtJ!. keprinted from the JuJiiin Anliguory. 

Tilt Fvlk-Lorr from Kashmir differs from that of tlic KafKis. Hottentots anrf 
Mayas in that it contains a greater number of (airy lales and more livrlnqnets on 
human defumiities and peculiarities. Whether this is owing tu IllC later slam itf 
develugimeiil of the mythology of Kashmir, or to peculiattlies of the hnnuui mind, we 
are not able to say. 
T»e Legends 0/ Ike PauiaK by Lieut. R. C. TEMftj!, lleiigal Staff Curfm. Nti, i. 

August. 'f!3: No. z, Seoiember, %y. No. 3, October. 'S3: No, 4. Navfsnlwr, 4}« 

Na 5, December. "83; Ko. 6, January, '84. Ijindon. 

The Legends of the I'anlaK as 
must valuable of all ibis cnlleciion 
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H ith the olher«» anJ compare- The : 



Li wbkh wc have noticed ii 
« dKboratc 'llie. lerpcDl, fifiures more conspicuously. Giants are also hroHBht 
•'— Kvnei hul IhCTe is ihe descriplion of pdclsmilh's oroaraenlB, of palaces and 

nEantWS of civiliied society, showing that Ihece myths ate Liansrormations; 

~~'~ita\ Mploili and fiibulons cr "-- -' ' — ' '"- " — ■"' '- 



b Tvinple it ■ veiy induslrioub and thorough scholn r. and has done grand 
"^l GcdwCling the legendE of the bi esnl. His colleclion pmoiises lo be 
le *aA inXcmvK one. Many of Ibe tegemU were collected directly from 



Ttw, Drofeasor of Hebrew Inncuape ond liteialure in llatvnnl Univetsily. 



r ot Hebrew Inn^ti^ and liteialure in 

Jl Sunday School Society, 7 TncDionl Hoce. 



hllhou^ frofessor Toy'tt History of the Religion of Israel is |)ul>lisbed by the 

— kit Sunday School Society, the itulhor is a member of ihe m|>lisl denominft- 

Kankine, as he does, among the very first Hebrew scholars lif ibe country, 

■Jinirli n-ilt M understood lo prcsenl ihe resulls of the most tolid scholarship, altd 

^^ Nune ifme to be wholly unseclaiian. Hie view here taken of the bislon'oC 

BHehrcM' religion is that aS what is kiiuwn as the "Dutch School," of which Vro- 

'W Knerten is the most dislinguished eaponenl, and Professor Robertson Smith 

tEtliylcvian) the most prominent representative in Great Britain, The leading 

,. I «f tliih school is that the Jewish ritual, described in Ihe so-railed books oT Mmes, 

iked not the beeinning, but the end of the development of the national 

riginn: ihat these books were as a whole not Ihe work of Moses or of his age, 

BTif in« [«iod after the Babylonian exile, and are lo be associated especiall]r wilh 

• nunc erf Kznii lint that at Ihe same time I hey contain very genuine tradition!, 

j| tune genuine fragments of the early period, while the book of Denlerooomj — 

Kckrlinl of the five — is in Ibe aeries the book of the law discovered in the reign 

peine Ekoiah, which served as Ihe foundation for his religious Teform. Of course 

■ bonk before us does not attempt to give Ihe arguments by which Ihis view is sup- 

nl; but It contains a lucid and coherent account of the successive steps by which, 

le autluir's opinion, Ihe Hebrew religion uas developed, aud the i'enlaleuch look 

■'— - '- which we know it. K. W. A. 

try aj At»rii-iH.il Amefiian IMtralurf, No, 1 1 1, Edited by I). G, BmsTOS. 
I M. I). I'bilaIlel]lhia^ 1883. "The tiuegucnee," n comedy ballet in ibe Sptuiish 
I Nahtuill dialect of Nicaragua. 

^iginat Amiruan Autbon and Tiiir i'roJmliaas, especially Ihose in the native 
r UoguaffCs. A Chapter in ihc History of Lileralure, by nwiF.L (i. BrintoN. 
I A. M., M. U Khikdelt^iia: i88j. 

: two works, following closely on one another, show how industrious Dr. 

is. The rapidity of liis pen does not, however, prevent a most careful and 

b invesligalion. The resources from which he draw> are, a valuable library oT 

le is a forlunalepoasessorund the many libraries to which be has leady access. 

!bonaresoweUacnuainted wilh theaboriginallileihfUreof .\meriQt. The Book 

edy it oom|nralivel]r recent, but it indicates veij considerable lilerary ability. 

le Iraiuliuion of il covers about 60 pages, and wilh an introdudion and notes, mokes 

le of ninely-lwo pages. The second I'olume mentioned is less prden- 

-rance, bul is perhaps Ihc more valuable of Ihe two. It if-lhe subttuKC 

Americinisiei at Copenhagen in 

: which is quilc surprising in a 

ir CfmfiaiHen ef ItulioH Gfegraphical .Viimn. lllustialed. From ihe Algonkin 



) ihe Imrders of Conneclicul, with inlerpretalions, Ijy J. 
Hartford: iSMt. 
r.TnimbDlI is one, and the only one, who can tell us about lodiiin ni 
~ ■ There are nm half n dozen men in .America who n 

'e native laiiguBi;es. Mr. Trumbull is one of these ) 

mainly in the line of gec^iajAical names, 'liic two worki mcniioncd 
le resull. 'ITie one is a revise of the other, published icii yearv ajarl. 
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ore maiiil)' ilescriptive of the objects of luilure, dtli 
e natumi product or tome animal which icwmcd 
ei, > balUe, fea^l', or ^nchem's midcnce, wlU be tit 
'ills," are alio cummon. Atljedive* 
with these lutmn- as with us. Nouns are found with locaiive suHiaet, an 
eipressionx, soeh as ■■ going by boat." etc, are naed. The great banier to 
uiKlentuidillg of local names is iJie corraptioo which h^s token plaire. fvjmetiiuea 
•ound has iiiggested an «nlirel)r difTetcnt word, ss " Potoimco," " i'on Tolncen" a 
" Mosquelohaug," " Hutquelo Hawk," Sometimes ayUables are ilrotipcd and 
the original h Insl. Sometimes also English Rpclling varies and many olher e«U! 
for obscurity appear. All these, however, have failed to hide the names from i 
" Musquilo Hawk." Here is where the ten years of study comes in. Mr. Trumti 
is as keen on the scent for an Indian name as an English hound for a fix. A gn 
good work ha« been done, for which the schtdars should be grateful. 

Anciial Grfii Ttilamenli, a critical bibliography of the Creek New Testament, 
published by Isaac H. H.\ij, Philadelphia, II.. 1883. 
Prof. llalll^JS given an intcresLingsketchoflheliislury of pHnting Greek Te»taiDe 
in America. The first Greek Testament ]^nled in ("unencn was printed byls 
Thomas, at Worcester. Mass., in iSoo. This Greek Testament was a rqiiilU 
Mills, of Oxford, 1707. Previous to Mills there were in England, Slevena' of Ij 
Ilea's of 1565, and the Elievir of 1768. The diifcrenee \M' 



Carta, tlit Hermit Katien. by W. E. GUIWIS. Charles .Sciihner S: Sons, New Yo» 
Mr. CtiFlis is the author of an interesting book, called the Micado's empire, ti 
result of |ier«onal observation In Japan. I'nis bbok ii a compilation, but grew oat' 
the interest which lie felt in Corca while a resident of the island. The earl]> lucta 
of Cnrea is elven, a description of the country and its bhabitnnls, with Kime of D 
traditions ai^ religious notions, religion, folk-lore, social organization and cnstomt 
the people. Corea is inhabited by a race that is not aboriginal, Kit«te is the ttM 
tiunary founder of the kingdom and anccslor of the people, an emiinnot from CUa 
He was one of the autliors of the Shoo-king, the dynasty of which he, at ihelica 
reigned from iiai B. C. Ilie Great Wall of China was built 35; I). C, aad t 
dynasty lasted until about this date. The Fnyu race followed 25 B. C. to 190 A. I 
liieir arms were bows and arrows, swords and lances. They were dwelleis in oW 
which were surrounded by Msades. The deail liodies of crimiiialN were « 
posed on mounds. The Fuyu religion was a worship of Heaven. The fujru ^1 
men or rulers were named after the beasts. They were the first nation to enw 
from harbariitm. They sacrificed to Heaven and to tlie spirit of the land and of 
harvest, to the morning star and celestial powers. In their burial customs tbey ma 
a cairn and pluited m' trees arovnd it. In 371 Buddhism was introduced^ 1 
alphabet was invented in the eighth century. It was baseii on the Sanskrit atiiut 
though it expresses the sounds or jihunctic value of certain Chinese characters wlu 
are ideographs expressing ideas but not sounds. Ilie Sanskrit alphabet suggelti 
Ihe model fur the manner of use of the characters. It is believed by many UiU I 
Coreans and Chcjctaws have the only two perfect aJ^iiabets in the world. 

litis alphabet was the work of a statesmen and scholar named Cbudghong. T 
effect of It has been to stereotype the sounds of Chinese words which w«re ""^ 
1000 years ago. The Corea and Japanese are closely associated in their 
The temarkablL- troi\)(lile'; and sea monsters from which IhegoiK 3\y\ jji-Mciin 
bom aiul ii,i.< .i)i'.< ]i :'i< I < 1i:iii|^, the dragons and tide jewels nii.' ' 
i>ymiHii~ ' '' ' ' ' . [>. work their spells, the method of 

lems III ," :iii.ui sacHlices and the manner of lit- . 

coinmKii I' ...ill >ides of the Sea of Juan and |X'i' 

lage (riiiii III' -fi.r.. '11)6 atrvcd.dogs whidi were iiri 1 ■ : 

tenninl wilh Hiklc-npi.'nimjiillis, linir curled in tufis bifunaleil al iJu-ir viprii;hi mil-.. 
calle<l "Corean " dogs, anil imiiate ihe Golden dogs which guani ihe throne of)a{ 
There ore many other points of itiieresi in the Corcan liitlory hul we mnici rtfir 
readers to the book. 
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THE BRIDGES OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Among the Romans, bridges were regarded as religious mon- 
uments.* The importance attached to their construction and 
care was such that the duties of bridge builders were assigned 
to a fraternity of priests called pontifices. The title of Pontifex 
MaxiiHus was that of the high priest of this order; a dignity 
which was, in imperial times, conferred on or assumed by the 
emperor. This title is at present attached to the office of the 
pope, while the highest college of priests in Rome is but a de- 
velopment of the pontificcs of antiquity. 

In the construction of bridges the Romans were far in advance 
of all other contemporaneous nations. This was in the main 
due to the extraordinary development which the principal of 
the arch underwent from the time of its introduction into Rome 
by the Tarquinii.f From the primitive arch, consisting of two 
boulders meeting at an acute angle, to the *' glory of ancient 
masonry," the round arch, is a wonderful advance, the credit 
of which is due solely to the Romans. Through their assiduity 
the arch reached its highest possible perfection, and their serv- 
ice to the progress of the art of construction cannot be too 
highly estimated. This is not true of any other natiDn, for 
neither the Assyrians nor the Egyptians, to whom the principle of 
the arch, both round and pointed, was known, employed it 
except on a very moderate scale. 

Very naturally the construction of bridges was one of the 
first arts to which the Romans applied the principle of the arch. 
Although of great importance, the stone arch was not indis- 

• Pliny Nat. Hist., XXXVI, 15, 100. Dionys. III. 45. 

tUvy, I, 38. 56. Dionys. Ill, 67. IV, 44. Pliny. Nat. Hist., XXXVI, 15, 24. 
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peosable in bridge construction. Bridges had been constructed 
of wood, and, for the time, served the purpose well, but the fre- 
»quent inundations of the Anio * and Tiber demonstrated the 
impracticability of the numerous piles necessary for the support 
of the superstructure; this, together with the increase of com- 
merce and navigation, led to the use of the arch alone in bridge 
construction. This was a new departure. Naturally the be- 
ginnings were rude; principles must be mastered and obstacles 
overcome. But by experience and observation the knowledge 
of certain proportions was attained, which, at the outset, were 
fluctuating and uncertain. In time, mere necessity was lost 
sight of, owing to the latitude in form and style, arismg from a 
bountiful supply of building material. Finally, by attending to 
the wants and tas^tes of civilized society, the art of stone bridge 
building was cairicd to its highest state of development. 

It is to be regretted that no record has been left us of the 
methods employed in building the early Roman bridges. 
Even Vitruvius has not in the slightest degree alluded to the 
subject. The silence of ancient literature upon so interesting a 
topic is undoubtedly due to the fanatical care and jealousy with 
which the pontificcs guarded the secrets of their order. Like 
the '' brethren of the bridge ■' of the middle ages, they would 
permit no interference with their own peculiar duties, and pun- 
ished with death any disclosure on the part of their members. 
They kept no record of their en<Tireering devices. Their plans and 
expedients were handed down from member to member by tra- 
dition, and on this account we are compelled to depend for our 
knowledge of their methods upon surmises resulting from the 
examination of their constructions. 

These ancient bridges are generally constructed of a very 
hard qualit\' of stone. The species in the neighborhood of 
Rome being of a very soft and friable nature necessitated, in 
works of importance, the use of two kinds of stone knovvn as 
Volscinian and Tiburtine. These were transported at considera- 
ble expense Irom the quarries near Tibur, and the borders of 
Tarquiniensis. It is curious to note the care with which the 
ancient Romans prepared the stone for their buildings.t Two 
years were ahowed to elapse between the extraction of the 
sione from the quarry and its use for building purposes. In 
the meantime the stone was exposed to the action of the weather. 
That which at the expiration of the trst still retained its firmness 
and solidity was used for supcrstructuml work, while that which 
had been somewhat impaired was used in foundations. This 
latter seems hardly consistent with good modern practice, but as 
Roman founoations were in general constructed of concrete or 
piles, with a "tilling " of broken stone, perfection of material 
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was not necessary, and we are led to look upon the expedient 
as but another illustration of Roman economy. 

In laying foundations for bridge piers, Roman engineers em- 
ployed either caissons or cofferdams, and where the bed was 
composed of sandy or loose material, alder, olive or oaken 
piles were driven with a machine. Sometimes irregular masses 
of brick were used to consolidate marshy and movable soils. 
These blocks were formed by hand or mallet and resembled 
rude cylinders or irregular cones. Piranesi in his discussion of 
the Ponte S. Angelo^ advances the theory that in its foundations 
a complete system of inverted arches was used to overcome 
the obstacle of movable ground. This plan is ingenious, but 
the author himself was not convinced of its genuineness. 

In connection with the masonry, great stress was laid upon the 
cement or mastic used. River or pit sand and puzzolana mixed 
with lime, formed the most valuable and durable mortar. Sea 
sand was condemned owing to its quality of retaining moisture 
for a considerable period.f In places where the masonry was 
to be subjected to shocks not only was mortar used, but the indi- 
vidual stones were bound together by straps of iron. 

With but few exceptions, the arch employed in Roman bridges 
is semi-circular, to which undoubtedly much of their solidity is 
due. In the construction, frames or centers, supported by pro- 
jecting stones, were used to give the required form to the arch. 
In general, one course of voussoirs was emploj'ed, over which 
a mass of rubble, supporting the roadway, was laid. Starlings 
were used to protect the piers, and care was taken to provide 
pipes by which to drain the roadway of any water which might 
accumulate thereon. 

In the main, principles which governed stone bridge construc- 
tion then, appear to be at little variance with those of modern 
practice. To the Roman design and economical use of material 
may be traced almost every improvement and refinement adopted 
by constructors of modern stone bridges. The durability and 
strength of these Roman bridges, erected in exposed places, is 
remarkable; many have withstood for centuries the force of vio- 
lent torrents, and are practically perfect to-day, embodying in 
their old age the indomitable skill and strength of purpose so 
illustrative of the genius and character of their builders. 

The public works of the Romans were built by slaves, who 
were condemned, under penalty of flogging, to perform a cer- 
tain amount of labor every day. Provinces contributed under 
requirement a certain number of loads of lime every year. 
Contractors of quarries and proprietors of mines paid a stipu- 
lated impost, according to the necessities of the public demand. 
To these were added contributions from the private funds of em- 



• Piranesi Ant. Rom. Tome, 4, tab. 4-14. t Vitruvius. 
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perors, triumphers and wealthy citizens, all uniting in a 
pride in the aid which they were enabled to render to the erec- 
tion of public buildings. Cities, harbors, roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts and other public edifices were planned, and these in 
executed, in a manner never yet surpassed. What valuable 
lessons might have been studied, and what useful knowledge 
derived from the magnificent structures which the Romans 
reared, had not the wanton hand of men hastened natural 
decay. 

The first bridge built over the Tiber, of which we have any 
authentic record, was the Pons. Sublicius, unless we credit tl 
story of Macrobius, which claims that Hercules, on his relun 
ifrom Spain, constructed a bridge * upon the site of the Pons Sw 
iblicius. Plutarch also slates that there was a bridge here pre 
■vious to the time of Hercules, Therefore it seems not unlikel; 
that the Pons Sublicius was but a restoration of a 
older structure. This bridge was the work of Ancus MartiuB 
the fourth king of Rome, and was constructed entirely of w 
thereby obtaining the name Sublicius. t All traces of this inlef 
-esting structure have most unfortunately disappeared. The stoB 
piers visible at the foot of the Aventine are assumed by some B 
have belonged to the Sublician bridge, but this seems unlikely 
as the bridge was. for superstitious and religious scruples, alway 
constructed of wood and supported on piles. Historical record 
tend to the conclusion that the bridge was situated between tl 
two points where the Servian wall reached the river. It ali< 
seems probable that the site of this anci'int structure was noid 
of the Porta Trigemina, for Caius Gracchus, in his miraculoui 
escape, leaped down from the walls of the Temple of Lun; 
order to reach the Sublician bridge,* 

A very erroneous idea prevails that the Pons Sublicius was ' 
one time rebuilt in stone. This fallacy has doubtless aris« 
from the comparison by Plutarch of the new Pons Lepid&' 
with the old Pons Sublicius. He evidently sought to desert 
ithe former by comparison with the latter, and would hardly ha ' 
used this expedient had not both structures been in existence 
the time. That the two were situateil in different places i; 
dent from the fact that the Notitia mentions both separate!, 
and again, if the Pons Lepideus was erected upon the site of th 
Pons Sublicius. Rome must have been without a bridge for 
very considerable time, because the Pons ^^imilius or Lepidei 
was not completed until 142 B. C, thirty-seven years after it wa 
commenced. 

This bridge is memorable for its renowned defense again^ 
■the army of Porsena by Horatio Codes. After this event it wa 

• Lib. I, c. 2. 

I A Vobcun teriD, menoiDg wooden piles. 

I IJvj, XL, *; Aur, VUl. Vir. III. 65. 
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repaired, but still in wood, and with movable beams, so that if 
necessity demanded, it might be quickly removed. * From this- 
bridge the body of HeliogaLalus. with a stone around the neck, 
was cast into the Tiber. 

The account of the early history of the Pons Sublicius is very 
defective, no restorations or other important events in the history 
of the structure itself being recorded until its final destruction by 
a great flood in the time of Augustus. t 

The next bridge constructed by the Romans, the Pons Palit- 
inus or Senatorius, now distinguished by the title of Ponte Rotto, 
is opposite the temple of Fortuna Virilis, only a short distance 
from the narrow thoroughfare in which the latter is situated. 
This, the first stone bridge over the Tiber, was commenced 179 
years before the Christian era by the Censors Marcus Fulvius 
and P. ^4i!milius Lepideus, who completed the driving of the 
piles upon which the bridge was built fifty years later by the 
Censors P. Scipio African us and L. Mummius. 

It has been objected that Livy,I who relates the history of 
the bridge, makes no mention of the name ot Palitinus. No- 
satisfactory explanation of this omission has been offered, but 
it is evident from the position a-^ well as from the fact that all 
the other bridges are accounted for, that the claim to the title is 
beyond all question. 

This bridge is apparently the ancient Pons /Emiliusor Lepid- 
eus which was injured by the great flood during the reign of 
Tiberius and by whom it was restored. Tacitus ii tells us that 
in the time of Otho, A. D. 69, it was again destroyed by a sud- 
den inundation. It remained in ruins a lon^ time and no 
account of its repair can be found until the time of Antoninus 
Pius. II In 1220 we find it bcmg rebuilt by Pope Honorius III. 
It was again restored about the year 1552 by Julius II, and 
thirty years later by Gregory XIII. Finally in the year 1598, 
during the reign of Clement VIII, the two eastermost of its 
five arches with their parapets were destroyed by a violent inun- 
dation of the Tiber, since which event the bridge has remained 
in practically the same condition. Of the eastern extremity of 
the bridge close to the temple of Fortuna Virilis, on the left 
bank of the river, a very small portion remains ; the two pedes- 
tals with which the parapet terminated figured for a long time 
as interesting relics, but the erection of the present suspension 
bridge from the end of the third arch to the shore necessitated 
their removal. The scene in this vicinity is much admired. 
The remains of the bridge, forming a most picturesque ruin, com- 
prises the whole of three arches with the corresponding upper 
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works and parapets in a remarkable state of preservation. A 
portion of the fourth arch also remains, which launching forth 
without visible support, has, through the tenacity of the cement, 
been kept in substantially the same condition for 250 years. 
The arches consist of one row of voussoirs and an archivolt fol- 
lowing the curve of the arch. Ornaments consisting of lions' 
heads arc placed upon the piers, and two admirably sculptured 
marine horses adorn each arch. The spans of arches are about 
eighty feet, while the breadth is nearly forty-three feet. 

A short distance above the Ponte Rotto is the " Island of the 
Tiber." According to legend, this island was formed by the 
corn grown on the Campus Martius, belonging to the Tar- 
quins, which, after their expulsion, was consecrated to Mars. 
For this reason it could not be used for food, and was cut and 
thrown into the Tiber. * About the year 292 B. C.,two bridges 
to the shores were constructed, whence the name " Inter duos 
Pontes " was given to the island. These brids:es were probably 
constructed of wood; no historical reference is found, however, 
to the builder or the material employed. What finally became 
of these early structures is unknown ; probably they were swept 
away by one of the inundations so common in the early history 
of Rome. 

The bridge on the side of the Campus Martius was built by 
L. Fabricius in B. C. 62, as the inscription, still extant, shows. 
In consequence we find Dion Cassius giving it the name Pons 
Fabricius, t and a coin with the title L. Fabricius gives on the 
o|)positc side a view of a bridge with a representation of a snake 
plainly alluding to the Island of the Tiber. J 

The span of the principal arches is eighty-two feet and the 
breadth forty-nine feet. The cornice which surmounts the 
bridge is ornamented with mitules. The inscription only partly 
legible, is as follows: L. Fabricius. C. T. Vi.ir. Faciundum 
curavit. cideniq. probavit. Q. Lepidus. M. F. M. Lollius. M. F. 
Cos. l\x. S. C. Probaverunt. The latter part indicating that it 
was examined and found in good repair by Q. Lepidus and M. 
Lollius. consuls in 21 B. C. From this, the inference has been 
drawn by several that the senate always allowed forty years to 
elapse between the completion of a public work and the grant 
to it of their approval. This bridge, according to Horace, was 
a favorite spot with those who wished to commit suicide by 
drowning, and here Damasippus would have leaped into the 
Tiber were it not for the precepts of the stoic Stertinus. || 

• Li\y 11, 5. 
tXWVllI, 45. 
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In the mi<3Jlc ages the nams of the bridge was changed to 
Pons Tarpeius. an-i later, owin^ to its proximity to the neigh- 
boring Ghetto, to Pons Judaeorum. It is now c.illed the Pontc 
Qiullro Capi. Troni the four quaJri-frontal Hermes of Janus, 
which forniL'rly adorned its p3rap2t, and are supposed to have 
come from the temple of "Janus Getiiinus/' which was situated 
in this neighborhood. 

The Ponte St. Birlolomeo which connects the island with 
Trastcvcre was finished in A. D. 370 as is indicated bv two 
existinji inscriptions. It was dedicated to the use of the Roman 
people in the name of the Emperor Gratiiinus by Valentinifinus, 
Vatens and Gratianus. It is thought that these inscriptions refer 

■ to the rebuilding of the bridge. That there was an older bridge 

I is clear not only from the fact that the island was called " Inter 
i Pontes " before the time of Gratian, but also from the nitme 
pons Cestius which occurs in the Notitia and undoubtedly be- 
longs to tills bridge.* It is not entirely clear who Cesiius was, 
but it is generally supposed that a " Prsfectus Urbi " by that 

P "name in B. C. 4& is the person after whom the brid;;e is named. 
and this agrees with the statement of Dion Cassius in reference 

bto the building of the Pons Fabricius.f Coins bearing the name 



V10 mentions an inscnp- 



<. Ceiflius have been found, and A. Fulvi 

1 dug up near the Ponte St. Angelo in which Val. Cestius. 

'. Reparum. et. alvei. Tiberis. is nam^d in the fourth year 

Vespasian. It seems probable that the Pons Fabricius and 

"the Pontc St. Bartolomso were built at or about the same time. 

IS one structure would be of little use without the other. 

There is an inscription in red tetters on the inside of the 

irapet in which the name " Pontife.\ Maximus" is applied to 

") of the builders. 

liis bridge consists of one large arch of scventv-nine feet 

1 and fony-nine feel in width, with two smaller arches. The 

le St. Bartolomeo is said to have been applied to the struct- 

5 in consequence of the body of St. Bartolomeo having been 

rried over it in the year 9S3, This bridge has also been 

called the Pons Feiralus. 

The Ponte Sisto known in ancient times by the Legionaries 

he Pons lanxulensis was constructed — so savs Procopiua — 

r the building of the wall around " the little hill of the Jan- 

^lum." He further states, that after the building of the bridge 

leveral houses were erected on the Janiculum, so that from 

^henceforth the Tiber may be said to piss through Rome. Some 

ribc th'; erection of the bridge to Trajan others, to Antoninus 

I, hut ancient history gives no definite clue to the builder. 

ription is given by Nardini which mentions its repair 

■ Hadrian. Andrea Fulvio tells us that in his time it was 

llled Ponle Aurelio. lis present name was derived from 
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Se*tus IV, who employed tht: architect Baccio PinttUi to 
restore it in 1474. 

The bridge is composed of four arches, in an excellent state 
of preservation, the spans varying from fifty to seventy feet. 

The Pons Triumphalis is, unfortunately, destroyed. A great 
diversity of opinion exists as to whether this bridge is the 
ancient Pons Vaticanus, or a separate and distinct structure. 
Bunsen and the older Itahan topographers favor the latter, and 
claim that the Pons Triumphalis was situated above the Pons 
^lius. and that it crossed the river in the direction of Monte 
Mario. Some ruins, apparently belonging to the piers of a 
bridge, have been found behind theTeatro Tordinonc or Apollo, 
and are claimed to be identified with the Pons Triumphalis, by 
which the Via Triumphalis crossed the Tiber.* It appears not 
improbable that before the Pons jElius was bwilt this ancient 
roadway crossed at the P"ns Vaticanus which was undoubtedly 
sometimes called the Pons Triumphalis Just above the Pons 
vElius may be seen, at low water, the ripple, said to be caused 
by the ruins of the Pons Triumphalis. 

Likewise the position of the Pons Vaticanus is undecided by 
any satisfactory evidence, but from legendary and historical re- 
sources the claim is advanced that it was situated about 300 
yards below the Pons .4ilius . Remains of a bridge are said tobe 
visible at such a point, but since considerable masses of the 
piers in question were removed in 1813, very few persons have 
been gratilied with a view of these interesting relics. 

The Pons Vaticanus is generally supposed to have been built 
by Nero or Caligula as an approach to the imperial gardens. 
It is mentioned by Aurelius Victor and Prudentius under the 
name Vaticanus, but what finally became of the structure seems 
to have been left to mere conjecture. It was probably de- 
stroyed toward the end of the fourth century, as Prudentius says. 
that in his time, A. D., 404, the only approach to the Vatican 
was by the Pons ^Elius. The attack of the Goths upon this 
part of the city as described by Procopius would lead us to 
presume that the bridge was broken up before his time. This 
fact has been quoted as the reason for the absence of any men- 
tion of this bridge in the Notitia, 

The Pons Nerotanus mentioned in the " Mirabilia Romw"f 
is probably identical with the PoUs Vaticanus, 

The Pons ,4iliu5, commonly known as the Ponte S. Angelo. 
was built by the emperor ^'Elius Hadrianus, and was intended 
as a private means of access to the mausoleum which he builtat 
or about the same time. The Einsiedlen MSS, gives an inscrip- 
tion, which in its time was found upon the bridge, assigning the 
date of its erection to the nineteenth tribuneship, and third con- 

• Bunsen Bcschrcibung, BanJ II. t Kd. Patlhe)-. p. 4. 
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^ulship of Hadrian * and in support of this Nardini gives a 
rn edal, which dates from the third consulship of Hadrian and 
}i3.s upon one side the view of a bridge.f This evidence indi- 
cates the period of its erection as about 135 B. C. 

The name /Elius is given to the bridge by Dion Cassius in his 
^icrcount of Hadrian's funeral. It received its present name of 
S- j\ngelo from the statue of an angel, which in later times was 
placed upon the mausoleum. 

The structure originally consisted of three large arches be- 
tween two smaller ones, which have now dissappeared. It is 
also said to have had a roof of bronze, supported by forty 
columns, of which it was despoiled during an incursion of the 
l>arbarians. Upon the parapets statues are said to have been 
placed, supported by buttresses erected on the starlings. The 
ancient arches, starlings and buttresses are in an excellent state 
of preservation and form an admirable example of the enduHng 
quality of old Roman masonry, after withstanding for seventeen 
centuries the persistent force of rapid currents and the great 
pressure of violent inundations. 

During the Jubilee of 1450 the bridge gave way in conse- 
quence of the great crowd,! and one hundred and seventy-two 
persons are said to have perished in the Tiber. It was then 
widened and improved by Nicholas V. Clement VII, in 1530, 
improved the approach from the cit)' by extending the parapets 
on the left bank of the river, and ornamented the extremities 
>»*ith statues of Peter and Paul. The figure bearing the keys 
^**as sculptured by Lorenzetto, while the other, holding the 
sword, i«i the work of Paulo Romano. The balustrade, with the 
ten angels surmounting it, were added by Clement IX, in 1668. 
This arrangement has been likened by some to an avenue of the 
heavenly host, headed by the two apostles, who appear to wel- 
come to the shrine of St. Peter the pilgrim from the distant 
country. Each of the angels carries the representation of some 
oneof the instruments of the Savior's suffering. These angels, 
called the " breezy maniacs " of Bernini, are only from his 
designs. 

This bridge, subsequent to the fall of the Roman Empire and 
during the dark ages, was known as the Ponte d* Adriano, and 
also in consequence of its leading to the basilica, Ponte di S. 
Pietro. A painting in theTrimitadc Monti containing a portrait 
of Leo X in the character of Gregory, shows also a view ot 
this bridge as it appeared in Leo's time. 

Upon this bridge they who are inclined to indulge in remi- 
niscences of antiquity may well pause with a solemn interest, for 
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by this structure the remains of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus, Septimus Severus, Geta and Caracetla 
were conveyed across the Tiber to their resting place in the 
mausoleum of Hadrian. 

The bridge is fifty-one feet wide, and is composed of semi- 
circular arches, with spans varying from twenty-six to sixty-two 
feet. 

About one and a half miles from the gate of Villa Borghese 
the Tiber is crossed by the Ponte Molle — the ancient Pons 
Milvius or Mulvius, which was erected B. C. 109, by the Censor 
M. iEmilius Scaurus.* 

Livy mentions a Pons Mulvius at this place in 546. f 

The present structure is deemed by some not to be older than 
the time of Nicholas V, who they claim rebuilt the Ponte Molle 
in fifteenth century, and in support of this some traces of what 
is supposed to be an older bridge may be seen at low water. 
There must have been a bridge here in very ancient times if 
there is any truth in the tradition of its being customary to 
throw a human being into the river as a sacrifice to Pluto. This 
offering was prohibited upon the return of Hercules from Spain. 
Lactantius names the Pons Milvius as the scene of this barbar- 
ity. J Ovid, on the other hand, apparently alludes to the same 
story, but speaks of a wooden bridge, § and for this reason some 
antiquarians claim that the Pons Sublicius and not the Pons 
Milvius was the scene of this custom. 

Here on the night of December 3, B. C. 63, Cicero captured 
the emissaries of the Allobrogi, with treasonable dispatches in 
connection with the conspiracy of Catiline. By this bridge on 
October 27, A. D. 312, Maxentius sought to escape to the city 
after his defeat by Constantine at the Saxa Rubra. In the haste 
and melee ensuing the crowd forced him into the river where his 
body, weighted down by his massive armour, was found several 
days afterwards. On this occasion the seven branched candle- 
stick of Jerusalem was dropped into the river and probably there 
st^U remains. By this bridge the last triumphal procession of the 
Romans crossed the Tiber — that of the Emperor Honorius and 
Stilicho in A. D. 403. Here in A. D. 538 the bridge guards de- 
served their post and allowed the Goths to cross the Tiber.[ 
Here in the dissolute times of the empire, Roman youth resorted 
for the purpose of revelry and debauch, and here in the pursuit 
of illicit pleasures the monster Nero once narrowly escaped as- 
sassinaiion.^ Nicholas V built movable platforms or draw- 

* Aur \'ict. de Vir. lUuslr, c. 27. 
tLiI). XXVII, c. 51. 
t Instil, lib. I. c. 21. 
$ Fast. lib. V, 621. 

Procopius. I>e Hello (loth. Lib. i, Cap. 14. 

Tacitus, Lib. XIII, Cap. 47. 
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bridges at either extremity. These in 1805 were removed by 
Pious VII, who constructed the existing parapets and the whole 
of the upper part of the bridge as it appears at present. The 
statues of Christ and John tne Baptist at the entrance to the 
bridge are by Mochi. The tower was built by Brelisarius. 

The bridge is twenty-nine feet in width, and consists of a 
series of arches with spans varying from fifty to eighty feet in 
length. 

The catalogue of the Curiosum gives the Pons Probi as last 
in the order of the bridges,:}: while the " Mirabilae Romae" as- 
signs a like place to the Pons Valentinianus. This latter is with- 
out doubt identical with the Pons Probi, the name Valentinianus 
simply indicating that it was repaired by Valentinian. 

The site of Pons Probi is very difficult of determination. The 
most likely surmise is that which supposes the remains visible at 
the foot of the Aventine to be those of the piers of this bridge; 
but the silence of ancient history upon this point renders a defi- 
nite and satisfactory conclusion impossible. 

Frank C. Roberts. 

Prfnckton, Xkw If.rsky. 



THE ANCIENT MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
CAN CODICES AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

As the history, so far as known, and also the general descrip- 
tion of the few aboriginal manuscripts hitherto discovered have 
been repeatedly published, I shall take for granted that the 
reader is familiar with these, and will allude to them only so far 
as is necessary to make clear my statements. 

THE CODKX TROAXO. 

This aboriginal document usually mentioned as " T/ic Manu- 
script Troano^' is in reality a Codex and should be designated as 
such. Like the Dresden Codex, the Codex Peresianus and 
Codex Cortesianus (the fac- similes of the four are now before 
me), this is beyond question a genuine ante-Columbian Maya 
document, or at least wholly aboriginal and untincturcd by the 
influence ot European civilization. Like them it consists 
partly of written (hieroglyphic) characters, and partly of figures 
of men, women, animals, etc. ; often more or less grotesque; 

t Curios Urb. Pontes, VIH. 
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often colored, but often only outlined in black. In all, the pa^es 
are usually divided into from two to four compartments by broad 
lines running across them from side to side. The left margin 
and a strip along the upper part of these compartments is gen- 
erally occupied by the written characters, the rest of the space 
being covered with figures, as shown in the annexed figure, 
which is copied from plate XIX. (Codex Troano.) 

Frequently, as shown in this figure, columns of characters 
extend down behind and between the figures. The column or 
columns at the left of the compartment, as in this case, consist 
of day symbols over which there is in nearly every instance a 
numeral character. 

The chief or general signification of many of the figures in 
these compartments can be satisfactorily determined. For 
example, some relate to the traveling merchants, others to the 
methods of capturing wild game ; some to the festivals of the 
New Year, others to the rains and storms to which the region 
was subject and to the agricultural pursuits of the people; some 
to the custom of painting once a year their implements and 
utensils, others to the manufacture of cords and cloth, and some 
to the manufacture of their idols. We arc thus enabled to make 
at least one step in the interpretation of this mysterious docu- 
ment. 

Examining the day columns, usually placed at the left of 
these compartments, we find that we can readily determine the 
days indicated by reference to the key which Landa has left 
on record in his ''Rclaconi dc las Cosas de Yucatan!* For example, 
the column at the left of the upper compartment in our figure 
consists of five symbols, which, commencing at the top (the 
little rings or dots and short lines at the top are numeral char- 
acters and are not included), and reading downwards, represent 
the days* Ciby Laviat, Alian\ Eb, Kan. Plate XIX (Codex 
Troano.) 

Examining the list of Maya days and the order in which they 
stand with relation to each other, we are convinced that the 
order in which the days of these columns are to be taken is 
from the top downwards. The hundreds of examples in this 
and the other Maya Codices in which this holds good — with- 
out a single exception — is conclusive on this point. 

We have in this at least an indication of the order in which 
the other written characters or hieroglyphics are to be read. 
In a number of plates there are series of columns or lines which 
we may represent by letters. Each letter is used to represent 
a particular character, hence where a letter is repeated the 
character it indicates is repeated. It is hardly possible that this 
should be read in lines, as entire lines consists of a single char- 
acter repeated. If we suppose the groups to be ritualistic 
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I ! to be read in columns, the change 

I'm n o p I 5^^ the first and last characters will 

I be consistent with this idea. 

Still the Maya scribes adapted 
j b b bibb their work to circumstances, and 
j j I , where columns were not practi- 

; - -! ; cable, changed them to lines. In 

! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ our figure we notice in each com- 

partment (the day column at the 
! left and the numeral characters 

: , , , , ,1 are not now considered) over each 

' a , a . cl d squatting figure four compound 

I - _. _ ' . characters, and behind each a col- 

1 I umn of four compound charac- 

* ^ S ^ ^ q ters. If we use letters in place 

\ ' I i I of these characters, repeating 

where the character is repeated, 
the arrangement in the lower compartmentof our figure may be 
represented thus: Itis apparent ' 1 

from this that the first and ' | all a 1 • 
third columns havebeeni ! 

changed into two short lines j^ da 
to allow space for the human 

figures. From numerous ex- ^ . ^ 

atnples of this kind and other 

evidence, we ascertain that the ^ j^ i 

usual method was to place the 
written characters in columns, 

t^ be read from the top downwards, the columns succeeding 
^ch other from left to right ; that when they are placed in 
'"^es they are to be read from left to right, the lines succeeding 
^ch other from the top downwards. But throughout this 
^odex (Troano) the lines do not appear to be continuous 
across the page in any instance; on the contrary, the groups 
^^^ always in short, double columns, as shown in the last illus- 
tration. The same rule applies in the Codex Cortesianus, and 
•apparently in the Codex Peresianus. Most of the inscriptions, 
^ for example those on the right and left slabs of the Palenque 
J^blet, a figure of which is given in the American Antiqurian 
^^^ January, 1884, are to be read in double columns precisely 
^ the shortened columns over the squatting individuals in our 
%Urc. 

In the Codex Troano the numeral characters — the short 

straight lines and large dots — belong to two classes, indicated 

^^ the original by the two colors, black and red. In our figure 

the black are represented by the solid black lines and large 

"»ack dots (I do not refer to the lines and circles of minute 

dots connected with the written characters), and the red by hoi- 
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low lines and little circles. The red numerals (except on the 
" title-page," which is yet an impenetrable mystery) are used 
only to number the days of the Maya week and the years of 
the ** Indication," and hence never denote a number greater than 
13. The black are doubtless sometimes used to indicate the 
numbers of the months as claimed in my ''Study of the Manu- 
script Troano^' but since the publication of that work I have 
discovered by indisputable evidence, which cannot be given here, 
that these are in a large majority of cases used only as counters. 
For illustration, counting 5 days from Thursday 7th brings us 
to Tuesday 12th; the 5 in this illustration is a counter in the 
sense most of the black numerals appear to be used. The cor- 
rectness of this conclusion is easily verified by applying it to 
the hundreds of series found in the Dresden and Troano 
Codices. From this fact I have been enabled to determine be- 
yond question that the character seen in the extreme lower 
right-hand corner of the upper compartment of our figure and 
which I was led formerly to believe was a death symbol, is in 
fact, a symbol for the number 20, and if phonetic for the Maya 
word Kal or Hunkal. 

But little progress has so far been made in deciphering the 
written characters. That some of them are phonetic has been 
satisfactorily established. On the other hand, it is evident that 
some are symbols and others abbreviated pictographs. Landa*s 
alphabet furnishes no aid in this attempt, yet the further we pro- 
gress toward the solution of the riddle the more are we disposed 
to believe there is a substratum of truth in the old Bishop's expla- 
nation. The day and month symbols furnish but little aid; on 
the contrary, the fact becomes more and more apparent as we 
progress in the study of this document that the names now ap- 
plied to these symbols are, in most cases, not only not phonetic 
equivalents, but are different from the names formerly given to 
them. We are therefore limited in our attempts at decipher- 
ment to the slow and laborious process of long and close study 
of the characters and innumerable comparisons, so that by dis- 
covering the different uses made of a character we may at length 
ascertain its signification, and, if phonetic and Maya, its equiv- 
alent in words. 

This, it is true, is very slow work, but it is the only method 
of solution that offers any hope of success. The comparison 
of these characteis with the hieroglyphics and characters of 
the nations of the old world has failed in the hands of some of 
Europe's best philologists to lead to any satisfactory results. So 
far as these characters are phonetic they will ultimately be 
deciphered. Although but little progress has been made, yet it 
is sufficient, as I believe, to justify this conclusion. 

The symbols of the four cardinal points have been deter- 
mined, although there is a difference of opinion as to their assign- 
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ment. If phonetic, as they appear to be, this uncertainty is 
limited to but two words for each. As heretofore stated, the 
symbol of twenty has now been determined beyond question. I 
have also detetermined by evidence satisfactory to myself and 
and which I think will ultimately be accepted, the hieroglyphics 
for "earth," "wood," "bread," " stone-heaps," " owl" {s/rix pas- 
s^rina), and some eight or ten other terms, all of which appear 
to be phonetic and in which similar elements appear to repre- 
sent similar sounds. Some of these have been accepted by 
Rosny, but the majority have been determined since the publi- 
cation of my ''Study of the Manuscript Troanay I do not include 
in this enumeration the tentative illustrations of that work, for 
although I believe most of them will stand the test of future 
iiivestigation, I have as yet found satisfactory means of testing 
t>ut few of them. 

That many of the characters are symbolsand not phonetic, is 
v'ory evident. Several of these I have by careful study and 
comparison succeeded in determining. But it is impossible to 
e>cplain the steps by which my conclusions have been reached 
without fac-similes of numerous plates of the Codex which can- 
not be introduced here. 
NA'AsinxtjTON, n. c. CvRi's Thomas. 



LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 

II. ON tup: EGVFl'IAX MVTHOLOGIKS. 

In bringing before you the subject of religion among the 
Egyptians, the first point which strikes me as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this belief is the singular completeness with which 
the earlier forms of cultus were preserved among them side by 
side with the highest development to which religious thought 
attained in that country. Ancestor worship in all its forms sur- 
vived. There were family sacrifices to the deified progenitors ; 
there were official sacrifices with sepulchral chapels and temples 
consecrated to the tribal ancestry of special localities ; there 
^ere national sacrifices to the deified kings, the forefathers of 
the present king, who even while he sacrificed to them, was 
looked on as a God. The higher gods of after introduction 
^'cre, as we shall see, united with them by genealog^ies, and took 
the superior rank, but ancestor worship was not extinguished, it 
^^^ merely modified by this proceeding. Again, the animal 
Worship which succeeds in the normal order to ancestor worship, 
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remained established among the people, even if the first dynasty 
of rulers refused to recognize it. It certainly was not a newly 
imposed worship in the time of Kakan, as some would have us 
think. " Such usages/' says Tiele in his excellent " Outlines," 
" cannot be imposed; they grow up among the people." In the 
identification of the bull Apis and the god Asar (Osiris), and the 
like, we find the connecting links between the ancestor worship 
and that of animals. But it is not until we come to the worship 
of Osiris himself that we are properly in the realm of Polythe- 
ism. The worship of Osiris is the oldest and most universal of 
all their numerous pantheon. Although it was especially vigor- 
ous in Thinis-Abydos, it had a recognition in every part of 
Egypt, greater than that of any other god. The story of his 
death at the hand of his brother Set, of the lamentations of his 
wife and his other sister, Isis and Ncphthys, of his endowment with 
the power of the word by Thot or Thoth the moon god, the god 
of the arts, of his avenging by Har-Pa-Chart, Horus the child, 
and of his reigning among the dead — all this is a story more 
familiar to us than any other Egyptian myth, and rightly so, for 
it was undoubtedly the most central of all Egyptian beliefs. 
This tale of the dead sun killed by the darkness and rising again 
in the morning, enacted every day before their eyes, never lost 
its freshness for them, for they saw in it the victory of light over 
darkness, of knowledge over ignorance, of virtue over sin, but 
especially the conquest of life over death. The same belief that 
animates the christian hymns at Easter, and the scientific philos- 
opher in our own time — the perpetual resurrection of all that 
seems dead — the denial of the extinction of matter, and of 
mind — the recognition of the fact that 

Never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar, 

was the continual solace of these Egyptians. If it were my in- 
tention now to trace the social and political results of such a 
faith, I should enlarge on the identification of the worshiper with 
Osiris and his ultimate unison with him, but my present task is 
a lower one and I must ask you to consider the form in which 
this belief was set rather than the belief itself 

To begin, I must call your attention to the peculiarly Eg)'p- 
tian fourfold form of personified sun god. We have first, Har- 
Pa-Chrat, the child Horus, the son of Osiris, who avenges him 
by killing the darkness : the rising or eastern sun. Secondly, 
we have the night sun, Set, who kills Osiri§ and who oscillates 
in meaning between the darkness itself in which the setting sun 
dies and is buried, and the invisible sun who travels back from 
west to east in the night time : the northern or dark sun. Thirdly, 
we have Osiris himself, the dying or setting or western sun. 
Fourthly, Har-ur, the father of Osiris, the sun in his strength 
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a^tne noonday: the southern or exalted sun. This fourfold 
division pervades the whole of Egyptian mythology. 

TAIILK OI'" THE fOt/UFOl.U CUAR.UMKli OK THE EGVTIAN -SUN. 



Skh 


KiHsCods. 




SUkef 

Tholmt! 


Frem 
Esntk. 




RUing. 


LPlBh. 


7. Honts 


Min— Khera. 


Khppcr. 


Shu. 


rttb. 


Xoon. 


I. R>. 


CH.r.ur] 


Amun. Ra. 


R-i. 


Ra. 


Tancii. 


issuing. 


3. H«.1.ai 


;. 1 IsIrU. 


Mom. Kennu. 


HarniBchi^ 


Oairii. 


Osiris. 


^pfighl. 


4. Set.. 


6. Sel. 


Chnum. i Turn. 


Turn. 


Set. jSochut. 



-Again, I would direct the attention of any one who wishes to 
a »"» derstand Egyptian myths, to the manner in which the triads 
o r threefold groups of gods are composed. The ordinary ex- 
pi ^nation of them, as consisting of father, mother and son, is by 
n«» means sufficient, and only explains a part of them. It -seems 
to me that the real group is a tetrad, although only ;i derived 
triad is usually sculptured or painted.andthat four different triads 
at-e thus provided for the artist, by the omission of one member 
of the tetrad. Thus in the case of the Osiris group, the full 
tetrad consists of Osiris, Horus, his son, Isis, his wife, and Ne- 
pHthys his sister — these two latter representing the western and 
eastern horizons, the evening and the morning red, and even oc- 
casionally upper and lower Mgypt (in cases where the kings and 
ffotJs are identified). The tetrad is arranged thus: 1. Nephthys ; 
-■ Osiris ; 3. Isis ; 4. Horus. If Nephthys be omitted, we have 
"le ordinary triad, Osiris, Isis and Horus ; if Osiris be omitted, 
J^c have Nephthys, Isis and Horus ; if Isis be omitted, we have 
'Osiris, Nephthys and Horus ; if Horus be omitted, we have Ne- 
phthys, Osiris and Isis ; and all these forms of triads are found 
"1 the sculptures and paintings. 

Alongside with this Osiris system, existed all through his- 
^•^c lime but not in so universal a distribution over the country, 
the rival doctrine of Ra worship. The conflict between Ra, the 
^Un god of Heliopolis, and the serpent Apap, represents the 
?\'"'Jggie of the sun and the storm cloud. The group Pta, Ra, 
"^'-Hat and Seb, represent the sun as rising, noonday, setting 
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and oiidnighl, just as the Osiris group do. These are in like 
manner connected in genealogical form. Thus Ra issonofPl*. 
and Seb. of Ra. Har-Hat is probably a brother of Seb.asSc^ 
is of Osiris. Consequently when the Ra worship came to b* 
amalgamated ivith that of Osiris, we find this group prefixed t^ 
the Osiris group in the list of kings, thus: i. Pta ; Z. Ra ; 3 
Agathodxmon (Har-Hat); 4. Seb; 5. Osiris; 6. Set; 7. Hom^ 
These seven are the seven divine rulers. It will be noticed tha 
the junction of the two groups is made by identifying Seb witf 
tlic father of Osiris, whereas the true father of Ostris in a stil 
earlier form of myth was Har-ur. the noonday sun. This diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that in the Osiris legend the rising sun 
is looked on as the youngest of the family, while in the F 
myth, Pta, the former, sculptor is regarded as the oldest of t 
gods. Another form of this genealogy is Turn, the hidden or night 
sun, who begets Shu.theoutspreading or rising sun, who in turn is 
father of Ra. Kheper, again, the continually self-renewed, is s 
form of the rising sun, while Harmachuti-Ra, Ra on the horizon, 
andBennu the dyinglhoenix, are forms of the setting sun. In like 
manner Tanen is a form of the noonday sun, and Sochar, tbi 
night sun. 

In the writings of the Egyptologists, ihe offices of several 
these are differently assigned. I venture, notwithstanding, 
state my own opinion, with some confidence, for these n 
sons; First. There is no item of it that is not supported bf 
some one of the illustrious writers who are far better acquaJnte 
with Kgyplian lore than 1 am. Secondly, It g'ves a satisfactory 
arrangement of all the compound deities as far as I am acquaintd 
with them. Thirdly, I have not been able to find any self o 
sistent arrangement in the writings of Wilkinson, Sharpe, Kcft- 
rick. Birch, Renouf, etc. Only on this plan can I explain suck 
compounds as Shu-Ra-O.siris-Tum at Ezneh (Champollio 
Kheper-Ra-Harmachis-Tum, on a Stele of Thothmes IV (Tide 
Khem-Ra-Bennu-Tum. in the Rock of the Dead; Pta-X 
Osiris-Sochar (Tiele); surely each member of every group must 
represent the sun in a different character from the other n 
hers. 

Later still than the deities we have considered, are Min (alu 
called Kcm or Amri), Amun and Mont. These again are vari 
ants of the Sun god. Khem, in fact, is frequently undistit 
guishable from I'ta, and Amun is identical with Ra, as Amun R* 
Nevertheless, there was a tendency in later times to identify thtf 
with the elements; Khem with earth, Amun with air, Mont, the v " 
god, with fire, and an older deity, Chnum or Kneph. with wal 
This and similar refinements misled modern inquirers forsofl 
time. Another cause of misunderstanding was the tendency 
the Greeks to identify the Egyptian deities with their oV 
Modern students approached Egyptian mythology through C 
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^poHSl of Herodatus, and identified Aniun with Zeus, I'la with 
Hephasstus, Ra with Apoilo, and Khem with Pan. There can 
t»e indeed httle doubl thai there was in the tarlicst worships be- 
fore they bccameamalgamatedin one pantheon, such an analogy 
to be traced. Seb, the earth, was analogous to Dcmeter. his 
consort being Nulpc, the heaven, wlio corresponded to Zeus; 
i^cus and Denieter being the same as Dyaus and Prithin, the 
Hindoo parents of the gods; Chnuni, again corresponds to 
Poseidon; Ra to Apollo; Thoth to Hermes; Pta to Hepheestus; 
and probably Mont to Ares, but all such comparisons can only 
apply to an earlier form of Egyptian belief than we have record 
ot. In historical times all these had become identified with the 
sun and fire worship, and storm worship had disappeared. The 
Egyptian mythology corresponds, not in world chronology but 
in stage of development, less to the Vedic or Greek mythology 
than to the Puranic. where all the Adityas were identified with 
the sun, as we shall see in my next lecture. 

There is, indeed, hardly a doubt in the minds of the greatest 

Egyptologists that the whole of the greater Kgyptian gods 

became ultimately varying aspects of one deiiy, the Sun. Even 

Chnum, the god of waters, shows in his name, which means 

the architect, an analogy with the fire god, Pta, the sculptor, 

A-S time went on, the deities get separated from their abodes, 

F*«Dlyda;monism becomes Pantheism. This takes place in all 

religious developments, but in Egypt a" earlier development is 

traceable; not only did Ra separate from the sun's disk, and 

l>^come an anthropomorphic god, but the sun itself had previously 

l»^=«n confused with the fire-glow of its rising, the air through 

\T ^lich it ran its daily course, the water on which it traveled back 

fr-<;»m west to east, and the earth under which it dwelt in its tomb. 

l-I «nce, in their earlier developments, we may judge that Ptah 

h^d been a creating fire god ; Amun, a supreme air god; Chnum, 

a <:realing water god ; Seb, an earth god, the father of the Osiris 

i"=«.<:e. and so on. In no mythology is it so necessary to remem- 

l>^T that we are dealing, not with the beliefs of a nation at some 

'f'^ced epoch, but with a historic development of some thousands 

otf" years, in addition to a prehistoric dcvelopm*'nt of unknown 

pcinod. Many a statement that is true, if proper regard be had 

'c> tile date to which it may be applied, becomes utterly false ii 

'landledin the careless way of some investigators, Lenormant for 

■^^cample. It is also needful in the case of Egypt, as in that of 

(ireece, to pay much attention to the local worship of each 

^^'ty. The Osiris worship was very widely spread; but of the 

other deities even Ihe greatest were circumscribed in a narrow 

'^ound of territory. The chief worship^of Pta was at Memphis, 

**f Amun at Thebes, of Ra at lieliopolis, and so on. 

I must now say somewhat of the goddesses. They are far 
■'"oiii being like the Vedic, mere reflexes of the ma'e divinities. 
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We can see this in the active part played by Isis in the Osiris myth. 
Yet they are by no means clearly individualized. Take, for in- 
stance, Bast, the consort of Pta and Sekhet, his greatly beloved, 
whose lion or catheaded statues are so abundant in the British 
museum. It is clear that these deitus have similar relations to 
Pta that Isis and Nephthys have to Osiris. It is not so clear 
what they mean. Tiele, who is usually accurate and rational, 
says: " Pta personifies the soul of the universe, just as his 
* greatly beloved ' Sekhet represents its destroying and purifying 
power, and Neith. at Sais, often united with him its mysterious 
operation, while his form Bas with his consort Bas, symbolize 
its beneficent warmth and cheering glow.** I don*t believe a 
word of it. These early worshipers had scarcely passed the 
boundary line between Polydaemonism and Polytheism. They 
had not the powers of abstraction and classification of a modern 
Dutch professor. They had confused Ptah himself as a fire god, 
with the sun. They were more concrete in their worship than 
any other mythologies that h ave come down to us of equal com- 
plexity. We are to suppose that they distinguished into differ- 
ent divinities, first, a cosmic soul fire ; second, a purifying and 
destroying fire ; third, a mysteriously operating fire; fourth, a 
beneficently warming fire ; fifth, a cheeringly glowing fire! Im- 
possible. I have found only two aspects of fire in any mythol- 
ogy that I have e.xamined ; one, that of the heavenly, sacrificial, 
beneficent fire, identical with the altar flame and the dawn of 
morning, and the other a volcanic, destructive fire, identical with 
the lightning. Beyond these it is most unlikely that any Poly- 
theists could or would discriminate. These two aspects are given 
us in Ptah and Sekhet. 

Another great goddess is Hathor, ** The Horse of Horus," the 
oldest of all the goddesses, who with Horhut was adored in 
times when even the Osiris worsh ip had not developed. Hathor 
is certainly the same as the Semitic Istar, the Sabaean Athor, the 
Ashtoreth of the Bible, the Surya of the Veda, here the sun 
glow ; not the Aphrodite of the Greeks, who as the lover of 
Adonis was afterwards confused with her; Hut is the morning 
sun glow, Hathor being that in the evening ; Nut, the consort of 
Seb. is the heaven. Seb being the earth. In most mythologies, 
conversely, the heaven is the male, the earth the female. As for 
instance. Dyaus and Prithiri. Neith. the virgin mother, is 
another of the oldest goddesses, identified by the Greeks with 
Athene. Sati. who has personally been identified with Here, 
and whose emblem is an arrow shot through the skin of a beast, 
and whose name signifies *• arrow," I take to be a form of the 
same power as the Greek Artemis. Tefaut, " Humidity or 
Foam." the wife of Shu. is surely the same as Aphrodite, who 
also is foam born and the consort of the fire god Hephaestus. 

It would be profitless in this brief sketch to say anything of 
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, Thriphis. Rata, Anouka, and the rest of the goddesses. 
Bie most remarkable point about them is iheir great family like- 
fcss, their capability of assuming each other's functions, and 
iitscquent want of individuality, 1 had better, perhaps. 
n to the singular position of the moon in this mytliology. 
h. the principal moon-god, belongs to the Osiris group; 
t the great moon function of measuring time led to the ascrip- 
) of all measurement of space as in land measuring, of energy 
iveights, of all magnitude in numbers, to the same deity. 
e he was the God of all science, and also of all literature; 
t and science being regarded as cognate and not as by our 
II critics of disparate nature. There was another moon- 
I, Chons, the son of Amun and Mut; he is of later growth 
I never attains the importance of Thubi (Thoth). A great 
1 more than its real value has been assigned by theadvocates 
llenotheism to the doctrine creation by a supreme deity aided 
J the eight cosmic powers. These powers arc the celestial 
xan, the air, the dark or the undifferentiated, and time; each 
Btf these being presented as male and female. The supreme 
|Co^ is sometimes Ptah. as the heavenly fire, sometimes Chnum, 
as the formative water, sometimes Hapi, the Nile God. But all 
this is very far from Henotheism; it it is simply the mythologic 
expression of differences of view similar to those of the Platon- 
ic and Neptunists of modern geological theory; we shall, per- 
»haps, some day be told to adopt a Ileno-scientific view with 
regard to them. 
I If we look at the religion of Egypt as a whole we can mark 
out certain stages in its history. During the early period, say 
from 5.CCX) to 3,000 B. C. especially under the first six dynas- 
ties, the sun worship of Ptah, Ka, Har-Hat, Osiris, was supreme. 
Ptah was specially adored as the uniter of the two divisions of 
H Ibe kingdom previously under different rulers. It was during 
^kilfais early period that not only was animal worship continued as 
^Ka state institution, but also ancestor worship in the third or na- 
^Ktional stage was kept up at its greatest height in the form of King 
^^KVorship. The tombs in these pyramid-building times are rarely 
^^KidMncd with representations of the Polytheistic gods; scarcely 
^^^Cver is any allusion made to them in the inscriptions. The 
earlier worships were still strong and the priesthood weak. At a 
later date, from j.OCOto 3,oco B.C., when the sovereign town was 
no longer Memphis but Thebes, when agriculture and the pursuits 
of peace were flourishing, when the religion naturally assumed 
I DMre and more the local forms that had developed at Thebes, 
Llbcn we find the supremacy of the Memphis sun god greatly 
I modified and obscured, Ptah, however, is still especially wor- 
Ldiiped, and sometimes even as the creative fire alongside of 
f Chnum the formative water. Amun has been identified with Ra 
s Amun-Ra, and not only in that form in which he was uiti 
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matcly to become the supreme goj, but also in the form ot 
Mont, the water god, and oT Mia or Khem, the god nragricul 
ture; he assumed the highest rank. Then, too, when canalt 
were developed, when the whole irrigation system was com- 
pleted, was the lime when not only Chnum but Sebak. the Nile 
god, came into special prominence. This crocodile god. this 
god of the inundation, the limits of which were supposed to be 
foreshown by the deposition of the crocodile's eggs, is a striking 
instance of the still prevalent importance of animal worship. 

With temporary interruptions of dsvelopmsnt, such as the 
attempt of Amenophis IV, to substitute the worship of Ater-Ra 
the sun disk, for that of Amun-Ra, we have no concern in this 
sketch. We can only note the period of decay in the last 
thousand years B. C, the incursion^ of foreigners, Persians, 
Assyrians, and Greeks, produced an assimilation in the Egyp- 
tian deities to their own; Osiris and Set became more like 
Ahormazdu and Ahriman; Osiris-Apis grew similar to Serapis; 
Hathor was assimilated to Aphrodite. Abovcall, thcgodde«scl 
became elevated above the gods; this broke up the whole systetn.- 
It would be very interesting to trace many of these changes in 
detail — to trace for instance the serpent, the creeping thing, 
through all his changes, from the Aryan serpent to the Hebrew 
Seraph, then to Serapis of Sinope, and finally to his confusion 
with the Asar-.^pis, the bull O-siris. But I must not be tempted 
from my imcaediatc object which is not to give you an account- 
of the mythology of any one country, nor lo bring before you 
A selection of am using or interesting details from the mythologies 
of all countries, but to impress on you. as far as my time limits 
will allow, the true order of the development of Polytheism and 
consequently the fallacy of the recent theories of Henotheism 
and the like. What is the exact historical position of Egyptian 
mythology in relation to other nations it is not at present possi- 
ble to say; we cannot tell whether the sun worship cam= from 
an Aryan source; whether the Osiris and other myths and the 
cosmogony sprung from an .\ccadian or Semitic origin. But 
we can fix the position of Egypt on the universal scale with 
great accuracy. We see that the beginning of Egyptian history 
coincides with the introduction of Polytheistic sun worship, the 
epoch when earlier beliefs have not disappeared, when ancestor 
worship and animal worship siill have not merely a real but n 
recognized existence, forming part of the state religion. Conse- 
quently the growth of Polytheism can be studied in miny re- 
spects better in this than in any other system. 

Convciscly. the effects of the Egyptian system on other na- 
tions have been enormou*. and can be traced. On the Hebrews 
and still more on the Ph(rnicians, its effect-t can be seen in many 
ways, Eupccially i-* the influence of Egypt on the Greeks, 
wtioin it first reachc'l through the I'htEniciana. important; yet 
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^ven this is overshadowed by the results which are exhibited in 
f agan Rome and afterwards reproduced ir» Christian Rome, to 
^vhom it furnished ihedoctrine of the immaculate conception and 
the worship of a virgin goddess, who gradually assumed the 
highest position in the Christian Pantheon. 

IjinhiS, G. B. F. G. FlEAV. 
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RANSI.ATION OF THE OBELISK IN NEW YORK. 

THE MIGRATION OF OBELISKS. 

The removal of an obelisk from Egypt to London, and more 
recently the re-erection of another at New York, has called at- 
tention to these singular monuments of antiquity, and especially 
to the migrations which some of them have undergone. It ap- 
pears that obelisks wereected in Egypt as early as a date which 
preceded the e-xodus of the Israelites from their house of 
bondage. 

Heliopolis was the chief seat where the obelisks were erected, 
and from this place the majority of the migrations have begun. 
Great uncertainty has existed as to the dale of these removals, 
but latterly the subject has received such critical and careful 
study that we are now able to say with considerable deRniteness 
at what times they have occurred. 

The first thing to be noticed is the fact that nearly all of the 
obelisks came from the same locality. 

The places where ^ome of these obelisks are at present, con- 
trast strangely with the original locality, and the object for 
which they were removed also dillers widely from that which 
led to their first erection. 

The cities which now boast of the possession of an ancient 
obelisk are Rome, Constantinople, London and New York, but 
the period of the removal and erection in these cities covers 
nearly eighteen centuries. 

OHEIJSKS REMOVED DURING THE REIG.N' OP AUGUSTUS. 

K Ancient writers dwell with frequent iteration upon the ruin 
■visited upon the monuments of Kjjypt by Cambyses when he 
subjugated that country, and many of the obelisks shared the 
fate of the buildings before which they stood. Pliny tells us of 
a notable exception at Heliopolis, where the conqueror was so 
struck with the beauty of one of these shafts that he ordered the 
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flames which had already reached its pedestal to be extinguished 
out of reverence for its symmetry and workmanship, though M 
had ng reverence for the city itself. Here flashed out through 
his usual ferocity the true Persian love for the beautiful, such a 
prompted Xerxes to adorn the stately plane-tree in the valley o 
the Mcnouder with golden ornaments, and appoint a perpelua 
keeper in its honor. Under the Ptolemies we know of the r 
moval of but one obelisk from its original site, and that wa 
done by Ptolemy Philadelphus to embellish the temple which h 
erected at Alexandria for his wife and sister Arsinoe. In spcak< 
ing of this obelisk. Pliny says that under the Remans it wa 
found to be an inconvenience to the docks, and was accordingly 
removed to the Forum by a Prefect named Maximus.who is now 
supposed to have been Prefectduring the latter part of the rcigi 
of Augustus. Pliny then adds that there are two other obelis' 
near the harbor of Alexandria, before the temple of C*sar, am 
Augustus transported two also to Rome, one of which he placet 
in the Circus Maximus, and the other in the Campus Martius 
where it served for some years as a sun dial, though it hat 
already become useless for that purpose in his time, for wha 
reason he did not know. Both of these obelisks were overthi 
and lay for centuries on the ground covered by debris, till redfs 
covered and re-erected — that of the Circus Maximus in 158; 
on the Piazza del Popolo, and that of the Campus Martius il 
1792 on the Piazza Monte Citorio, where they still stand. Th 
latter was found in several pieces and considerably mutilatec 
It is supposed to have been brought from Heliopolis and to haw 
been originally erected by Psammitichus 1 or II. The olhe* 
which we give,* is in a fair state of preservation, and I 
longs to the earlier epoch of the XlXth Dynasty. It was erectei 
at Heliopolis by Seti I, who sculptured Uie pyramidion 1 
the three fir.st sides, and the centre line of hieroglyphics of th 
same sides. His son, Ramses. II added the two lateral colutnn 
on each of these sides and all on the fourth, Each king ha 
two different cartouches or ovals, which may be easily distiii 
guished and recognized in the cut. Both these obelisks wci 
removed lo Rome in the year 10-9 B, C, as is ascertained fret 
the inscriptions which were engraved upon them by AugustU! 
and were found when the shafts were re-extiumed at Romi 
They were dedicated to the Sun by the Roman, as they had b 
originally by the Egyptian. 

The pair at Alexandria, commonly called Cleopatra' 
Needles, were from HelioifOlis, like the others, and were suppose 
by scnic to have been conveyed to Alexandria, by Clcopatc 
and placed before the shrine she built to Julius Caesar. Other 
have thought that this was the work of Augustus, and others t 
Tiberius. In fact, nothing positive was known about it tiU 187; 
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"when Mr. Dixon proceeded to Alexandria to remove to Eng 
land that one of the pair which had Iain prostrate for many cen- 
turies. Being unable to discover the pedestal of this, he cleared 
away the accumulation about the foot of the other, to learn what 
sort of abase should be made when he reached England with 
Ill's prize, and in the process he ascertained that it had originally- 
rested upon four bronze sea crabs, two of which still remained in 
position. On the right claw of one of ihese, a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in Grcf k and Latin was found, which was read to this effect: 
"In the eighth year of Augustus Caesar, Barbarus, Prefect, 
of Egypt erected (this), Pontius being the architect." This 
fixed the dale cf erection in B. C. 23-22, under Augustus, and 
■when the obelisk, after somemishaps, was finally set up in Lon- 
don, this date was inscribed upon its pedestal, as it was upon 
the restored crabs placed under our own monolith afler it had 
been transported with such brilliant success by Commander 
Gorringe from its position at Alexandria, to the knoll in Central 
Park. This dale, however, has since been proved to have been 
historically impossible; by clearing away the rust on the crab, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, a character was discovered 
in the Greek date and a corresponding one in the Latin, which 
set the event ten }'ears later, which removed all historical diffi- 
culties, and brought it into harmony with an inscription from 
Philae, in which the same Prefect is mentioned with his full 
name, P. Rubricus Barbarus, in the same year, 13-12 B. C. 
This Prefect is totally unknown from ancient historians and 
other writers, and his very name is disclo^icd to us only by 
these two inscriptions, and two others in Italy, have been 
shown to belong rightfully to him. He was a member of 
a plebeian family, natives or Casinum, and obviously a favorite 
of the emperor's ; and it is due to him and his architect Pontius, 
that the first obelisks were removed by the Romans. It required 
considerable boldness and engineering skill to do this, and the 
first trial was made from Heliopolislo Alexandria. This proved 
so successful that the greater feat of transporting a pair to 
Rome waq conceived — a feat of which Pliny says, " the ditli- 
culty of convej'ing these monoliths to Rome by sea surpassed 
everything, ana the vessels used were marvelous spectacles, so 
ihat Augustus consecrated the first one at Puteoli," This was 
done only three vears after the others were erected at Alexan- 
dria, and as we find the name of "Ponlius the Athenian "' as the 
artist of a beautiful fountain in ihe gardens of Mec^nas at 
Rome, it is reasonable to suppose that ihe architect who was so 
successful in the first attempt was also the person selected for 
the second and greater, so si'on after. Hence we may think 
ihai the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, the cut of which we 
give, has this lie also which binds it to our own, besides 
the fact that both shot up into the Egyptian sky at HeliopoHs for 
long centuries together, and both contain the inscriptions of Ram- 
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sesllon the outer columns of each face. Ours, however, was nO^^ 
erected by Sell I, bul some three centuries earlier bv the jjres^^ 
conqueror. Tholhmes HI. who enj^raved the central columns i^*^ 
his own honor and that of the god of Heliopolis. Ramsea in thi -* 
case, as so frequently elsewhere, appropriated the vacant spac^^ 
to himself, and the same cartouches of his may be read herea^;--^ 
upon that of the cut given. 

As an example of the style of these lordly Egyptian raOQ— ^ 
archs, wc subjoin the translation of the hieroglynhics of oui — " 
obelisk, as rendered by Dr. Henry Brujjsch, for the New Yorlc^ 
Herald, of Feb. 22, r88i. 

The sculptures of the pj'ramidion are thus described : 

TRANSLATION. 

On the north face "King Thutmes IM is represented as a 
Sphinx, with the head and arms of a man. He is offering two 
vases of wine to the Sun God On. His body rests on a sort of 
pylon, decorated with the titles: 

■The Strong Bull 1| Who manifests himself || King i] in the 
Thebaid, || The Son of the Sun : || Thutmes. 

Over the body may be read : 

The Gracious God, |] Lord of the Two Worlds, l| King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, 1| Ra-men-kheper.' 

On the west face Dr. Brugsch makes the text the same as 
above, with some portions undecipherable, and the south face 
illegible. The east face has the same representation and text as— ^ 
the north, the sun-god being called Hormakhu, the Harmais or — ' 
Harmachis of the Greeks. ■' The king's titles are : " The Gra — ■ 
cious God, II The Lord of the Two Worlds : || Ra-men-kheper. ^ 
The ofTerine to the god is indicated by the inscriotion : 'Gifto^^ 
Wine.' ■' 

NoK/i SUe of Shaft. 

TEXT OF CENTRE LINE. 

\^Name of Royal Standard,']* 
M-agnified and Enlighted by the || CrownofXTpt^*^ 



Horu: 
Egypt. 



ITfu Official Standard:] 
The King of Upper and Lower Egypt: || Ra^ men-khcper. 



■- 'All Egyptian kings had five diii 



ap,«lkl, 



c ftlwnys prcccileit. 



I. The Name of the Reyal Sla»iard, preccdeiJ «nl indicated I7 the < 
••Hotus," or "Hotus, the Sun." 

3. The O0i(ial Title, preceded by the wordi, "The King of Upper and 1 
Ejjpl," or "Lord of the Two Worldi." 

3, Tht Cmon Tiltt, preceded by the word*, "The I.atrl of the Diadems at 
Vullure and oT the Serpent Ourahi." 

4. The J-'amih .Vaiic, indicated tiy the expression, "The Son or the Sun." 

J. The Tilli si " The firl.-rhui." preceded by the word-, "The tkilden Morti<!< 
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[^T/ie Title of the Victorious?^ 

The Golden Horus. || The Strong of Arm. || Who beat the 

Kings of Foreign Nations || Who were numbered by hundreds of 

thousands. || For his Father, the Sun-God Ra, ordained for him || 

Victories over all Lands. || Mighty Power || Was concentrated 

at the points of his hands || To widen the Boundaries of Egypt. 

\The Family Name?\ 

*l'hc Son of the Sun || Thutmes || . . . Who gives Life of all 
Stability and Purity || To-day as ever after. 

East Side. Centre Line. 

\Name of the Royal Standard.!^ 

Horus: The Strong Bull || Who manifested himself as King 
•ti Xhebaid. 

[The Crown Title. ll 

The Lord of the Diadems of the Vulture and of the Serpent. || 
His Kingdom is as lasting as is the || Sun in the Heavens. || 

t ^^ family Nam?, enclosed in an elliptical circle and contain- 
i^^ a curious allusion to the meaning of the name Thutmes^ 

The Creature of the God Tum, Lord of the City of On, || The 
Son who came out from his Belly, and whom || The God Thut 
formed. [Mes.*] 

They created him in the Grand Hall [of the Temple of Oni] 
II After the model of their own body, || Being conscious of the 
Great Deeds he was to accomplish: || He, whose Kingdom should 
^ of long duration. 

[The Official Title,'] 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, i|Ra-men-kheper, || 
'^'"tend of the Great God Tum, and of || The Circle of his Divini- 
^"^s. ] He who gives || Life of all Stability and Purity |! To-day 
^s ever after. 

South Side. Centre Line. 

[Name of the Royal Standard.] 

Horus: the Strong Bull, || Friend of the Sun-God Ra. 

[The Official Title:] 

The King of Upper and Lower Ejjypt, || Ra-men-kheper. . . 



West Side. Centre Line. 

' [Name of the Royal Standard,] 

^^^^ -Horus: the Strong Bull, || Who manifested himself as King in 
*^^ Thebaid. 



^* Tkoik creitei him ThothmesJ'^ This cartouche is very curious and interesting, 
« pkiase is calculated to form the name of Thothmes with the last word of each 
, Records of the Past, Vol. X. p. 24. 
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lOfficial Titled 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt : || Ra-men-kheper, || 
Who caused || Great Rejoicing || In the House of the Sun God 
Ra — [that is Heliopolis] Who created || The Beauty of the 
Sun Disk ; || The Day when for the first time was made 



North Side. Left-hand Line. 

Horus : the Strong Bull. || Friend of Justice, || King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. || Lord of the Periods of Thirty Years. || 
Like his Father Ptah-Tnaen [the god of Memphis,"] The Son of 
the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun [that is to say, the Friend of the 
God Amon of Thebes']. The Sun created him, || To Cause 
Great Rejoicing in the City of On, and || To fill with Riches the 
Sanctuaries of his Creator. || The Lord of the Two Worlds : Ra- 
user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun. || The Son of the Sun: 
Ramessu-Meri-amun, || Who gives Life of all Stability and 
Purity I To-day as ever after. 

East Side. Left-hand Line. 

Horus: the Strong Bull, || Son of the Sun-God Kheper [thai 
iSf of him who exists], \ The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, H 
Ra-user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun. || The Golden 
Horus: || Rich in Years; Grand in Victories. !l The Son of 
the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun. || He came out from the 
Belly, II To receive the Crowns from the Sun God Ra, || Who 
created him to be the Sole Monarch. || The Lord of the Two 
Worlds Ra-user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun : Ram- 
essu Mcri:-amun. jj The Reflected Splendor of !| The God Tum \ 
Like the Sun. 

South Side. Left-hand Lin?:. 

\^So effaced as to be illegible^ 

West Side. Left-hand Line. 

Horus: the Strong Bull, || Friend of Justice, jj The King of 
Upper and Lower PIgypt ; || The Son of the Sun ; I The Crea- 
ture of the Gods, || Who \Jias taken possession of] the Two 
Worlds I'. The Son of the Sun: Ra-user-ma Meri-amun; \ 
The Eriend of the City of the Sun ; || Never before was done 
what he did for the city of On. jl His Memory is forever fixed 
in the City of Tum \Pitnm]. The Lord of the Two Worlds : 
Ra-user-ma. ] The Chosen One of the Sun. i The Son of the 
Sun [^RamessH- Meri-amun] 'I Who gives Life. 

North Side. Right-h-\nd Line. 

Horus : The strong Hull.|| The Son of Tum.l! The King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. jj Ra-user-ma. !| The Chosen One of 
the Sun. II Lord of the Diadems of the Vulture and of the 
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pcntl Protector of Egypt. [1 Chastiser of Foreij-n Nations.! 

The Son of the S'ln, Ramessu Meri-amuii,|( The Conqueror.) 

Who with liis Own Arms 1 Perrormed Groat Deeds ; in the Face 

ofl Tnc Entire World Assembled,:; The Lord of tlic Two 

I Worlds: Ra-uscr-ma,|i The chosen one of the Sun. i| The Son 

» of (he Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun, || Who gives Life of all 

I Stability and Purity !| To-day as over after. 

East Si he. Right-hand Line. 

Horus: The Strong Bull, || Friend of the Sun-God Ra. || The 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt. [j Ra-user-mn. || The Chosen 

flie of the Sun.!! He has taken possession of the Two Worlds.! 

"icSon of the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun, || A handsome and 

d-Hearted Youth ; || He is as Resplendent as is H The Solar 

©rb in the Horizon.! The Lord of the Two Worlds ; Ra-user- 

u I The Chosen One of the Sun.! The Son of the Sun : Ram- 

l-asu Meri-aniun.'l The Reflected Splendor of the God Turn | 

T Vho gives Life. 

Souni Side. RfoiiT-HAND Line. 

Horus : The Strong Bull, |i The Companion and Friend of 
Wsiiec. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt : || Ra-user ma : | 
wrd of the Periods of Thirty Years, || Likt his Father, the God 
W; I Lord of the White Wall [name of the Citadel of Mem- 
mi]- The Son of the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun. | The God : 
e Divine Being. The Terrestrial Star of the City of the Sun- 
jod Ra, II Which is sustained by the deeds of |: The Lord of the 
J»o Worlds : Ra-user-ma.!| The Son of the Sun : Ramessu 
oi-amun, || Who gives Life. 

West Side. Righthanh Line. 

-Horus: The Strong Bull, || the Son of the Sun-God Ra,|| 

g|« e King of Upper and Lower Egypt, |; Ra-uscr-ma || The 

^^osen one of the Sun.il The Golden Horus : || Rich in Years ; 

rand in Victories.l The Son of the Sun : Ramessu Meri- 

•" tmun 

The Lord of the Two Worlds] Ra-u3er*ma'| The Chosen One 
of the Sun [Ramessu Meri-amun], t .... Like the Sun. 

At the foot of the four faces of the obelisk there is 
a horizontal line of text which reads: ■' May H; Live! — The 
Gracious God : Ra-user-ma — The Chosen One of the Sun — 
The Gracious God ; Ramessu Meri-amun." 

On the north, east and west faces, toward the edges, near the 
bouom, is the official title of Usorken L (son of Sheshoik. the 
Biblical Shishak, 933 B. C), in much smaller characters than the 
Mher inscriptions. 

Aug. C. Merriam. 

K COU-KllK, NKW VciUK. 
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SIOUAN FOLK-LORE AND MYTHOLOGIC NOTES 

Some Omahas have said that there were, several hundrc 
myths in circulation amon^ their own people ami the Poakai 
or these, some are common to two or more tribes of the Sioua 
or Dakotan Family, and to this class special aitenlion is invite* 
The following are told by Omahas, Ponkas. and Dakoias: Uh 
tinike's adventures with the turkeys, etc., (corresponding; to th 
Dakota myth ol' Un-klo-mi and the geese, and the Kan 
myth of the Man-in-lhe-nioon and the turkeys); the creation ( 
rabbit's son from clotted blood (the Blood-clots I!oy. so 
Badger, in the Dakota myth): llie adventures of that hero will 
Islitinikc, resulting in the death of the latter. The followin 
are common to Omahas, Porkas. and Olos: [{ow the Rabb 
killed the Black bear: how he overcame the Muskr.it; 
killed the devouring Mountain; an adventure of the Orphan a 
a rabbit; how the Buzzard's head was deprived of feathers bj 
Ishtinike; the adventure of the chief's son with the Snake 
woman and the Thundei-men. Certain parts ol the last, remiM 
one of the story of the Fair Melusina, as given by Goethi 
Told by Omahas, Ponkas, and Osages: How the rabbit killet 
the devouring Mountain (see abovel; the Coyote and the Bu£ 
faloes (of which there are also Dakota and Kansas versions) 
and rhe Raccoons and the Crawfish. Several myths publishei 
in the lap! Oaye (Word Carrier), a Dakota paper, may be no 
ticed hereafter. 

The Rabbit was the great deliverer of mankind, who re 
sorted to magic to gain his ends. Thougli he was sometime 
killed, he was restored to life, He created a son from clottet 
blood, and the latter was even more powerful than his father 
for it was he who rescued his father by killing the tyran 
Grizzly bear, and subsequently caused the death of the deceiver 
Ishlinike, bv benting a magic drum four times. In the corre 
spending Dakota myth, it is the Badger, who made the i 
from clotted blood, and of this Badger's son I have gained < 
Omaha myth. 

The principal opponent of the Rabbit was I-$ktinm-he (Iowa 
I-ikchin-kt: Kansas, J-sliciii-i-r, answering to the Dakota, l/n 
klo-mi. NoA- ishtinike means "a mottlry" and unktomi " 
spitier.''' Tiie lowas say that hhchiukc was the son of Pi\ th 
sun, and was expelled from the upper world for a crime agauu 
his father, (See Gen. i.v, 22,) To him they ascribe the mtro 
duction of their war customs, and of all the bad habits whicl 
th'^y had contracted prior to the coming of civilization. H 
was a very cunning person, who almost always tried to tteceiv 
the human race and their friends. Only one exception is r 
corded, told in the Omaha myth of the Descried childn 
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Though a great deceiver, he was himself overreached on sev- 

cra] occasions, as seen in the myth uf hhlinike, the turkeys. 

tiirlle, and elk. In ihe story of the Four Creiilars, hhlinikc is 

■ fhown as trying to imitate ihem, and as making numeroLi.t 

^^B Another hero was Thr Orp/itni,w\\o married a Bartalo-woman, 
^^^■ew a water monsier with seven heads, changed himself into a 
^^^pbbit, etc. He and //in-i-Ai>c-i/-£^<iAe {sticks a plume in his hair) 
^^Hre hardly diflerentiated. The latter won his victories by means 
^^Hk his magic plume, as did also the man who married the 
^^^Butfalo woman and the Corn-woman. 

^^r Animals assumed human shape, and some human beings look 
^H^flie forms of animals! Thus Hinkphe-tigdhe was changed into 
^H s mangy dog by one of the bad men; a young girl who had a 
^B Ifrizily bear for a lover became a grizzly-bear-girl after his 
ileath; there were But^alo-women and a Corn-womun; a Snake- 
woman: a Snake-man, who was a magician and a cannibal; 
Slid a Red-bird who became a man. and carried oft' a woman 
lo hi;i house beneath a lake. 

Mythical Explanalions of Phcnomctia. — Rivers were caused 
bv llie incessant weeping of Ha-ghi-^^e, as he went in search of 

»lu»lilile brother, who had been slain by water monster people. 
Animals were named by four brothers, when the latter made a 
■oontain split asunder, tinding the animals within and their 
iiMer a prisoner. 
The rabbit has a singed spot on the back of his neck, because, 
when Mii-shchin-ge, the Rabbit, caught the Sun in ij trap, the 
litter being scorclied the hair on the neck of the former, as he 
Mooped to cut the bow-string forming the trap. The buzzard 
owes tiis bare head and neck to the behavior of his mythical 
aiiwsior, when caught by Ishtinike. Snow was made by U-sni, 
the ^^ale Winter, who puffed several times into the air when he 
left Ilia lodge. The winters are not so coid now, because the 
Male Winter was killed by the Rabbit. Thunders are now 
found in the sky in warm weather, because they were banished 
thither by the chiefs son (when he sought for the Snake-woman), 
>ho tola them to cool the earth (by sending rain), when men 
xdcd it. The Sun is now in the sky because he quarreled 
Vllh the Moon, when both were on earth; so they determined 
Dxeparate and go to the upper world. The Moon is a woman, 
' 9 carriefi a water kettle on her left arm. (The Kansas say 
is a man in the moon, whose abdomen is so large because 
6 so many turkeys when he came down to earth.) The 
lenia originated from an act of the Rabbit: he threw part 
Jie slain Grizzly bear at his grandmother (the Earth), Gravel 
d stone have been found all over the worid since Ties-stones- 
'btt'Unkk-s pushed o>er a huge rock which overshadowed a 
' ige. Wind was made by large serpents, when they opened 
f mouths. Rain was made hy the Big tunic, as told in the 
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story of the Ranbit and the Muskrat, of which I have only the 
Oto version. Earthquakes were caused by the yelling of the 
Rabbit, as he went to deprive the Grasshopper of tobacco. 
(See Amer. Antiq., III. p. 24. Oct., 18S0.) 

Washington. I). C. J. OwEN D0R8BV. 

[to be continued.] 



EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 

THE ANIMALS IDENTIFIED BY THE EFFIGIES. 

The task of identifying the animals represented by the effigies 
contained in the emblematic mounds, is the one which we have 
set before us. 

I. The importance of this work will first engage our attention. 
This will be seen from several facts : 

1. There is much ignorance in reference to the emblematic 
mounds, and some have doubted whether they contain animal 
effigies.* An author who has published a work upon " Mound 
Builders," identifying them with the Indians, has made the 
astounding assertion that there are no effigies in the mounds. 
This seems strange, for Dr. I. A. Lapham published a work 
over thirty years ago, in which animal effigies were shown in 
great numbers. This work is deserving of all praise, as the sur- 
veying and plotting were in the main correct. There were, to 
be sure, many mistakes made by Dr. Lapham, especially in his 
identifications, as he seemed to lack the faculty of imagination, 
or some other equality, which should have enabled him to trace 
the resemblances in the right t irection. He called panthers, 
lizzards, and birds, crosses. But other animals he did recognize 
and the work done by him is worthy of confidence. Certainly, 
those who have never seen the effigies should be backward in 
denying his statements, for similar skepticisms and denials would 
overthrow science altogether. 

2. The interest in the mounds would be increased were we 
able to identify the effigies. There is a great lack of interest in 
the mounds, even on the part of those who ought to be familiar 
with them. Hunters and farmers pass over these effigies with- 
out noticing them. If they notice them, they do not recognize 
any animal shape in them, and many of them never dream that 
they contain animal effigies. 

The first work should be, to trace out the shapes and see what 

* I^ucien Carr in CJeological Report for Kentucky. 
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i-esciiibiances iherc arc in the effigies. Possibly these resem- 
blancs would lead people to realize the importance of preserv- 
ing the mounds as they are. 

There is a wonderful rage for relics, and the first impulse is, 
to dig into the mounds. This, however, destroys the elRgies. 

The effigies as works of art. are worthy of admiration, and 
^vill in the future be regarded as great curiosities. 

Many of these mounds are situated near the lakes, where 
there arc places of resort, Visitors from a distance are attracted 
to the lakes on account of their beauty. The effigies should be 
p>rt;served. If the interest shall increase they will be Visitors 
s hould be led to recognize the effigies, and not allowed to destroy 
the mounds. 

5, There are many absurdities in reference to the objects rep- 
resented by the effigies which should be corrected. These ab- 
^urdities sometimes appear in public print, but more of them arc 
Weld in private and circulated among unthinking people. Some 
■vvho are familiar with the mounds imagine that ihey sec in them 
^ftigics of common domestic animala, such as horsts, sheep and 
cJogs. whereas a single thought ought to lead them to realize 
that the builders of the mounds would not have made effigies of 
these animals. They certainly couhi not have been familiar 
xvith tlieni, unless they built the mounds after the advent of 
x^^'hite men. Tlie recognition of deer, weasels, buffalo, antelopes 
a.nd other wild animals is, undoubtedly, correct. These animals 
x\'cre common at the time when the effigies were constructed. 
-/\|| such identifications are to be welcomed, for, by the means, 
•We may ultimately determine, what wild animals did exist here 
a.t the time the effigies were erected. 

Tlie fauna has greatly changed, even within fifty years, but the 
ritounds arc constant reminders of what it once was. Instead of 
>iorscs. there were panthers; instead of cattle, buffalo; instead 
<if sheep, wild cats and bears. There is a slight resemblance 
between the domestic and the wild animals, .so that it is not 
strange if the effigies of Ihe one are mistaken for those of the 
<:>ther, but by tracing the shape of the animals, we may be able 
to correct this mistake, and ascertain what fauna did prevail, 

4. The recognition of the animals in the effigies will clear up 
Some disputed points. 

a. Dr. Lapham, in his celebrated work, has maintained that 
there are among the mounds the figures of crosses, o( dragons, 
and other .symbols, which exist only among civilized races. The 
iBajority of these figures, however, we think will prove to be 
nothing but birds. Yet his statements in reference to them are 
taken without question. A recent writer, upon "' Prehistoric 
America,"* has quoted these statements, as if they were true, and 
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3t the present time. The importance of carefully surveying 
and plotting ihe mounds is seen from the fact that so man}'' 
points of great interest are made to hang on the identifying of 
a single elHijy like this. Unless there are other mounds which 
contain effigies of the elephants, we should not be inclined to 
g'i\'e a decision in reference to these points, but we should be 
convinced that the identifying of the animals is of prime im- 
portance. 

1 1 . We propose to show what difficulties there are in the way 
of properly identifying the effigies and how liable we are to 
make mistakes: i. The indefinitcness with which the animal 
shape is represented in the mounds. Embossed figures in the 
soil are not like figures carved in stone, for they cannot assume 
as clear cut shapes. It is true that the relief of the effigies 
is always bold and striking, and that the shapes of the animals 
are depicted by the swells and depressions in the mounds so 
that every portion of the effigy may be regarded as a close imi- 
tation of every part of the animal, the earth mould fairly repre- 
^^'^ting the form and shape. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
^^gy may fail to impress an image upon our eye so as to convey 
the- idea as to what animal was actually intended by it. This 
'^crlc of definitcness is owing partly to the manner in which the 
^"'r^als are represented. The four-footed animals are repre- 
sen t:ed in profile, with the legs upon one side, but the legs are 

not separated. In 
this respect the effi- 
gies differ from in- 
scriptions. We give 
a few illustrations 
of this. Fig. A is 
a specimen of an in- 
scribed image found 
upon the side of the 
Fig. A. cave at West Salem. 

Tl^e drawing was prepared by Rev. Edward Brown. It probably 
represents a bear. Fig. B is also 
\\\e figure of a bear found on Lake 
Mendota, described by Dr. DeHart. 
T\\is figure, however, is not cor- 
rectly drawn, as the effigy itself has 
the legs united, but the person 
who plotted it took the liberty to 
separate the lcgs,and to put the ears 
and tail and feet of the animal into 

the picture. It is easy to recognize the bear in the picture, but 
not so easy in the effigy. Fig. C more correctly represents the 
effigies as they really exist. 





fhis was plotted by Dr. I. A. Lapham. It represents tlie 
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bear. The figure shows how symmetrical the effigies are, but 
at the same time reveals the indefiniteness of the animal shapes. 

It is easier to recognize the 

bear in this efiigy, than in 

/ N,^ the cave inscription. But 

here are many mounds 
which do not contain as 
close resemblance to the 
animals as this does. 
Fig. C. 2. Another source of error 

in identifying the effigies is 
a want of familiarity with the animals. We have referred to this 
before, but will give an illustration of it here. The inscriptions upon 
the cave afford an illustration. The gentleman who described 
these figures, undertook to give the names of the animals — some 
he gave correctly. He called them the buffalo, the otter, the 
rabbit and the lynx. The buffalo can be recognized by its 
horns, the otter by its tail, and the rabbit by its ears ; but the 
lynx is not right, lor this animal has no tail, and the animal in 
the picture has a tail. It may be a wild cat, but is not the lynx. 
The same gentleman has imagined that he saw figures of 
mastodons and of the hippopotamus, but examination of the 
figures shows that the proboscis is lacking from the mastodon, 
the sign for speech having been mistaken for the proboscis. 






Fig. D. 

The figure of the hippopotamus is not to be found, but that 
which was mistaken for one is probably a bear. 

It is not strange that these figures were not understood, for 
naturalists make great mistakes in identifying animals from 
figures. 

It was the confession of a prominent geologist, made to the 
author, who is familiar with the emblematic mounds, that he 
could not recognize any animal resemblances in the efl ^ 
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Possibly this was owing to the lack of familiarity with the ani- 
mals. It may have been, however, owing to the lack of imag- 
ination. This brings us to a third source of error. 

3. There are difficulties which arise from the imagination. 
The effigies are very likely to be misinterpreted, unless we are 
especially careful. Preconceived notions may mislead us. 
Imagination is here both a useful and a dangerous faculty. It 
conveys to us as nothing else can, the idea of resemblance,, 
the image in the effigy suggesting the image of the animal, and 
is useful in this respect. There are many cases, however, where 
part of an effigy will suggest the same part in an animal, and 
without stopping to trace out the image and verify the fact, im- 
ag^ination leaps forward to picture the whole animal, and, per- 
haps, by that very act, leads the observer astray. In this case 
imagination is dangerous. The plotting of mounds is a pre- 
ventive of these mistakes. A surveyor who is able to take 
accurate measurements and then to plot the effigy, is most 
likely to be accurate in his conclusions. And yet, unless there 
>s some imagination in the surveyor, so that the contour and 
^cirnplete figure can be given, mistakes will result from the very 
*^cl<: of the quality. A mere mechanical plotting will not con- 
vey the idea of resemblance. 

Imagination is a useful faculty in the reader as well as the 

plotter. In presenting to the public pictures of the effigy mounds 

^'^ have used silhouettes. These, however, do not convey any 

*^^a. of the relief of the mounds; they merely give the shape and 

^^tlinc. Readers must depend upon their imagination to realize 

*}o^v they look when embossed upon the surface of the ground. 

^1 our readers will, however, take the descriptions given and 

^nen exercise their imaginative faculty, they may be abh to 

^^cognize the animal shapes and trace the resemblances. 

4. Another difficulty in the way of identifying animals is found 

*^ the size of the mounds. The pictures of the mounds some- 

^*nies convey an idea which the effigies themselves would fail to 

^o. When the mounds are surveyed and plotted and brought 

^OHn by a scale of inches to a small size, it is easier to decide 

^s to the animal intended than when we are looking at the eiJigy, 

The effigies are generally from 50 to 75 feet in length, and from 

15 to 30 feet in width. Where certain portions of the effigy 

oecome prominent, as in the case of horned animals, the 

eye seizes upon these, and so far fixes a resemblance to some 

animal. If the remaining portion of the body accords with these,. 

the animal can be easily recognized. It matters little whether 

the pi '>.Tiinent parts are heads or tails, these assist the eye and 

are not easily mistaken. But where the bodies only, are given, 

the size of the image leads to many mistakes. If there are na 

prominent marks upon it, the eye fails to seize upon anything 

that is distinctive, and the image constantly eludes us. It is re- 
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6 markable how many mistakes we may make from 

• this cause. Take the buffalo as an illustration. If 

J one limits his vision to the hind quarters, it is easy 

to mistake this animal for an elephant, as the hind 
quarters of the elephant resemble that of a buffalo. 
The correction of the mistake, to be sure, would 
come if care was taken to notice the prominent 
mark of the buffalo, the horns upon the head, but 
carelessness here might result in carrying out the 
delusion. 

We have been informed by the owner of the 
farm where the celebrated elephant effigy is, that 
there was originally such a prominence above the 
head, although he supposed that it represented 
the " ear " of the elephant. * 

We give illustrations of this point by a series 
' 3P ^^ ^"^^ taken from the Smithsonian.* They rep- 

resent mounds which were surveyed by Moses 
Strong, a procession or chain of them being found 
on land adjoining the residence of Hon. Robt. 
Glenn, in Grant county, not far from the line be- 
tween sections 19 and 30 of T. 6. R. 6 W. (See 
Diagram i.) We quote his words: 

** rhe mounds seem to be connected, but appear 
in several localities as component parts of one 
grand chain or procession of animals, extending 
nearlv a mile. The first seen are four round 
mounds in the orchard near the house. Then a 
space intervenes, and a long mound is seen. Near 
to this are two effigies, slightly different in shape 
and size. Pursuing a northeasterly course a re- 
markable series of long straight mounds, effigy 
and circular mounds being entirely absent. 

The line conforms to the crest of the ridge in 
all its irregularities, and the mounds command an 
ll extensive view on both sides of the ridge. 

Proceeding across the crest of the ridge nothing 
is seen for about half a mile, until, the first of the 
mounds. Fig. 3, Diagram 2, is found followed by 
Fig. 4 and 5, at short intervals. These are some- 
what similar and not unlike Fig. 2, Diagram i. 
Following Fig. 5 is a row of 20 round mounds, 
each 25 ft. in diameter, 5 or 6 ft. high and about 
25 ft. apart. They are are arranged in lines con- 
forming to the crest of the ridge and present a 
peculiarly striking appearance. At the northern 
Diagram 1. end of the row, the ridge turns abruptly to the 

^See Smithsonian Kcjwrt for 1876. 
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t, and a change in the mounds takes place, the effigies being now headed 
he other direction, the effigies at the south end of the mounds being 
ded to the south, but these to the west. Proceeding westward along the 
je, Fig. 7 is seen. The animal represented by this mound appears to 
e a short tail and horns, and is probably designed to represent some 
cies of deer." 

^Ir. Strong says, ** It is one of the few effi- 
s in which we can trace a resemblance to 
ne particular animal.*' A long interval now 
:urs, until at the extreme end of the ridge, 
) effigies. Figs. 9 and 10 are found. From 
s point a beautiful view of the Mississippi 
li Wisconsin rivers is obtained. 
One peculiarity about the group is mentioned 
Mr. Strong — it is this — that a certain uni- 
mityof distribution and arrangement exists 
long the mounds, indicating a preconceived 
m or custom. The effigies close the series 
the western end as they begin the series on 
I southern end. The location of the long 
)undsare by themselves, the circular mounds 
- by themselves, and the effigies also are 
:ated in groups by themsel ves. 
The animals in this group of mounds seem 
be uncertain, and Mr. Strong, who has sur- 
y'edthem, did not undertake to identify them, 
dging from the diagrams, we should say that 
•y were effigies of buffaloes, for the marked 
iracteristics of the buffalo effigies may be seen 
them, viz., the projection representing horns 
)ve the head. Yet any one who will study 
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Diagram No. 2. 

shape of the effigies in this group will see how easily the animals 
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might be taken for elephants. The mounds are in the same 
locality with the celebrated elephant mound. If these are 
buffaloes, we should incline to say that that was also. There is 
this difference in the locality. These mounds are on the bluff, 
where the soil is more compact, and where the effigies were less 
likely to be washed. The effigy of the elephant is, however, on 
bottom land, where the soil is sandy. It is situated in a swail 
which is subject to floods. It is also raised above the water 
level above the Mississippi river, but about eight feet, and 
although situated some distance from the river, might in some 
seasons be flooded by water, which would set back from the 
river. 

In reference to this elephant mound, we would say here, that 
there is considerable uncertainty about it in our mind. The 
mound has been plowed down, and flattened, so that its outlines 
cannot be definitely traced. Yet, judging from the character 
of the soil, and the shape of the effigy, we can imagine that 
even at the time of its survey and plotting, the shape ot it might 
have been very deceiving. We give a cut to illustrate. It will 
be noticed that the shape is very much that of an elephant, but 
no more so than some of the effigies seen in the diagram. The 
main question is, whether the proboscis is really there. The 
figure drawn by the surveyor gives the proboscis, but it will 
be noticed that it represents it as a slightly elevated ridge and 
is somewhat obscure. We can imagine how the washing of 
the sandy soil could produce such a ridge, when there was no 
intent, on the part of the builders, to represent it. Taking 
away this part of the animal and adding to it ihe "ear" (probable 
herns), which the owner of the land says, was formerly seen 
above the head, we can easily make it into a buflalo. Our own 
opinion is that it was ihe effigy of a buflalo. We give, 
however, the testimony of those who have surveyed the 
effigy, and leave it for the readers to decide, merely adding this 
remark, that the gentlemen might all have been mistaken, espe- 
cially as they seem to have had a preconceived notion in refer- 
ence to it. 

The figure is from a survey taken on the ground by Mr. 
Jared Warner, Alexander Paul and J. C. Scott, in October, 
1872. Mr. Warner says: "This mound has been known 
here for the last twenty-five years as the * Elephant Mound.' 
The mound is situated on the sandy bottom lands of the Missis- 
sippi, about eight miles below the Wisconsin river. It is situ- 
ated in a shallow valley, on cither side of which, about twenty 
rods distant, are grassy, sandy ridges, about fifteen feet higher than 
the land where the mound stands. The total length of the effigy is 
135 feet; from hind feet to back, sixty-five fe^; from fore feet to 
back, sixty-six feet; width across fore legs, twenty-one feet; across 
hind legs, twcnty-fourfeet; from end of proboscis or snout to neck 
or throat, thirty-one feet; from end of proboscis to fore legs, thirty- 
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nine feet; space between fore and hind legs, fifty-one feet; across 
the body, thirty-six feet; general height of body above the sur- 
rounding ground, five feet. The head is large, and the propor- 
tions of the whole so symmetrical, that the mound well deserves 
the name of the * Big Elephant Mound.' Is not the existence 
of such a mound good evidence of the existence of the mastodon 
and the mound builders."'^ Another person who visited this effigy 
and represented it as an elephant, is Mr. Moses Strong, who says, 
"It is known as the * Elephant Mound/ and as it lies upon the 
ground it resembles an elephant or mastodon much more closely 
than any other animal, f and the resemblance is much more per- 
fect in this instance than in any other effigy. This mound, in 
common with all the rest in the group, has been under cultiva- 
tion, and on account of its size special efforts have been made 
with plows and scrapers to bring it to the level of the adjacent 
field. Its size alone has protected it. These efforts have resulted 
in ciiniinishing its height, increasing its width and general cir- 
cumference, and renderngits outline somewhat indistinct." 

I II. The aids towards the recognition of the effigies will 
ne^ct engage our attention, ist. First among the aids is the 
method of classification of the animals visible among the effigies. 
A few words in reference to what has alreadv been done will be 
in F>lace here. In a former paper we have spoken of the classi- 
fication of the animals visible among the effigies. This classifi- 
cation is the more remarkable from the fact that it prevailed 
among so rude and primitive a people. But it, at least, proves to 
be a great aid to us. The animals are classified according to 
their habits, or the element in which they have their existence, 
the land animals being represented in one way, the amphibious 
animals in another, the water animals in another, and the 
birds, or creatures of the air, in still another. These four 
classes have been identified, the manner of erecting the mounds 
being so di**tinctive that there is no uncertainty in reference to 
them. A subdivision of the land animals has also been referred 
to, and many individual varieties have been identified under two 
separate heads, the gpzing animals being recognized by their 
horns, and the fur-bearing by their tails. 

There are four classes of animals which may be recognized 
in the effigies. This we have already referred lo, and we main- 
tain there is no uncertainty in reference to it. 

Our previous paper described only the land animals. We now 
propose to show the manner of representing the three other 
classes of animals, viz., the amphibious, the water animals, and 
the birds or creatures of the air. The plate given herewith, repre- 
sents a group of mounds which was discovered and has been 



'Smithsonian Rqx>rt, 1872, page 416. 
tSmithsoouin Report, 1876, page 431. 
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plotted by the author. It is situated on the banks of Lake Kosh- 
konong. and covers a plat of ground about ten acres in t*xtcnt. 
The effigiKS vary in length from 75 to 200 feet, and in width from 
15 to 30 ffct. A great variety of effigies is presented by the 
group, every animal being different. The animals which we 
have identified are. first, the lizard, the muskrat, a turtle, two 
eagles at one side, and on the other side a wood-cock, a heron, 
a hawk and an eagle spread, a fish and a small bird. The 
mounds in the centre are not animal effigies, but were probably 
either burial mounds or mounds erected as foundations for 
hou£ie$, the effigies of the animals being placed on either side as 
protections. Possibly the group indicates a place of worship or 
of sacrifice or a sacred place of some kind. It is situated not 
far from a group which has been described in our former oaper 
as a place of sacrifice and as an outlook station, but in the 
background on the bank of a bay, as if the intent was to make 
it less conspicuous and more private in its character. The ob- 
ject of the group is. however, not to be discussed here, but the 
character of the effigies. The reader will notice that the animals 
are represented mainly in motion and in the motion which would 
be peculiar to animals inhabiting the diffiirent elements. The 
lizard and muskrat are represented as crawling or swimming, 
the birds as flying and the fish as floating, the three classes of 
animals corresponding to the three elements. The reader will 
3lso notice the different methods of representing this. The am- 
phibious animals, such as the li/ard. turtle and muskrat, ail are 
represented with their legs upon both sides as if in the attitude 
"f swimming. The birds on the other hand, all have their 
"•■ings extended as if in the act of flying. The fish 
's represented with the body alone, no particular part of this 
■animal being prominent. The effigies are all good imitations of 
'be animal shapes; the attitudes of the animals are also natural, 
but the manner of representing the different cla.sses of animals 
's the most worthy of study. This is uniform — all the effigies 
'■vliich we have observed have the same characteristics, the man- 
ner of representing the animals having become conventional and 
fixed. 

It seems strange that the different orders could be so repre- 
sented and indicated so well, but the builders of these effigies 
*ete evidently artists, They understood the division or the 
"classification of the animals, and were able to represent it in the 
'cffigics. We do not claim that they had any scientific or ar- 
'isiic training, but there were natural powers among them which 
brought them to an mlimate acquaintance with the animals and 
which gave them much skill in depicting them. Their knowl- 
'iJge was that which came from observation and their skill 
from the imitative faculty. In these respects they e.xcelled, 
p even if they were crude Va^ untrained in others. This has been 
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noticed in other cases. The rude drawings which hnvc be* 
discovered on bone and horn relics, taken from caves and grav 
beds in Europe, indicate much artistic skill. The same is tr* — *' 
of the pottery vessels found in this country. The mounds, hov- -^ 
ever, show an unusual amount of knowledge concerning the a^^* 
imals. How Ihe classification originated we cannot tell. It 
possible that it was the result of observation, merely. The induc=^ 
ive faculty, however, was evidently possessed by these people i 
common with other human beings; and what is more, thev^ 
habits of observing developed it to a high grade. They seemt - 
have more skill in this respect than many who are far more cu^H 
tivated. By observing the animals as individuals they mayhav 
come to perceive the resemblances between them, not only ii 
appearance, but in habits, motions, attitudes, their familiarity will 
the animals, serving for them what a knowledge of the structun 
docs to us. This would be the first stage. 

The next stage would be that they would notice that the ani- 
mals which inhabited the same elements, eitherland, water or air, 
universally have the same appearance. In erecting a likeness of 
them they would indicate this fact, and make the effigy of aQ 
the animals representative of the classes, those dwelling in dif- 
ferent elements having diflerent shapes. This is a true classify 
cation, and as far as it goes, is as good a grouping of the animals 
as any. It indicates the system of development, as the extern^ 
appearance and the habits of the animals are known to corres- 
pond to the elements inhabited. It does not, of course 
represent all the subdivisions, such as the modern seientisb 
have established, but it saves us from uncertainty as t 
where certain animals belong in the sj'stem. Sometimes, to t 
sure it seems as if the animals were grouped even more correctly 
according to this system of classification, the diflerent specie 
being designated by the effigies as well as the orders 
genera Perhaps there is only an attempt to portray indivtd 
creatures, according to their known shapes. Vet this virtually 
brings us to the same point in the end, whether the divisions wer 
recognized by the effigy builders or not. Their skillful imita 
tionsof the animals lead us to a .study which is very similar t 
that which the naturalists would follow. 

There is something suggestive about this method, because i 
indicates that Ihe shapes of the animals were correlated to thi 
elements in which they dwelt, and the habits of the animals als< 
were influenced by their environment. 

The manner in which the different animals move, as well a 
their general appearance would be correlated. The people whC( 
erected the mounds may not have reasoned this iill out, bu 
they were true naturalists, as well as true artists. They, \m 
their powers of observation reached the true, system of classic 
cation. Representing the animals according to their appearana 
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either in motion or at rest, they would naturally give the distin- 
guishing traits, and so would unconsciously represent the orders 
as well as the individuals. 

Again, the religious notions of the people may have had some 
effect upon them. It appears that a system of animism prevailed 
among them which led them to sec not only the forms and to 
understand the habits of the animals, but to recognize the spirit 
which controlled them. It was not an individual spirit which 
they recognized but an ancestral one. Each species was credited 
^ilh an architypal spirit, which was the general cause of life. 
The Great Master of life ruled over all animals, but the subor- 
dinate masters of life ruled the different classes of animals. 
There were many spirits or masters. 

Ever\'thing had its spirit, the trees, the rocks, the streams, the 
animals. This ascribing a spirit to everything was equivalent 
to acknowledging a type of life. "Among the North American 
Indians," says one of the early missionaries, "they say that all 
the animals of each species have an elder brother, who is, as it 
vere,the principal and origin of all the individuals, and this elder 
brother is marvelously great and powerful. The elder brother 
of the beaver, they tell me, is perhaps as large as our cabin." 

In whatever way we explain it, however, it is manifest that 
Acre was a system of classification among this mysterious 
people. If there were any doubt in reterenceto the classification, 
Rethink that the facts would dispel them. We shall give a few- 
lustrations, and would call attention to the correctness of the 
system by which the animals were classified. We hav^ already 
^hown that the land animals were universally represented with 
the legs upon one side. But the same uniformity can be seen in 

the other animals, 
the amphibious al- 
ways having been 
represented with the 
legs upon both sides, 
the birds represent- 
ed by their wings, 
and the fishes and 
serpents being rep- 
resented without 
either wings or legs. 
These are distinctive 
of the classes, and 
can be recognized 
in all cases. We give 
a series of figures to 
illustrate this point. 
See Figs. 2, 3, 4. 5. 
These four figures represent the different classes, first, the land 
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animals; second, the amphibious creatures; third, the birds; 
fourth, the fishes and reptiles. The reader will notice the pecu- 
liarities of the different effigies, the land animals having two 
projections on one side, the amphibious creatures having two 
projections on their sides, the birds having single projections on 
the sides, and the water animals having no projections. These 
are always distinctive and designate the orders or grand divis- 
ions which the animals belong. 

The first figure is the effigy of an antelope, and was recognized 
as such by the surveyor. It was plotted by Mr. Moses Strong, 
and may be seen in the group of emgics located in Grant county. 




The second represents a turtle which is described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, and was found by him at Waukesha. 
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The third is the effigy of an eagle, which nuiy be seen on 
akc Monor.a, near Madison, ~ 

f'Wis. The fourth islhe effigy 
serpent, in association with 
1 bird. This was discovered by 
»r I-apham, on Ripley Lake. ''*.,U^Xw"."'" 
There is one locality where 
n!l ihe diffcrcrent classes of animals are portrayed 
;«_!« by side. The bear, representing the land ani- 
■i;«.], the turtle, amphibious creatures, the night 
l).-«.XAk representing the birds, the fish and crawfish 
> resenting the water animals. See Figs. 6 and 7. 

c peculiarity about the locality is that the effigies are situ- 
i<l tin the summit of a scries of knolls, the effigies covering 
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m Lake Monnim. ry.rt. 

whole surface of the knoU and giving to it the shape of the 
MY 
U is a very remarkable instance ; for the shape of the efligi 



FBot only show to us the 
P om aUo the method of 



ithods of classifying the animals 
g the earth itself, expressive ot 







Vig. 7. Moiinili on Lake Moiii.na. I'Klcr. 

religious sentiment which oftentimes connected itself with 
^lic effigies, a sort of anamistic conception being given in the 
double image. 

3d. The distinctive marks of the individual species given in 
the mounds arc aids in the work of identifying the animals. 
"The individual species were represented by different repre- 
sentations of the same features — the legs and wings varying 
According to the species which were intended. This peculiarity 
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will be seen in the figures which follow. They are figures of 
turtles, lizards and birds. The turtles being distinguislied from 
lizards by the shape ot their legs. The contrast between these 
will show the different methods of representing the animals. 




2. There arc other methods of representing the classification 
of the animals, but these are generally expressive ol sub- 
divisions. These sub-divisions seem to have been recognized, 
for the different .species of animals as well as the genera are 
marked by the effigies. VVc furnish several figures to show 
how the sub-divisions may bo represented. These representa- 
tions do not interfere with the uniformity of method, by which 
the general divisions are represented, but only show the way in 
which the species could be indicated. We have seen already 
how the land animals are sub-divided, but the birds were also 
sub-divided, according to their species. The diagram (3) which 
represents the group of birds at I.,ake Koskonong, will show 
how these features are brought out, the different kinds of birds 
being there represented in the effigies. The wings are 
distinctive of the genus, but variations in the wings and heads 
and tails show not only the individuals but species. The 
reader will notice the different methods of representing species 
among the birds. 

\Vc shall now follow the order previously given, taking first, the 
land animals, nokt the birds, next the amphibious creatures, and 
lastly, the water animals. We have referred in a previous paper 
to the distinguishing mark of two classes of land animals, viz., 
the grazing and fur-bearing. The horns we found to be disdnctivC 
of one class and tails of the other. By these marks ¥re > 
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t identified a largo number of these animals. We give a 
series of figures to sliow that these distinctions arc carried out 
Ijy the effigies to a greater extent than are there indicated. 

Twn effigies have been described by J. Locke and R. C. 
Taylor, and may be recotrnized as images of buffaloes. Were 
there any doubt of It, the horns of one of them at least, would 
prove this. The effigies are situated eight miles east of Blue 
Mounds, in Dane county, near a sandstone bluff, and adjoining 
. o long artificial embankments of earth walls. The embank- 
i-.-nts arc 600 feet long, twenty feet wide, five feet high. 

Several other figures are given to represent the same point. 
The distinctive marks of all the classes of effigies can be seen in 
the diagram-*. Two are figures representing turtles acd 
lizards. See Fig. g and Diag. 4. These elligies were discovered 
TV thK author on a bluff near Beloit, near the stale line. One 
"V the ttiriles has becti nearly dcstrr»yed by the grading of the 
Toad . 
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Stiti another figure representing turtles and birds is given. 
^ Diag. 4. This group was also found by the author at Lake 
fiosiikononji. 

The different methods of representing the turtles and lizards, 
*il! be 5ccn from these. Turtles are oftener represented with 
"raight projections running at right angles to the body, but 
'W arc sometimes crooked. The lizard is also at times rep- 
'Wntcd in the same way. but the narrow, sHin body of the 
li«rd can easily be distinguished from the turtle. 

J. Analysis of the different parts of the animal figures given 
'D the effigies will enable us to identify the animals. 

The long neck of the heron, the short body and long bill of 

'he woodcock, the curved wings of the hawk, and the broad 

'"Med wings of the eagle, enable us to identify the particular 

' " ' :■. r-nded by these effigies. In the amphibious animals tlie 

. :' points arc generally the legs. These are so shaped 

. indicate the particular animal intended. The legs of 
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the turtle are generally straight and extended from right angles 
from the body. The legs of the lizzard are generally crookeil, 
and can easily be recognized from their peculiar shape. The 
legs or the musk-rat are generally bent or folded toward the 
body in opposite directions. (See Diagram 3.) 



/•\i 
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Turlles ami liinla al Koshkonoiig — Pkhi 



It is probable that if we would analyze still farther, 
some particular part, such as the head or legs, we c 
identify the effigies, even where other marks are lacking, 
instance, the beaver is an animal which is sometimes representl 
with a tail so short as hardly to be recognized, and yet i 
beaver is easily identified by its shape. The effigy of a I 
{see Diagram 5) has been seen by ihe author, on the bank I 
Lake Waubasha, in connection with that of an ante'opc ands< 
eral birds. The rabbit is an animal which is sometimes s 
effigy. The peculiarity of the rabbit is. that it has long ears a 
a very crooked or rounded haunch or hind legs. The ef!i__ 
the rabbit has been seen by the author, near Lake Wingra. 
first, the shape was not recognized, but on a second visit, I 
peculiar shape of the legs, and the projection above the boi 
representing the ears, led to the identification of the aniiU 
Dr. Lapham has described a figure which he calls the ' 
but it evidently was a rabbit." The elk differs from thisj 
that the head is larger, the neck longer, the horns more en 
and the body more symmetrical. It would seem that the dlffl 
cncc between the rabbit and the elk would be easily recogrtis 

The bear is an animal which is represented in the effigies, B 
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is more diffi- 
cult to recog- 
nize and iden- 
tity than any 
other. It is 
known by its 
pecuhar body 
and head, the 
hind legs being 
the character 
istic part. The 
bear is found 
in a great many 
different atti- 
tude s» and 
sometimes the 
attitudes bring 
confusion into 
the mind. Yet 
the large hind 
leg may be re- 
cognized in all 
the attitudes, 
and so the ef- 
gy be identi- 
fied. I t i s 
known by its 
peculiar body 
and head. We 
give several 
figures of the 
bear to show 
how the dis- 
tinctive marks 
may be recog- 
nized, even 
when the atti- 
tudes are dif- 
ferent. 

Two effigies 
repre s e n t i n g 
the bear, one 
standing erect 
with head rais- 
ed, the other 
with h e ad 
down and back 
raised. T he 
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Fig. lo. 

contrast between 




f 





Fig. II. 

the two is quire marked thes 
effigies were discovered by S. 
and are described by Squirer and 
They were found on the Wisconsii 
near Muscoda, one of ihem is eigl 
feet long, and six feet high, the o 
fifty-six feet long, and about twenty 
high. Dr. Lapham has. described 
ber of bear effi^jies, one of which se 
be in the attitude of climbing. Its 
turned up, and its fore paws partially 
but the characteristic hind quarters i 
it. It is found on Sauk prairie, near 
Creek. Another bear c^gy is al 
scribed by the same author, as situ 
the same region, but this bear has tl 
nary attitude, as if standing. Thi 
was recognized by Dr. Lapham, but 
titude of the previous effigies led hin 
*' That it would be difficult for th 
practiced geologist to determine the 
or species to which it should be n 
Another bear was plotted by Ihe s« 
thor, which had the front foot rem; 
enlarged, yet the hind quarters wou 
cate what the animal was.f We h; 
covered the effigy of a bear on the b 
Lake Wingra, near the Charity 
The animal is here represented as st 
Sometimes bears appear before us i 
having no particulay characteristic 
and then they are much more diflF 
recognize. Fig. 12 will illustra 
This is taken from the plotting by 
C. Taylor.J They are found near t 
Mounds, in Dane County, eightee 
from Madison. 



* Sec Laphain's Anliquilies, Plate XLIV» P 
!No. 2, No. 4. 

P'ig. 12. Bear effigies atjt See Smithsonian Contributions^ VqL 1^ Fkl 
Blue Mounds — S. Taylor. XI A' 1, No. i. 

X See Smithsonian Contribution, Vfll- 
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L' group is situated on the great Indian trail and contains 
:iL-s of quadrupeds, six mounds in the forms of parallelo- 
■jnc clTigy of the human figure, and a small circle. The 
jPprchended in the map is something less than a half 
mile in length- It is not easy to make out from 
the effigies the character of the animals in- 
tended to be represented. It has been sug- 
gested that they were designed to represent 
buffalo, which formerly abounded in the vicin- 
ity, but the absence of a tail and of the char- 
acteristic hump of that animal would seem to 
point to a diflercnt conclusion. They display 
a closer resemblance to the bear than to any 
other animal with which we are acquainted. 
These figures seem to be most prevalent ; and, 
though preserving about the same relative pro- 
portions, vary in size from 90 feet to 120 feet 
In many others, as at this point, tliey occur 
in ranges, one after the other, at regular inter- 
vals of most of them. 

4, It should be noticed that the mound 
builders bad a distinct way of representing the 
human form. The land animals were repre- 
sented with the legs upon one side, the water 
animals with legs upon both sides. But the 
human effigy is represented with legs and with 
1^' arms, generally the arms extended. The arms, 
however, were the chief characteristic. A hu- 
^gV is described by Mr. S. Taylor, as situated within a 
I the Wisconsin river, near Muscoda, on section 35, in 
I not appear, but the arms do, It was prob- 




T 



Fig. U- 

Mm and Womin on the Wi.icoiisin River.— TavIjOH. 

fsigncd as an effigy of a woman. (See Fig. T4) The 
J and breast arc in this case rai.sed by heaps of earth so as 
' be more prominent than the rest of the body. 
Tllhc group is the elHgy of a man with its head toward the 
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weJHt, and having its arms and legs extended. Its length is 125 
feet, and 140 feet from the extremity of one arm to the other 
ea^h arm being about 45 feet long. The bodv is about 30 feet 
in breadth and 100 feet long, the head is 25 feet in diameter. 
The elevation of the whole effigv is about 6 feet. 

One cannot doubt that this effigy is the figure of a man, for 
a'.L the characteristics peculiar to it are clearlv shown. This 
effigy occupies an eminence, and was the centre of a group of 
mounds 15 in number, which extended at intervjils of about 25 
feet apart for the distance of about 1,500 feet. Another human 
effigy is described by Mr. S. Taylor, as existing in the same 
locality, but representing the human figure with two heads. 
See Fig. 15. The measurements of this effig}' are given as fol- 
lows: length of body 50 feet, arms ijc feet, neck and head 1$ 
feet, across the breast 25 feet, over the arm at shoufders 12 
feet, at the end 4 feet, over the hips 20 feet, over the legs 8 
feet, tapering to 5 feet, over the neck 8 feet, over the held lo 
feet. Another effigy has been described by the same author, 
as situated near Sec. 35, T. 4, R. i W. It is situated in the 
margin of the forest, and is truly a giant, mea.suring from the 
extremity of one arm to the other 177 feet, and from the top of 
the head to the end of the trunk 1 1 1 feet. Its shoulders, head 
and breast are elevated 4 feet. About a mile to the north of 
this is another effigv of like magnitude, accompanied by a hrge 
group of works. Among them is a large mound, 200 feet in 
circumference and 5 feet in height. * Dr. Lapha n has men- 
tioned a number of effigies, which he thinks were human fig- 
ures, but in several cases has mistaken birds for human effigies. 
One such figure mav be seen at Mavville, and forms the bird 
effi^^y in the group, described in our last paper. Another hu- 
man effigv is described as situated on Grand River, and is 
depicted in Fig. 26, ii is called "The Man,'' and is remarkable 
for the unequal length of the arms. This also, is evidently the 
emgv of a bird. Another human figure, with gigantic arm^ 
having a stretch of 280 feet, and a body of 5^. feet in length, is 
described as existing near the Wisconsin River, on S^. 35» 
T. o, R. 4 E. This figure stands by itself in a valley in a p^s* 
between two high sandstone bluffs, one which rises immediatelv 
above the head. Another, also, on Sec. 9, T. 16, R. 2. This 
is called ''a man," with legs expanded out, having no contrac- 
tion for the neck. Bjth of these figures are, however, birds. 
At least the characteristics of the human effigy are lacking- 
Tliere is no neck or head which has any resemblance to thehu- 
ni.ui form, and the so-called arms and^^legs are as cIoNcirniW- 
tions of wings, and the divided tail of birds. In fact, nons 01 
the figures described by Dr. Lipham are human effi^nes. 

It IS doubtful, also, whether the last figure described by J"^- 



Sco S^iuier cS: Davis' Contributions- Vol. I, Pfcge I33, Hate XLIV, Na* 
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I. Taylor, was that of a man. The author has discovered effigies 
rhich might be taken for man mounds, but which were more 
ikely intended for bird effigies. One such can be seen in the 
;rDup of mounds on Lake Wingra. (See Fig. 12, No. i,Vol. VI.) 
Y\s is much more likely to have been a bird, probably a night- 
lawk. Human effigies have, however, been discovered by the 
uthor,and identified to a considerable degree of certainty. One 
uch was found near Lake Monona, on land belonging to Mr. 
Nichols. The effigy forms one of a group, among which is a 
lanthcr and a bird. The most striking specimen of the human 
ffigy, is one which was discovered by the author, in company 
nth Prof. F. W. Putman and Mr. J. C. Kimbal. It is situated 
ear the public school building in the village of Baraboo. The 
ffigy formed one of a line of mounds, which extended over the 
luff where the school house now stands. The human effigy 
^as, however, situated near the foot of the hill at the end 
f the line of mounds. It represented a man as lying upon his 
>ack, on the side of che hill, with feet extended toward the south ; 
ne arm drawn in toward the bodv and the other arm bent at 
he elbow and extending away from the body. The legs were 
lot so plain, as they had been destroyed by the street grade, 
hey ended in a garden and only one of them could be traced 
hroughout its whole length. There is no doubt that the effigy 
ras that of a man, the resemblance was too striking to doubt it 

[to be continued.] 
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THE MOUNDS OF MARATHON. 



'• Ajjes shake.> Athene's towers but spare*^ gray Marathon.'' — Hyrou 

In i86S> I looked down from the summit of Penlelicus at the 
nound on the battle-field of Marathon. It struck me as a proof 
>f Greek shrewdness and foresight. I said to myself, " Had it 
'eenof exquisite carving it would have been either mutilated 
jy barbarian wantonness or would have been carried into cap- 
>vity, to adorn the pilace of some conqueror, or to be enshrined 
fi some museum. Ilad it been of metal it would have corroded, 
'nd even if of rough stone it would have been utilized in some 
^1 lime-kiln, or at least in some wall. But being simply a 
^cap of earlh it provoked no one to aggression of any kind, and 
has come down intact from five hundred years, wanting ten, 
*fore the year of ^race. Moreover, as it is well nigh valueless 
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ASH HKAI'S IN MDl'NOS IN MONTUOMKRY COL'NTV. OHIO. 
Edilur AmfieoH Antiquarian: 

Among the various subjects for profound study developed 
in mound exploration tn the Miiimt valley, none is so puzzling to 
the careful arthieoloKist as the objert which prompted to the 
accumuiaiion of those viist bodies of ashes which are occasion- 
ally disclosed. 

Mound Sepulture, either by inhumation or cremation presents 
no in'inp^rable obstacle to its interpretation. Butwenre"at 
fault." There is nothing hitherto discovered, so far as I know, 
that bears the least analogy to them, unless, perchance, the 
Iroquois bone pits should prove an cxccpiion.* 

Kitchen heaps are characterized b^- a heteorogeneous mass 
of refuse materials covered wiih a deposit of " made soil," the 
result of natural causes, and of the considerable depth. But 
the ash heaps we are now considering are homogeneous arcumu- 
laiions, sparingly interspersed with charcoal, bone dust and an 
occasional nodule of burned clay. Not a stone nor pebble enters 
into their composition except an occasional work of art. These 
mounds, or enclosed aah heaps, are in ttieir undi.sturbed condi- 
tion, invariably protected by a cover of clay several feet thick. 
They vary in height from five to thirteen feet, and cannot be 
distinguished from ordinary mounds except by exploration. As 
a rule they occupy elevated table lands, but rarely the highest 
point in the vicinity. They are so situated, however, as to com- 
mand an extensive prospect. 

Thev are found near our large water courses, and (but more 
frequently) in the interior at a distance of six miles from any 
stream of magnitude: but in all insiances hitherto discovered, 
they occupy prominent points. With the view of convej-ing 
a clearer conception of their internal structure, I present a few 

(examples : 
■ riRST KXAMPLE, 

The Hoover mound is situated live miles southwest from 
"Dayton and one mile west from the Miami river. On the west, 
north and south, the face of the country is level ; but on the east, 
at the distance of a few yards from the mnund, the land in- 
clines towards the river, presenting an undulated surface which 
merges in deep ravines and precipitous hills. 

This mound, Mr. Hoover informs me, was seven feet high 
and forty feet in diameter, in its undisturbed condition, but these 



-lliese bone accumulalions are Ihe mult of a practicewhbh irasobserved 
Iroquois — thai, nam eIj '••■-■• 
decea&inl friends at slated p 



amoii^ llie Iroquois — ihal, namely, of gathering the isolated and scattered 
■ ■ ' ' ' d periorfc, and deposilinj ' 



ppressed in a gcneinl least. It is ap f arenl, however, 
Ihat this exception is based upon the nssumcd huiiian oiitin of these ash-heaps. 

Now, as the Huron-lroqiiis confederacy is claimed as Ihc aggressive foice in the 
disruption of the Mound-builders' empiie, il seems protiable iTial the above practice, 
ID > modified rorm, was borrowed tram [he vanquUhed race. 
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dimensions have been miterially modified by persistent culture. 
Thus we reached the original surtace at the depth of five feet, 
while the overlying clay had been spread out to a diameter of 
fifty feet, causing a reduction of two feet in it? vertical height. 
As we found two feet of cl ly resting upon the ash heap, I con- 
clude that the original depth of the produciion in this example 
was four feet. 

We commenced our investigations by sinking a shaft six feet 
in diameter in the center of the mound. This was subsequently 
enlarged but failed to elicit additional light.f 

The ash heap, which is three feet central depth, and twenty- 
five feet in diameter, is distinguished by the diffusion of charcoal, 
bone dust and small masses of burned clay, and by its pervious 
condition. We ascertained the diameter by digging at various 
opposite points. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

The Hines mound is situated one mile northwest from Cen- 
terville and six miles southeast from Alexanders ville, on a point 
of land from which there is a rapid descent westward into a 
ravine, a gentle incline on the souih and level on the east and 
north. Its position is about one mije west from the line which 
separates the water sheds of the Little and Great Miamis. 

This mound is distinguished by the indurated condition of a 
large portion of the ash heaps, which is attributable to the pres- 
ence of Springfield clay in considerable quantities. Charcoal 
and bonedust were present, and an occasional lump of burned 
clay. We found the depth of the ash- heap in this example, 
three feet, and the diameter twenty feet: depth of the clay pro- 
tection, two feet; diameter of the mound, fifty feet. I was shown 
several fine leaf-form implem^ints, which were said to ha /e been 
taken from this mound. In this exploration I was efficiently 
aided by Mr. P . J. Pease. 

THIRD EXAMPLE. 

The Prugh mound is situated three miles east from Alex- 
andersville, ard two miles northwest from the Himes mound. 
Its position is on the northern declivity of a slight eminence 
from which there is a gradual descent which terminates at the 
distance of lOO yards in a slight depression fifty yards in width, 
in tlie center of which there is a basin sixty feet in diameter. 
which marks the site of an ancient circle. In the center of the 
basin there is a slight elevation eight feet wide. As this work 
is formed of clay, without any admixture of surface materials, 
it may safely be referred to the in'jund builders' epoch, and con- 
sequently contemporary with the mound. 

Although there is a copious spring near these works from 



tNoTK. — A trench through the mound, while it might prolong the.< 
would not, as I conceive, add much to the princi^xil facts. See Foi^lieyt immj^fl] t*'*f> 
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which it might be inferred that a concentrated population would 
have been attracted there, yet there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of a village site in the region except Woodbourne, one 
mile southeast from these monuments. 

This mound is distinguished by a burned clay crust one foot 
thick, and about eight leet in diameter which rested upon the 
ash pile. 

lo this example there was a more than ordinary profusion of 
charcoal and bonedust, and sirangely enough, a mass of that 
peculiar unctious clay noticed in my description of the Bolander- 
Recher enclosure. The pile, which is easily penetrated, is fif- 
teen feet wide and two feet central depth. The clay envelope 
had been reduced to one fool. The diameter of the mound 
could not be determined, as it had been reduced almost to a 
common level. Assisted by W. J. Wells. 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The Ken mound is situated one and a half miles south from 
Sunsbury, and three miks north from Poasttown, on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R. R. Its position is nearly mid- 
way between Big Twin on the east, and Shawnee Run on the 
west. This mound is almost an exact counterpart of tne last 
described, except that it is larger, as the original height was 
about seven feet, but it has been spread out over a large surface. 
I could not determine the extent of the burned crust, nor of the 
ash pile, in this example, as it required more labor than I could 
bestow upon it. The depth of the ash heap was three feet, 
and hence the the superimposed mass of clay was not less than 
three or yossibly four feet. On the burnefl crust I found a 
rough sandstone "gorget," thre'e inches in length, two inches in 
width in thj middle, and seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
The sides are concave, and the ends convex, rubbed smooth, 
"but without perforations. Ii shows the eflects of great heat. 

S. H. BiNCKLEY. 
ALEXAM)ERSVIU-K, O. 



Bi'RKAr OK Kthnol(>(;y, Washington, I). C, March 24, 1884. 
"Editor Ameruan Antiquarian : 

Dear Sir — In answer to Dr. Riggs' letter (pp. 40-41, in Vol. 
^\ No. I., Jan., '84,) allow me to say. First, that the letter was 
>vritten July 30, 1879. Two years later I saw him, and explained 
the alphabet to him. He saw how it was possible for the medial 
consonants ('• sonant-surds ") to be used. His son, Rev. A. L. 
Rggs, was the first to suggest the use of the initially exploded 
Howe's in Ponka, etc., and he admitted the existence of some of 
them in Dakota. Second, I must content myself with asserting 
that I have not been " using an unnecessary number of marks." 
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A study of Ponka (including Omaha), Osage, Kansas, Iowa, Oto 
and Winnebago, as well as ot Dakota, has proved this; and I 
was able to show it at the Montreal meeting of the American 
Assoc. Adv. Science, two years ago. 

Yours truly, J. Owen Dorsey. 



EDITORIAL. 



RELIC HUNTING VERSUS ARCH/EOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

It is evident that the work of relic hunting must go on. The 
authority of government, the example of the museums, besides 
the zeal of about five hundred private collectors, are all given 
to it and nothing can withstand it. We said a few words in 
reference to it in October last, and have since published two 
letters in response, and conclude that there is no use ot* protest- 
ing against the custom. We, however, would respectfully ask 
if anything can be done toward mapping, surveying and plot- 
ting the mounds in the midst of this relic hunting. We respect- 
fully submit the question whether the plotting of the individual 
mounds which the agents of a museum, a society, or a bureau 
are practicing while they excavate the mounds, can be consid- 
ered as an archaeological survey. • A geological survey conducted 
in such a manner would not be very satisfactor)\ Suppose that 
the government survej^ing parties should plot the coa! mines, 
send specimens of coal to the National Museum and call that a 
geological survey, would that be regarded as a satisfactory pro- 
ceeding? There was a time before the rage for collecting relics 
had arisen, when archceological surveys were considered desirable. 
We do not know that these surveys were conducted at govern- 
ment expense, but we know that the very best reports on 
archaeology were made as the results of them. The reports 
made by Sauier and Davis, and Dr. I. A. Lapham, were the 
most valuable contributions ever made to archaeology in the 
United States. They are more frequently referred to now than 
any other. They were made by men who cared less for the 
relics, but more for the monuments. The reports were pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institute and are regarded as among 
the most valuable contributions which that institution has ever 
published. 

The only actual contributions to archaeology in the line of monu- 
ments and earthworks worthy of the name, since theyapfteiMi 
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have been published by local societies or by individuals. Col. 
C C. Jonc^, has given descriptions of some of the monumcnt.'i 
in Georgia. Rev. J. P. MacLam has published a little volume 
concerningthemounds.the most valuable part of which is thede- 
scripUoQ of the earthworks of Hamilton county, Ohio. The St. 
Louis Academy of Science has published a valuable monograph 
on the archaeological remains of southeastern Missouri. 

A few books have been published, also, upon archfeology. tu 
general, which have contained some descn'pions of earthworks, 
though not from first sources, viz.: Short's, North Americans of 
Antiquity; H. H. Bancroft's voUune upon Antiquities, one of his 
wrics. and Conant's Footprints of Vanished Races. The Smith- 
sonian Reports have also contained fragmentary accounts of 
earthworks furnished by voluntary writers; and the work of Mr. 
Joseph Jones, one of the Smithsonian contributors, has a few 
pages devoted to the earthworks. No appropriation has been 
made to the survey of the earthworks, but the chief attention has 
been given to the work of collecting relics and of building up 
great museums, without regard to the monuments as such. 

That the relics hitve been gathered with great avidity is 
manitest from the report and transactions published by the vnri- 
oiia museums, societies and institutions. It appears from these 
that relic hunting \s considered the great linu of research, that 
the science is to be advanced by this means. The collector who 
hoards reltcs and dig.'^ into the mounds for the sake of collecting, 
imagines himself to be a contributor to science. The comple- 
ments which are bestowed upon his associates, who are lesa 
miserly or more patriotic, convince him o( this, and his conceit 
is increased by the fact that so many honorable names are asso- 
ciated with relic hunting. The Ethnological Bureau has not 
removed this tendency, and we do not consider lliat the letters 
which we have published in answer lo our protest relieve the 
charge. 

We hold that there are positive evils connected with this 
practice. One is that the practice limits the science to a ver>' 
narrow r-inge. The daia of the science of archeology are not 
found in the relics exclusively — in fact, a very small part of 
the information which may be gained concerning the prehistoric 
Tacts come from the study of the relics. The real life of the 
pre-historic people is revealed to us by the monuments. We 
acknowledge that the cabinets have furnished many facts and 
that various theories have arisen from the study of relics from 
the cabinets, but a broad and comprehensive view of the 
science w ill come only from the studv in the field ; just as much 
Aoin Archa;ology as in Geology. \Vedo not expect that those 
■who collect relics, and who are ambitiou,* to build up great 
initteums will appreciate this position, for this tendency to limit 
the study to cabinets has been so long prevaleit that it is ditii- 
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suit to break through the limitations. We maintain, however, 
that there is a broader science than this relicology, which has 
been so prevalent. 

Another evil is, that it tends to destrov the data of the science. 
We do not charge the wanton destruction of the monuments 
upon any one, but unless the rage for collecting relics is arrested, 
and the archaeologists come to realize that the study of the 
monuments is as important as that of the relics, great loss is to 
ensue. The destruction of the earthworks is an inevitable re- 
sult. Private individuals will carry out what public institutions 
have begun, and there is no one to prevent them. 

Unless, then, the Government shall cease, through their paid 
agents, such as the officers and employees of the Ethnological 
Bureau and others, this work of gathering relics for the sake of 
building up the national museum, the evil will go on increasing. 
The first work to do is to protect the monuments; the second, 
to make a thorough and systematic survey of them, and then, 
after all due precaution has been taken, the museum may enter 
into the field to gather relics. 

That the order has been reversed, is manifest. It needs no 
argument to prove this There are five museums on the Atlantic 
coast, eager to gather relics. There are cabinets and museums 
in nearly all the colleges in the Interior. The local societies and 
the Academy of Science are all active in collecting. We do not 
know of any society, or institution, or bureau, or any other 
party engaged in the work of surveying. We certainly do not 
consider the method which Prof. Cyrus Thomas has described as 
worthy of the name of a survey. 

This method has been carried out quite enough already. With 
great rapidity has the agent of the bureau, Mr. Norris, passed 
from one part of the country to another, w^herever the most 
relics could be secured. We hear of him in a corner of Wis- 
consin, digging into modern structures near the old fort. We 
next hear oi him in North Carolina, digging out rr-.lics which 
the Cherokees have left — relics deposited since historic times. 
We next hear of him in Illinois, digging for relics; this time, 
however, striking upon something apparentl}^ a little more 
ancient. 

The course pursued has led to false conclusions. There are evi- 
dences thit two epochs of mound building existed in nearly all 
parts of the country. The agent of the bureau, Mr. Norris, who is 
not an ethnologist and never was, but who has been engaged for a 
time as a keeper of the Yellowstone Park, happened to strike 
into one epoch, in two or three different places. The result is 
that the chief of the department begins to argue a point which 
has been long granted, as though it were a grand discovery. 
We would inform the gentleman, however, that over twcfity 
years ago, it was held that the Cherokees were the builders « 
the stone heaps and monuments of eastern Tennessee andflie 
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western part of the Caroiinas. The distinction between the 
mounds built by the modern Indians and those by the so-called 
mound builders is apparent in too many places to be denied and 
the " survey " should have seen this distinction The relics 
do not reveal the distinction between the successive epochs 
of mound erecting. The relics are very similar, whether exhumed 
from the mounds or picked up upon the surface. The difl'erences 
between them might be recognized if the relics were separated, 
but ignorance as to the mounds and earthworks, has led custo- 
dians to place the relics from the same locality all together with- 
out classifying them closely. False ideas have arisen in refer- 
ence to the relics themselves and very strange positions have 
been taken by these same custodians in reference to the earth- 
works. We have a case in hand. 

The survey has not been extensive enough to bring the 
idea to the chief of the department. The inductive method 
would have tended to accumulate facts, and then when these facts 
had been gathered, to draw couclusions, but the deductive 
method has been followed from the outset. 

The geological survey of Kentucky has published a mono- 
graph on the mounds of the Mississippi Valley, in which the 
author, Mr. Lucien Carr, has taken some strange positions in 
reference to the mound builders. This monograph is published 
by a " geological " survey, and should have been from first 
sources, the result of an archseological survey, as supplement- 
ar)', but instead of this, it is made up, mainly, of quotations 
from books. Some of the mistakes which are made are the re- 
sults of this method. 

The author has drawn from the published works of Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft, who may be good authority on iho antiquities of 
the Pacific Coast, but who is no authority on the moimds. 

It is a strange method of proceeding, when a professed sur- 
vey looks to authorities which have never surveyed, and bases 
his publication on the imperfect explorations which were made 
thirty years ago, and advances this as a new work on the mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

If there had been in this an examination of relics, some mistakes 
would have been avoided, but neither relics or earthworks are 
made the basis for the iniormation furnished. The author plays 
Hamlet, with Hamlet left out. Mistakes in reference to the ani- 
mal mounds, in reference to the difierent classes of mounds, 
in reference to the different epochs of mound building, in refer- 
ence to the religion indicated by the mounds, and especially in 
reference to the skill displayed by the builders are made by the 
author, because of his want of acquaintance with the mounds, 
and because of his relying upon tradition and other authors 
rather than upon actual observation. 
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These four or five reasons for a survey of the mounds are 
given. Much more might be said. If the money which has 
been laid out already in collecting relics, and in publishing unre- 
liable monographs, had been laid out properly, we shoula have 
had a survey already; but instead of this, authors go back to 
the surveys made by certain gentlemen, at their own expense, 
over thirty years ago, and then ring the changes on these to 
suit themselves. We submit, whether this is a proper, scientific 
course. We argue for a resurvey of the whole archaeological 
field. 



JOITINCIS. 

The average Egyptian some time ago advanced to such a 
stage of culture that he found it worth while t3 destroy ancient 
monuments. His destructiveness was chiefly aimed at the 
tombs and temples nearest the Nile. Masses disintegrated from 
structures overhanging the river could be tumblea down and 
easily rolled on board barges which would transport them where 
they could be burnt for lime or utilized in masonry. For check- 
ing this vandalism M. Maspero, the superintendent of antiquities, 
has organized a corps of thirty-three chief guardians with many 
subordinates with ample authority to protect and preserve an- 
tiques from barbarians who would be more ruthless than the 
scythe of time ana the rods of tyrants. Lime burners have 
destroyed monuments in Palestine, in Greece and in Asia Minor. 
Relic hunters destroy monuments in America. 

The French commission des 3fonu?nenis Hisioriques receives 
from the state $300,000 a year to be expended in preserving 
and restoring or exploring monumental remains of antiquity. 

A TREASURE of twenty-five vessels of solid silver, of the 
Roman period, was recently dug up by a peasant at Montcor- 
net, near Laon, in France. 
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609, aSd Arabic-Gfeek 10 909 A. D. The A 

time or Harun b1 KaKhid, tirivote papers, «■.<> i.>'>i.,>i-jiruEiii.E ■•um ••■>u>i« |«b 

even *i for as Mecc^ 

EarI-V CIVIMZATION TN AsM MisoH — Mr. W. S, Ramsay's lours in Asia Minor faai 
been rruilful in the eilrcme. Hit diicoveries have convincerl bim that Hac^ai Ken 
in northern (Jappaiiucia, was the center of a great power which extended ilt (■* 
over all Asia Minor, nl a very early period, rroni this fact only, can the oldest >)i 
lent of ruadEi of Asia Minor be exptalned, for ihey all \eaA 10 Boghai Keui, jusi as «t 
present all lead lo Conalanlinople. This ro«ut system fell into decay ■ -•--'- -=- -' -l 
of written history, but the ruins of Bo^oT-Keui still attest m many mi 
its farmer greatness. Hietoglypliic inscnptioni similar to those engnved t 
relief upon its monuments, are spread over Ljdia, Phrygiiu l.ycaunia, and C*| 
padocia, and in the loxt district cuneifomi inscriptions upon clay tablcrts. in ■ 
unknown tongue have also been found at Kaisariehi seven of which are MX 
in the British Museum, lliis dviliiaiion of Cappadocia was overthmwn fini b 
Aisyrian and then by the Persian powers. Ramsay describes a monuniciil* dU 
aled al Ibrii, near the ancient Cybistra, close by ■ plentiful spring, in a distrii 
otherwise poorly supplied with water. It is cut in low relief upon a rock, and repn 
senli a deity standing Rlleen feet high, and holding in liis hand ears dt cnrti an 
ermwi. He is sim|% clad in the same style as the peasants of that region at tl 
- '■- -a him stands apriest or king, nine feet hi^, jiraytngl 
p second figure is clothed in a mantle over a richly ea 
blnidered tunic, and the mantle is fastened over the breast by a buckle resemblia 
several gold objects found in a Lycian grave, llie iialtern of the tunic bean> a do< 
siiniUlrily to the cross-ornaments of the Midas-lomfa, in Phiygia, and is bofdo* 
with a row of imiilikai, and inscriptions called Hitlite by Sayce acconpany It 
figures. Another relief is at KIAalun Bunar, westward of Iconium. and like the fai 
mer is near a spring, but as no rock ¥ra< at hand to receive the sculpture, a buUdin 
of huge stone blocks was erected for the special purpo-se. Here a human figure I 
represented with horns upon his head, standing beside an altar. Al his left apnoi 
a still larger figure of a god wearing a small hat which is peculiar to these reliefi 
and on the rieht a goddess whose hair is arranged in a peculiar innnner tike tl«U ( 
the Sphinx of Eyuk. 

The stone monuments of Pbrygia. with one or two exceptions, belong to aoollH 
and later style of art, which points to Mycenae, as shown by the two lions scntpliiH 
over the door of a rock tomb, in the neighborhood of Coltineuni. Not ftn front tU 
tomb is a monument resembling an obdisk, ei^ty feet high with a cliiunbcr iB il 
lower part, containing oa its rear wall a figure oT C'ybele, eight feet hirii, upon eae 
if whidl stands a lioness with its paws resting upon (he shoulder i^lheKidi 
the door is a relief of two opponte sphinxes or very ancient style. Elsew 
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;r thereat battle as a ni,onument lo the dead All 
wfao are known to have been buried on the field. Schliemjnn siieaks loo suoDg^h 
saying that the acceptance of this idea has been " universal.' Cunius does — * 
mention il in his histor)', and Gtote merely remarks that "Colonel l.eake belien 
it, hot il certainty has been widely prevalent. Scbliemann became tkcplimi, tm 
ground that so targe a mound is not mentioned in classical authors as having t 
erecled.beouse the thirteen similar tumuli lie opened intheTroad weremoreaiicii 
Iwcause of the venr rude arrow-heads found about the hillodi (Leake supposed ti 
to be Persian), and especially frfim a knife of obsidian, which he discovered th 

H« accordingly obtained permission from the govcmmeni to apply the spade to . 

proUem. in the presence of the ephor, Dr. I^ilios. The tumulus is described M 
thirty-six feci in height and six hundred in circumftrence. A shaft some 
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ire, was »unk fnrai (he top vertically Ihrouch the mound lill il reached a 
m hu to twelve feel below the level of the pUin, and a imaller trench was 
iwards from the east on n level with the ]>lain. In Imth the result was 
1 the earth consisted alternately of clay and iiiind, the objects of humaa 
industry of veiy archaic pottery, wheel-made or haud-iiia<ie, for the most part 
.1 ui. i_i _j 1.... 1 _c_!.ii -.-i.- L.ii .1- .!._ -o|[g[.y resembles 

e with 



1 stripcii, or circles and very ri 
has such an archaic apiiearatKe thai it would not liave sLirpriiie<1 tne at all had 1 found 
i> among the most ancient pottery in the royal lombs at Myienae. But 1 nlsofound 
a 1-ery small fragment of a lubtrouEt black glaied archaic vssc, which removes u> 
again from the age itt the Mycenatan tombs, back to the ninth century B. C. 
For the rest, I found nothing which could claim a ialct dale. Bui on the contrary, 
the large number of knives of obsidian which occur, and of which I found no trace 
in the loyal tombs at Mycenae, seem to point to a much higher anliquitv than these; 
uul the same may be said of the very rude arrow-heodi of obsidian, of which many 
specimens were gathered. I may further mention the fropnent of a vase of Egyptian 
pon«[aiii. I found ito trace of human skeletons or of a funeral, neither charcoal nor 
uhcs, auil only some holf-iloien very small bones, probably of animals, which lay 
disposed at various depths." Dr. iKhliemann accordingly concludes thai the mound 
WIS a mere cenotaph, mo:it probably of the ninth century H. L'., though it may have 
uacc served for the erection of trophies, as he found immediately below the surface a 
fnemenl of a well-wrought marble slab, which may have belonged to the base of 



these discoveries prove that Marathon was a place of importance centuries before 
the battle set its crown of glory upon it, and new life is infused into the ancient 
legends which clustered about the region; bow that Xuthus here defended Attica 
(nmi the bronoe-clad warriors from Chdcis, and how his son Ion became the ruler of 
Athens by wedding the daughter of Erechthcusi how il was the refuge of the chil- 
dren of Hercules from the persecutions of Kurystheus, and became the scene of the 
iclf- immolation of the noble Macaria. It was here, according to I'ausanias, that the 
worship of Hercules was Rrst inlroduce<l into Greece, which points lo Hhoeuician 
amncctiuns, and thence on lo Cadmeian Thebes; while on the other hand it formed 
the inlermEiliate link betwci'ii llelosand iJclphi in the worship of Apollo, and here a 
tolemn iocrifiie was olTercd i-\erv year and the prognostics observed, before the sacred 
ship of the Athenians coulil set iiul uu its the-oric mission forDeloS. Indeed, Curtius 
regards Marathon as the original seat of the worship of Apollo in Attica. 

Dr.'Schliemann has now prticei-ded to Tiryns where he has resumed his fonner «- 
ovations. 

Egypt. M. Maspero has lieen engaged for the last twoyears in preparing an ex- 
hatisljve catalogue of the Boulak Museum which will be of great value to Egyptolo- 
gists- Us appearance is shortly to lie expected. The descriptions ore minute and 
will be illustrated liy photographs. 

Excavations in the vicinity of the Suei canal have brought to light some memorials 
of the sul^u^tion of Egypt by Nebuchadneiitar. These are three terra-cotta cylin- 
ders containing cuneiform inscriptions with the name of Nebuchadneuar, king of 
Babylon, son of Naltopolossar, king of Babylon. Prof. Sayce thinks that these were 
brought in by the Babylonian army and deposited in the coitquered ternlory as insig- 
nia iH victory, since they merely mention the erection of buildings in Babylon, a^ 
are written ijuite carelessly. An inscription of the same king, with much the same 
import, has just been discovered in Mt. Lebanon by M. Pdgnon. 

PlinKNtctAMs IN Sictt^. Before the same Iniktilute, on th« 35th of January, Hel- 
big described a grave discovered some years ago near SyfKuse. In plan and con- 
tents this grave was distinguished from all Greek gntves of Sicily and Lower Italy, 
while il resembled those ol Mycenae, Nauplia, Menidi, lalysus and Camirus. 'Ilie 
lock-hcwn chamber resembled a bee-hive and was approached by a long corridor. It 
contained some vessels resembling the Mycenaean and Khodian, and iwo vases of 
black ware which lind their counterparts at Mycenae and Daulis, As all archoeolo- 
p«ls ascribe a pre-Dorian origin to those Cireek necropolcs, it follows thai the Syra- 
cnsan grave cannot have belonged to the Dorian colonists of Sicily, nor to the oldest 
Ionian colony, as at Naxos where no find of the kind has rewarded the must eager 
excavation, 'llie museum of Palermo alone contains some similar vases, and tbey 
an: of unlinown lootlity. Helbig therefore concludes that the gmve belonged to Ihe 
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purity is not surpassed by the contemporaneous Codex Sinaiticus. Of value to 
palaeography is a large number of dated Greek fragments which extend from 203 to 
699, and Arabic-Greek to 909 A. I). The Arabic material contains documents of the 
time of Marun al Raschid, private papers, and correspondence from distant places, 
even as for as Mecca. 

Early Civ'ilization in Asia Minor — Mr. W. S. Ramsay's tours in Asia Minor have 
been fruitful in the extreme. His discoveries have convinced him that Boghaz Keni, 
in northern Cappadocia, was the center of a great power which extended its sway 
over all Asia Minor, at a very early period. From this fact only, can the oldest sys- 
tem of roads of Asia Minor be explamed, for they all lead to Bogfaaz Keui, just as at 
present all lead to Constantinople. This road system fell into decay at the beginning 
of written history, but the ruins of Boghaz-Keui still attest in many ways 
its former greatness. Hieroglyphic inscriptions similar to those eng^ved m 
relief upon its monuments, are spread over Lydia, I'hrygia, I^ycaonia, and Cap- 
padocia, and in the last district cuneiform inscriptions upon clay tablets, in an 
unknown tongue have also been found at Kaisarieh; seven of which are now 
in the British Museum. ITiis civilization of Cappadocia was overthrown first by 
-Assyrian and then by the Persian |K>wers. Ramsay descril>es a monument* situ- 
atecl at Ibriz, near the ancient Cybistra, close by a plentiful spring, in a district 
otherwise ixx)rly supplied with water. It is cut in low relief upon a rock, and rejM-e- 
sents a deity standing fifteen feet high, and holding in his hand ears of com and 
grapes. He is simply clad in the same style as the peasants of that region at the 
present dju', while opposite to him stands a priest or king, nine feet high, praying to 
nim with folded hands. This second figure is clothed in a mantle over a richly em- 
broidered tunic, and the mantle is fastened over the breast by a buckle resembling 
several gold objects found in a Lycian grave. The pattern of the tunic bears a close 
similarity to the cross-ornaments of the Midas-tomb, in Phrygia, and is bordered 
with a row of suasttkas, and inscriptions called Hittite by Sayce accompany the 
figures. Another relief is at Elflatun Bunar, westward of Iconium, and like the for- 
mer is near a spring, but as no rock was at hand to receive the sculpture, a building 
of huge stone blocks was erected for the special purpose. Here a numan figure is 
represented with horns upon his head, standing beside an altar. At his left appears 
a still larger figure of a go<l wearing a small hat which is peculiar to these reliefs, 
and on the right a goddess whose hair is arranged in a peculiar manner like that of 
the Sphinx 01 Eyuk. 

ITie stone monuments of Phrygia, with one or two exceptions, belong to another 
and later style of art, which points to Mycenae, as shown by the two lions sculptured 
over the door of a rock tomb, in the neighborhood of Cottiaeum. Not far from this* 
tomb is a monument resembling an obelisk, eighty feet high with a chamber in its 
lower jiart, containing on its rear wall a figure of Cybele, eight feet high, upon each 
side of which stands a lioness with its paws resting upon the shoulder of the goddess. 
Over the door is a relief of two opposite sphinxes ot very ancient style. Elsewhere 
a lion and griflin are sculptured. One face of this structure is ornamented like the 
Midas-tomb, with cross and meander designs like a tapestry. 

Mr. Ramsay will continue his explorations in Asia Minor this spring. 

Thk Ti MiLis AT Marathon. — The s|)ade is a very innocent and harmless 
instrument when regarded simply as a sj>ade, Imt put behind it the sagacity and 
means of Dr. Schliemann, and it becomes as formidable as dynamite, for exploding 
unsubstantial theories. The last exj)loit of the iconoclastic explorer is recounted 
by himself, in the columns of T/ie Academy^ writing from Athens, under date of 
February I2tli. Since the publication of I^ake's standard work on the I)emes of 
Attica, it has been j)retty generally assumed that the large tumulus on the plain of 
Maralh(ni was creeled after the great battle as a monument to the dead Athenians 
who arc known to have been buried (m the field. Schliemann speaks too strongly in 
saying that the accej)tance of this idea has been "universal." Curtius does not 
mention it in his histor)-, and (Irote merely remarks that "Colonel l.«ake believes" 
it, but it certainly has been widely prevalent. Schliemann became skeptical, on the 
ground thai so large a mound is nol menlicmed in classical authors as having been 
erected, because the thirteen similar tumuli he opened intheTroad were more ancient, 
because of the very rude arrow-heads found about the hilUxrk (I..eake supposed then 
to be Persian), ancl especially from a knife of obsidian, which he discovered tfcut. 
He accordingly obtained jxirmission from the government to apply the spade •* '•'^ 
problem, in the presence of the ephor, Dr. Philios. 'ITie tumulus is fif^ 
thirty-six feet in height and six hundred in circumference. A shaft 
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Phoenicians, who, as is known from lliucydides, possessed £u:tones along the whole 
Sicilian coast at one time, and these would naturally be placed upon easily defended 
tongues of land and islands near the coast. It is probable that such a station existed 
on the Island of Ortygia in the harbor of Syracuse. The myth of Cyanippus and 
Cyane naturalized here, suggests that of Cinyras and Myrrha with its Pnoenician at- 
tributes, aud Diodorus sdw in the cult of Cyane reminiscences of early human sacri- 
fices. Under Dionysius the elder there existed on Ortygia, a quarter occupied by 
Phoenicians, who possessed especial privi^ges. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens, in conjunction with the French School of 
Archaeology, has undertaken exca\'ations at Elatca in Phocis, to explore the temple 
of Athena Kranaia there. Prof. Stamatakis represents the Society in the work, and 
M. Paris the School. 

Age of thk Dipylox Vases. At a meeting of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute of Rome, on the 14th of December last, Professor Helbig discussed the question 
of the period and art of the oldest Greek vases found at Athens, near the Dipylon 
Gate. He thought that they belonged to a periotl later than Homer, because they 
' show war ships with long beaks, instead of the round transport vessels which alone 
he finds in the Homeric poems. One very ancient vase, which represents a funeral 
lament, shows the weeping women completely nude. This was as foreign to the elder 
Greek art, as it was common in that of further Asia. In the Homeric poems the 
finest works of art are from Phoenicia, where the older art inclined to the natural- 
istic, as the silver ox head and golden figures of Astarte from Mycenae, as well as 
bronze figures of warriors from the Syrian coast and many objects from Cyprus show, 
and this influenced the first efforts of the Greeks. Hence the Dipylon- vase repre- 
sents the bodies after the manner of the Phoenicians, the face and legs in profile, the 
breast in full view, exactly like the Astarte-idol of Mycenae. 

Under the editorship of R. P. F. Fita, S. T., the monthly BoMin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia has become a valuable repertory of archaeological discov- 
eries. In almost every number some article is given to correct or to supplement for 
some particular district the volume Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, which 
treats of Spain. In the number for August 1883, the temple of Serapis in Ampurias 
is described, and in that of February is a reprint of a valuable essay on the worship 
of Isis in Valencia, showing the influence of Eg\'ptian rites in Spain m Roman times, 
if not earlier. In the number for September 1083, a cemetery is described in Molina 
de Aragon, in which the skulls, and sometimes the whole body, were pierced with 
nails. This, it is conjectured, may have ]>een a mediaeval burying place for Jews, 
and this fact an explanation of an obscure Aragoncse proverb, "Clavado te vcas 
como Judio." Another valuable memorial of the presence of Jews in Spain are lists 
of the taxes paid by each town or village in Alava in the Xlth and XlVth centuries. 
It is singular to remark how little the Basque toponymy has altered since. An ined- 
ited description of the Jesuit Missions to the Guaranis Indians is printed at intervals 
in this BoUtin. The childish nature of their government as here depicted, is almost 
incredible, and cjuite accounts for the subsequent miserable history of Paraguay. At- 
tention has lately been directed to the cinnabar (red) paintings and inscriptions in 
Soanish caves; but nothing has been determined about them; the smooth and pol- 
ished surface of the nKk on which some arc written militates against an extreme an- 
tiquity. In cutting a road from St. Jean Pied de Port to Roncesvalles, last year, 
skeletons with armlets and ankle rings of beaten copi)er, and with flattened skulls, were 
found with some other remains near Ibaneta. Unfortunately it was impossible ic^ 
preserve the skulls, and the coins found were secreted by the workmen. The locality 
is rich in remains of antiquity; but the Prior and Canons of Roncesvalles discourage- 
all excavations. 

In the Revue de Lini:^uistiquCy 15 October, 1883, is a paper of ** Recherches sur les 
noms de iiombres cardinaux dans la famille maya-quiche," by the Count H. de Cha- 
irency. The same number contains a j)aper on Pre- Aryan Europe, by I). Heinrich 
AVinckler. Wentworth Webster. 
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>n cnnccrning tlie liclicfii anil cuslum^ of 
I ctinic id closely inlo cgnXact wilh civili- 
liniplicily. Mureovfr, Ihe lales of early 
iru Ijuing tejilaced by the ncoiitil? of ob- 
irnl wliose investigations are cwmfucleil nc- 
wo popers uf this chnracler in the Wwrxo' 



: Enelish setllers io that pirt of 



ifS'tlkk. The heail is covered willi pieces of opos^uni or kangaroo skin. Uld 

? opouQRi Fur 19 wrapped wouad the body, wbich, as welfas the foot, i& 

"Ih i^rcinl puwder. A few young men remain for i,viiii«ny, and beguile 

d warn (iff uittuders Ity playing on a roile wooden musical instrumenl. 

rat IWD days no food is allowed the youth but blood fromtlic arms of hit friends. 

ui|^t in a wooden liuwi, and tlic nijvice, kneeline down with his hnndt be- 

bad(. laps it up like a dog. Alter n time simi« old men approach, and, bc- 

■led with abusive epitli«ts, enea^ in a mock light with Ihe attendant youlht. 

_ . J--:.. ^ JI0. ijiij return and all join in a friendly dance. The mwieiaic ends 

.Ing ceremony, to witness which Ihc community turns oul «i iHat/e. 

I, with one of his com|ianiun>, stands cr sits on a heap of green fuchsia 

id over some dry gnvss or sticks. The youths arc loosely wrapped In rugs, 

trtbc whole p:rton liul the head. When the fuel is ignilcd a dense cloud 

envelops niul blackens the ports beneath ihe rugs. When these ore snffi- 

.nrcd " the lugs are raised im as to subject the face to the «ame proces!. 

a the hair of the head is cut sborl, and tlial of the face is carefully pulled 

.LC whole body 'a then smeared wilh a miilure of red ochre and emu fat, and 

..b bcGomci a man. He receives presenls fruni hi^ friends, and is allowed to 

• wife, who is usually the one to whom he was beltolhed in childhood by his 

icond fSper to which we refer is by Mr. A. W. Howilt, an tbe beliefs of -tonic 

. il tribes of southeastern Australia. It is a common idea with Ihekc tribe* 

le eajlh is a Hal surloee sumionnted by a solid vault. Beyond this vault is the 

f Oinriti or the " gum-tree countij," as they call il, a region having much the 

ebtincter 03 the earth. The firmament is supported by wooden props, which 

J) be renewed from time to time, else I hey wiU rot and let the -'sky fall" inareal 

. A man living at the further end of the eanh lias Ihc matter in charge. Every 

ju il kiipfiose<l to have a soul, which can leave Ihe body and room si will, even 

le border of gbosiland. It can communicate wilh vlher spirits, living or dead, 

" ' li ability the enperiences of lireams are a convincing proof. An ordituuy 

Uinol before death visit the " gum-tree couniry," but a wizard can wcend hc- 

« tiky and hold converse even wilh the Supreme Spirit himseT. When a per. 

- ''1b soul hoRlens westwartl until il (nils off Ihe earth into the r^on of the 

1, whence il climbs iii> the »ky to ^ostland. The wiiard sotnclimes suc- 

b overtaking the Rcclng spirit and forcing it to return while the body k still 

tw. The «ouis uf the dejianed are not ciwincd to ilic upper world, but may 

ifittC former haunts, where ihey are tc^rdcd witli more or less apprebi^nslon- 

n hinted that these tribes believe in n Crent .Spirit, lie is supposed to have 

'y Hved on the earth, and to have taught the tribes all the arts and cercnixnies 

~ h they are now convenant. l\c ascended to heaven in a vl<4eiit tcni|cst, 

•ita observant of tiie deeds of men below. Any infraction of his onlinances 

id by sickness or death. 
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focmalion reganlmg bolh llie land and )hc pCD]ik has Iiithal'> bpen Iionl lo imKUrc. 
Wilhin A few yeais much hni Ixeii (kme lo eloar up this ohsCBrhy, (or which tcr»i« 
wc are largely indeblcd lo the iiulcfotigablc labors of Mr. H. H. llowarlh. The 
latcsi coDtnbulioii from his pen is the sixth of a series of papen on "The Nonheni 
Froniiere of Chini," whidi wc find in the Journal of the Kovnl Asintic S(iei«y £oi 
October. Mr. Mowarlh's jJati is to cnostrua a hisiory of tfct iliflfcrciil race* thai 
have occupied central Atia since ibe earliest times. Tn lay nnl in iKoper onlet " ~ 
almost hopelessly tangled annftls of these mtlesii and numerously lahaivMel f 
lations is a difliGalt task, and Che success of the work dqiertds nmch ajKot the 
ner in which it is underl&ken. 

The writer proposes to begin with the latei-t movements of race, and rhencc Ui fee 
his way back lo more primitive times. The narrative commcnceg. ibcn. irifh the (tn 
queist of China by Manchus in the I7lh century. These are traced bafk tn thp Kli 
or Goltlen Tartars of the nth century, who at tht timeofthe Mongol i:<iniue>t omln 
Chinghis Khan, occupied the sin northern provinces of t'hiiii. Tlio .k..,---ni of tWi 
pM}Me from the Moho, the andeni inhabilants of Mi ' 
the time they achieved their independence of the K 
empire of the Kara Khitai, which arose in the izlh n 
Turkish trilws north of the Jojtartes, forms the subji i 

The paper before us is devoted lo the histonf of lli 
ai it was called by the Chinese, from its "■- ■- ''•- ' 
the Mongols in the I21h. 

The same numtier contains saveral other papers, of which we will make brief meH' 
lion of two. Mr. Edward Thomns writes of the Kivers of the Vcdai and how ihi 
Aryans entered India. It is general!;/ agreed that the aiiccslors of the lllnrlut cami 
into India from the norlhwesti and, since there arc only a few gales In the mminDilR 
wall endrding thai pari of the land, it is worth while lo inquire whctlw-i il» 
recorils uf this people e>vc us any infonnallon re^rding the paritculai 
through which the immigrants came. We lind in the Kig-Vcda numcrou> alluxlou 
to Ihe rivers with wliieh the iirst seltlen were ^miliar; moat of the>v, t<ving t9all]r 
identified, aflbrd evidence of the region occupied. Of the slrcami^ nienlioncd. IM 
Saraswaliand the western affluents of the Indus hound eastward mil WL->lward the lanc| 
known to the Vedic uoelt. The latter streams flow ihruugh (he Kliybei, Kurrun 
and Gomat passes, which at the present day are the chief lonlev of cimi uicrce bFtwei 
India and the countries west of the Indus. 

From these and other indications the writer infers that Ihc Aryans dnoemled lh)i 
the Oxxu valley by the passes in Ihe vicinity of Herat, and thence, pre^^ed OQwn 
by the Iranians, slowly made their way, through (he passes nameil, into India. 
curious reminiscence uf their earlier home is (bund in iho Sapta Sindhn 
Riven, a lillc by which the Panjab was known, though unly five stream* are nf snj> 
Ikient importance to deserve distinction. This is cKplained as an eRbrl nn their part 
to preserve a local designation familiiir to ihem when living on the head.waut* d 
Ihe Oxus. 

Mr, Arthur Liltie wriles on the Buddhism of Ceylon, and seeks to contm\w va- 
nin views of Buddha's teachings which have been generally occcWcil by schulan, 
and parlicuhirlv set forth in the writings of Dr. Rhys [>nvi(fs. Thei^eare that tin 
«agc uughl alKeism and Ihe annihilation of ihe soul at deaih. The firrt charge fe< 
rebnts l>y citinc passages from a cotleclion of Sutras, dating, according to [It, D*vU« 
from the fourin century B. C., in which Iluddlu describe* lo ccntiin Brthtnai 
inquirers ihe true way to become united with Brahnui. As to ihc sanml iJuuicr, 

hunded upon Buddha's reputed declaration that ihcrc is neither— 

scioui existence after death, nor any stale iniermcdiaii- lici^keti 

points out that in the same Sutra the maslcr dcclate', !!- '■■■■ 

who teach the annihilation of the sodI. The cxpUiiiiii " 

ments is, in the writer'i view, that ihey were novei m- 

inventions of a later, dialectic age, when it was the <■• 

taken by the Brahmans. Mr. Itavids' reptesenlalinn 

which is, tliai at death the individual is annihilated. I <: 

the inherimncc of some new individual, is also ptou' 

arc cite<I in proof. These l^ODl1icliIlg views of Ihe ii . 

which jiroiif teils may be quoted, show that his rellj;i< 

of ^onth, and that it is not an cosy task lo so sift ii- -: ■ ^ 

ililivcly decide which doctrines are primitive and whkli ii.ivi 1". _ 

foreign stoek. Wlien all Ihe lualernls, now tn process of Innslalicin, »te lieliqc 

we may be in a better condition to svttle contested point; 
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i.^iiniil for liinuarv, 1SS4, contalna two other pipcrt »f jmcicft In Jludeuti 

!• by William .Simpsan, on I'lijBhs in ihc Sullcj Valley. The 

» .rkii of ihefiuinmeror iSIki m ilic village of Chini, nincingllw 

' l>ai)i{rit(l mile; ca-st af Simla, wlicrc he had a gooA appnrtunlty 

I <ij~ c.*er«nionie^ of the simple ciiiintTy folk. Each hamlet has o 

. wnin Ik ihc ]i«sl structure or the place, Biiil ill whii^ Is 1 repreieoCa- 

c divinity — iwuilly the hlooHy eodilcss Kali. There appears 10 Iw no 

1 in dib renon, bnt the rites of worship are performed directly by the 

TTieic coniisi chiefly of bixlhing with water the face — i. t., tiie mask 

'" '' -of the ilcvi every moriiiii('; the sacrificing of kiiis, whose blood is 

wills of the leni[uei and whose flesh is illerwitrds consumed by the 

\t And thejirDMisiuii when tlw goildess is taken ' 

■ le nei^botiDg shritie. ''■^- '-' — ■"•■ — '--•■■■ 



r- « . inliquWcd diaracfer. 'ITie Imst, in 1 
. ^., ft l»pon ihe shoulders of tnen, appears to repiesen 
BH> ike nature of the rouiiiry. which wan once celebnted uuile eenerally.ii 
- ■- — "-' -''•-'• ■■'• ■'- ■-- -' ' ■• - "itTL We lemi 



rtiidi the l>evi is carried on a 

ir festival, modi- 

^MierallYjin India, 

^ waHMH^ialcil diivlly uiihihe lerrice of Jagganath, ai PitrL We lemm from 

IcChlnraeptlKnni Pah-Kian that m his time the custom was observed not only in 
Ida, hat Iiy Buddhists l«yond the Himalayas, ll would not be surprising if a 
"'IT acquaintance with tlie more secluded villages of these mountains should reveal 
>] DWny UHges which were introduced ag» ago from India, and have been pre- 
_U from ilecay liy thai very seclusion. In connection with the car-festival was * 
k hght with walnuts and pine cones, of which the writer, being ignorant of the 
~iag«, could iliiicover no explanation. 

w iKoad paper by Mr. Robert Sewelt, leports the important diicovery of three 
mdenl temples in southern India, lliey arc found at L'onjevvram. a modern 
raption of Kanchipura, the socienl capital of the l^lavn dyiusty, which reigned 
Itmi uncertain, but long, period to the iiih century, when it was overthrown by a 
^Abanng power, 'llie Pallava kings were noted m early times for the niognificem 
B^lvm and temples produced in their reigns. The style of architecture of the 
v^dcs hidienu known in soulhero India is uteity uniform, and dates from aliout 
p 11th century. The pattern of the temples jost discovered is of an entirely differ- 
Jt and marc ancient style, remmding one of the oM cave lempleii, of which there 
pamuc remarkable example* neat by it Mahavallipur. This striking resemblance 
the two sorts of buildings, raises Ihe question whether they may not be 
quite conlemporaneons. If this lie true, we have found ■>ome temples older 
■ IS than any hitherto known in India. 



LINGUISTIC NflTES, 
Hy A. S. GATiCHin, 



LAwokk-IN'^1' Ljtfkati'ki^., Innumerable books on Indian hitlory. habits and cun' 
h {reaent condition, etc., have been composed by whites, but how many by the 
— M dimtselves t An answer 10 this queiy is given by a new pubticalion of the 
, ,' e worker 00 the aboriginal field, I)r. D. G. Brinton, entitled, Aierigitial 
H AulAfU and Iktir pTddncUom: tsptiuilly Ihta at thi native langmigei. A 
' M the HitKfy o/LiUraturi. Philadelphia, 1883, 8vo., 63 cages. Since the 
were originally unacauainied with the art of writing and composition, the 
S has a large part in the pruductions enumerated by Ihe author, and many 
boohs were written by mixed-bloods. NeverlhefcBS, the original litenry 
e very creilitalilc to the ingenuity of the Indian, especially to his oraloiy 
[ioo and Peru have famished the largest number of abwi^nal authori. 
JDta, one of the earliest miisionatics to Menioo, testified 10 the iviulineH 
im natives aojuiied liolh .Sfsnish and l<klin, and adds that, in the latter 
■>teeame skilled grammarians, and wrote both vert^ and prose with com- 
. MewBCy (nradonct krgat y bicn autoriuulas, y verso* eicamctros y penlo- 
Ainotig the lielter known names are those of Iton Fernando de Aln 
chit], Fonuiido lie AlvaraHn I'ezoiomoc, Juan RautistadcTomar, Don Antonio 
1, Diego Mufuu (.anurgo, Don Pedro I'nirice and San Anton Munon Chtmal- 
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Ale-utian. In 1846 the Russian priest Ivan Veniaminoff published a sketch of the 
Ale-utian language, which, even at present, is almost the only manual accessible for 
the study of this northern language. Although the author was not a philosophically 
trained linguist, his statements are given with precision and accuracy. His results 
were presente<l in the language of actual science by Prof. V. Henry, professor at 
Lille, France, in two numbers of the ** Revue de LinguLstique,*^ of Paris (1878-1879), 
who had previously published his studies on the Innok or Eskimo in the same peri- 
odical (1077). ITie verb is exceetlingly rich in tenses, voices and moods, and the 
language is interesting in almost every other resj)ect as well. 

Crkek LiTKRATrRK. Among the recent publications in Indian languages is a 
translation of the two epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, made by Mrs. A. E. W. 
Robertson, for many years a teacher at the Tallahassee Indian school, into the Creek 
or Maskoki language. It is published by the American Bible Society in New York, 
1883; i6mo., 67 pages, under the title: Coku enhvteceskv st'/wkkolat tepakat vpasUl 
Pal A'vienn'ikc ohtoh'te. liefore this, the gifted author has translated, with the aid 
of native*, many other jxjrtions of the Bible into the same language. 

Maya Diai.kcts. Of the numerous dialects of the Maya family of dialects but few 
have been investigated thoroughly. The best known are: (i.) 'ITie Maya proper, 
spoken in the peninsula of Yucatan. (2.) The Kiche; and (3.) ITie Kachiquel. Those 
who have labored the most for acquainting scientists with the Maya dialects were 
Dr. II. C. Berendt, Squier and Don Pio Perez, in this century, and the Spanish mis- 
sionaries in former centuries. During a five years* stay in Guatemala, Mr. Otto 
Stoll, a physician of Zurich, Switzerland, has made extensive studies of several Maya 
dialects, especially those of western Guatemala, and has just published his results m 
an octavo pamphlet: " Zur Ethnographic der Republic Guatemala." Zurich, 1884. 
(Druck von Orell, Fussli & Co.) 180 |xiges and hnguistic map. In his division of 
the Maya stock into dialects he differs somewhat from Dr. Berendt, and gives his 
reascms for doing so. In a comparative vocabulary he presents over 600 words in 
seventeen Maya dialects. Maya languages are spoken m the largest portion of that 
southern republic. The languages spoken there which are not Maya, belong either 
to the Aztec or Caribe stock, and besides there is Sinca and Populuca, the latter 
belonging to the Mije family. 

Costa Rican Langi'agks. We have received the first 52 pages of a very import- 
ant publication on the above subject, entitled: Apuntes lexicografiicos de las lengnas 
y dialectos de los Indios de Costa Rica, jwr Bernardo Augusto Thiel (bishop at San 
Jose de Costa Rica). 8vo. 1882. Imprenta Nacional, San Jose. The portion before 
us is arranged with the Spanish terms standing first and reaches down to the letter P. 
It embraces the dialects of the Talamancas, Bribri, Cabecar, Estrella, Chiripo, 
Tucurriquc and Orosi, Terraba and Boruca, (luatuso. The number of words con- 
tained in these 52 pages amounts to about 2,500 and the sequel is soon expected. 

C'HilJDrtU". Bernard Ilavtstadt, a Jesuit Missionary of high attainments, published 
in 1775 a manual on the language of Chili, a country which had been the field of his 
spiritual labors for many years. This publication, long since out of print, contained 
a Chilian grammar, two vocabularies, catechism with translation, musical notes giv- 
ing the melodies to his Chilian hymns, and a full diary of the author's trips through 
the countr\', with appended map; was written in good ecclesiastic Latin, and bore the 
title: Clnlidui^H Sivc Tractatus Linj^uae C/tHeHsis. As Heckewelder once extolled 
the Delaware, so does Havestadt praise in wordv encomiums his favorite Chilidugu 
(dugu means /<7//;'//</;v) in the following unmistakable terms: ** .Mthough this lan- 
guage is spoken by ])arl)arians, it is by no means barl)arous in itself; and as much as 
the Andes exceed other mountains in height, so much does Chilian excel other tongues. 
Whosoever knows Chilian, will tlespise all other languages as being far below it, as 
being full of suiK-Ttbiitich and other defects (Preface)." The phonetic system pos- 
sesses, according to Havestadl, fr>rty articulations, and is of easy and harmonious 
utterance. The inflection seems to be of remarkable simplicity and phonetic regu- 
larity; the verb has five tenses, .in affirmative and a negative form, a passive voice 
and a dual exists in the verl), pronoun and noun. In the noun the author has dis- 
covered the six cases of l>atin, but on examining his |Kiradigm, we find that accusa- 
tive does not differ from his nominative case. The verb possesses a componiid 
objective conjugation, commonly called " transiciones." In phonetics, the similarity 
of Chilidugu with the Peruvian dialects of Quichhua and Aimara is strikii^. Xkm. 
Julius Platzmann has recently repro<luced the two volumes, which arc hij^iljr 
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■ Cgr ibe ■todyof Amcrkan lin^i&llcs, In a splendid rnc-ximllc (ili)ion, jirinlcd and 
[d bjr B. C3. Teuhner, l^piig, and elhnognjphers as well tut geographers will 
I ipcci*! treoi to iludy Ihe quaint olil mni> of ilie Padre, reproduced by ^tao- 
\A appeocicd lolhe drcunmniilinUlmry of hU^'oyBjjfialcmg anil wilhiiilhc high 
g nogc of ihc Andes. 
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„ Among ihe oolcwotihy p«(<cri conwincd in tJie Ktvut 

(CariA, Maisonncurvc & Co.) of 1885, is «n elcmcntaty iieniiH un 

lanKimge, which 11 !^pakcn throughout Ihe wide ptaina cjiter'l''"' 

If i tininlajra ridge to Ihe Vindhya mountains, and froin Bcngul laSindhan 
, liiis Lmcuage i:> derivfd from Sanscrit, is spoken by sixty millioi 
aiu] lubdivideii itself in IiM> main branches, 
tani (ur Ilindj. widu), which asiLn fomi nui 
vf Iho /fevue. Professor J ulien Vinson, has 1 
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spoken by bL 
branches, the Uccidental and the Oriental 
sub-dialects. One of the 
iposed a ^runnuitical sketch of 



, (nninly phonetic and morphoIogiCBl, ly availing 
' I ;aWn dc Taisy (1829), Ilr. R, Uoonde (r' 



u of the tliice prittcipal tin- 
$ dialects. Instead of pmunting a dry 
, <<n mh other, Vinsun has iUustraled the Itnguage 
, ., ■ -cicnce, pointing »t the origin of forms nnd (heir 

VL'lijpiiitnl. -<< lli.il <:vi:ti readers, who fenl little iultresl in Asiatic lan- 
n form an accurate idea of the general principles upon which llindnstani 
ITllie modern kn^ages of nurlhem India are bulit up. Other articles of the 

' >eiiponl)at((ae grammar, etymology and literature; upon two prefiics in 

III the (d&con-rrench vemnculnr; upon a Creole dialect. tXxA a poUtal 
A in Sonsait. 

MKta t.lTEHATL-iu:. — Captain K, C. Temple, Bengal Staff Cordis, and Canlon- 
R M>|^*lrBte at Ambula In the Panjih, India, is cnmposinga treatise on iheorlgin 

' ning of the Hindu and Mohammedan proper names of persons, many of 

r vT a rather dnialic character, and have olten been noticed as ■' opprolinous 
in Ittuned journals. The book will appear under Ihe title: "/t aiistrlalum 
'ir^r namii «/ Fanjaiis." Another publication, perhaiis of more general 
lo th(r linguists, are the "Legends ef lie Panjali," published by Ihe same 
Author, in monthly luiinbcrs, from August, I083. These are the stories and legends 
prcicnr..! Jii ilif immMlcs of the wandering bards of that section, pveninihcongtnAl 
teii, with l^ilTl^l.lli(pll and notes. Many of them are of high BMinuily. referring to 
the hi^tiity 'A iliL- Aiyaii and non-Aryan population of northern India; others app 
a turnis, iu vlic old Sanscrit literature. Both publicBlion 
h Messrs. I'rubncr & Co., Ludgnte Hill, London. 
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NTHB BorncuiHis. The Botocudo Indians, also called AimorCi. Xkra 
t now mainly conbned between Kio Pardo and Kio Doce of the eastern coast 
.. _.ail (15 deg. ZO min. S. Ijil.) but formerly roamed also over the province ol 
%ptritu Sinto and reached inland to the headwaters of the Kio (jrsnde (Belmonle). 
lo the {"iiriial erf" tlie Anthropological Institute, London, November, 1883, .A. E. 
Keanc lin- published an anlhropological and ethnoKiaphical sketch on this people (1; 
tMCcs) chitfly following the earlier authors and adcEng a chapter on Craniometry fron 
ait Kruiccs. A short notice on the Botocudo language proves the existence o 
qrMi«l«Cli and gives some interesting specimens of the formation of conipount 




RECItINT niSCOVKRIES. 

of the Archaeologicnl Sodety of Alhenn has recently acquired a pair 
""""jvered it Corinth. These were weights held in the hand 10 as- 
: jwnp. They arc known to liave been of varioni ■hapeE, from their 
iiRVWW-paimhigi and elsewhere: but these lesemble huge almond 
■I «iEl>t Inches long. On one side a hole ii sunk targe enough 10 contain 
Ihe Jbiir finders of the hawl, ami in the nlhet a smaller one for the thumb, communi- 
callng Willi the depresaion for the fingers. The weight of each is given as j.oiS 
pammn; but one wa.i found in the exctvUions at Olympia of more than twice that 
wtighi. I'ausanias (V. i6, 3.), describes somethine very similar in the hands of «, 
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statue at Olyiiipla, consecrated by Micythus, the slave and successor of Anaxilai 
Khcgium, (ridt. vii, 170), in the first half of the fifth century B. C. From the ^ 
paintings the attitude of the lea})er is shown to have l)een this: He stretched 
his hands in front of him, one of the haiteres in each, then bent his knees, 
then at the same moment straightened his legs and brought his arms backw: 
llie number of feet covered by these leaps is somethimg incredible, though att< 
by many writers of anti({uity. According to these 50 feet was not uncommon, v 
Chionis {xissed 52, and Phayllus of Croton, 55 feet. This was a standing leap 
our athletes scarcely reach half that distance with all the advantages of a run to 
them im{)etus. 

ExcAV'ATioNs IN TuNis. — The archaeologists, Reinach and Babelon, whose de 
ure from France to Tunis, has already l>een announced, have been making inves 
tions in the lands of Meninx in the southwest extremity of the Lesser Syitis 
upon the adjacent mainland. On the island several life-size statues of red and v 
marble, together with mosaics and interesting architectonic ornaments have been 
<:ovcrcd and photographed, but the expectations of inscriptions have not been real 
On the opposite coast the greater jxirt of a forum has been excavated where a 
twenty inscriptions, three life-size statues and a beautiful head have rewarded 
labors. 

A LkaI) Stati-kitk. — A remarkable statuette of lead, representing a Mercury 

winged feet, has been dug up at Marzabotta in the Romagna. Prof. Urizio desc 

it as a pretty exact replica in miniature of the Doryphorus of Polyclitus. Statu 

of lead are exceedingly rare. Not a piece of this kmd is to be found in the collec 

of Naples, Rtmie, or Florence. Bologna has two, but of coarse workmanship, ^ 

the Mercury of Marzabotta is of a high order of technical execution. It is the 

to have s.erved as a mcxlel for bronze castinij. 
- .ill ** 

""" DiscoVKRV OF A Nkw Pktirk «v Di-RKR. — At a recent I^ondon auction a 1 

^;|| crilUvS of the t:fi/io prifweps was knocked down at ;f 15. It was describefl ii 

■*jjj catalogue as having on the first i>age "a cleverlv drawn landsca|M; in colors.*' 

'^' this picture turns out to give the book ten-fold \*alue, for it is the handiwork of A 

■!|l Durer. It is inscribed, as the buyer was first to notice, with the words: ".-I/A 

\\ Dtirerus^ Xoricniy fecit in himorcm Biiihaldi rirkeymerii, amici sui optimi^ ij. 

: T. 1). 

W. M. F. Petrie has l>een engaged by the President and Committee of the E 
Exploration Fund to superintend the excavations this year in the I^lta. Work 
been ])egun at Zoan or I'anis. 



KTHN()L(KHCAL NOTES. 

Thk Mr.NSKKs. 'lliis name was found on the early maps, near the headwatc 
the Ohio River. It is that of a tribe that has been associate<l with the Delawi 
This tril>e was removed from New York to Indiana, and from Indiana to (rreen 
and from (ireen Itey to the west of the Mississippi. They began to decline fron: 
year 1848, as the Delawares were unwilling that they should reside on their land, 
they afterwaad dwelt upon the lands of the Wyandots. They secured a tract of 
sectioii'i from the Delawares, but sold it in 1857, and were confederated witt 
<..'hipj)cwas in 1S60, but arc hardlv recognizable at the present time as a sepc 
tribe. 

Samson <)c( tm, was an Indian converted in a lx)y's school, kept by Rev. Eh 
Wheelock, in Luban<.»n, Clonneclicut. 1 le became an effective preacher. Dr. Wl 
ock became the founder of l>artni(>uth ct)llege. ()ccum was a success. He wei 
England, and created a sensation. He preached so effectually that George theTJ 
subscribed £zoo, and the Earl of Dartmouth /"50. About ;f 10,000 [x>unds 
raiserl in all. 

In the priKee<lings (jfthe New Jersey Historical society, for 1883, there is a si 
nf the migrations of a band of llie Delawares, which has some interest. This 
migrated from New Jersey to New York, in 1S02, from there to the Fox River, 
(Ireen Bay, in NVisconsin. in 1824, and fiomthis section to the Delaware land.s, 01 
Missouri River, near Kt, Eeavenworth, in 1840. 

TnK C;avhkai» Indians. — The wreck of the City of Columbus, has called a 
tion to the ( Jayhead Indians. There were originally thirteen tribes of Indiai 
Mas-iachusetls, vi/. : Chap|K*gniddick, Cray Head, Mashpee, Herring Pond, Ni 
PunkajKjg, Troy, Orafton, Dudley, Yarmouth, Dartmouth, Tumpum and I^ep 
Uibcs. 
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r Ediaardt Paters; being a porlion ql the letteri, papers »ail mnnuscripls of 
NlNU-N EliWARLiS. Resented to Ihe Chicago Uislancol Society, Oct. lb, IBS3, 
by hJE son, Ninian Wirt Edwards. Ex-Altomey Genend of Lhe slate of lllituus. 
Edited by E. B. Washbume; Chicago, Fergus ('rioting Co., 1ES4. 

The early hislnry of IllinoU forms a 
for ft embraces nearly >1I of the Inleri 
events which have occurred throughout 

Uovemor Edwards was governor of the territory before it became a ^taie. The 
letter; which were written lohiin, and which have been puolished in x suiierb fnrm, 
liring upthe incidents of the territorial times, and to illuminate a page which hms 
been, heretofore, (juite obscure. 

A Kcenic proceiHon passes before Uk. Personal biogrsphy, pditical history, social 
lile. Iocs) events, are all reviewed, making Ihe limes very vivid. The period dwelt 
upon is that which elapsed from iSll to 1S33. Dunng this period nearly all 
the eileiisive ei{doration trips into the lar west such as Lewis, and Clark's, and 
Lxmg's. were token. During this period the great region, which was originally 
embraced in the province of the Northwest Territory was lirsl divided into counties 
' "■" 'nto stotes, the counties, being, in some cases, as large as states. During 



le period, the scltlement and admission of several stales occurred, Kuch as 
, niinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri, Durine 
this period occurred the removed of man^ of Ihe Indian tribes from their original 
possetsions to reservations west of the Missouri river, vii. : the Miamts, of Indmna; 
Ihe Kickapoos and Poltawottamies, of Michigan; the Illinois, of Illinois: IheSauks, and 
Foxes and Winnebagos, of Wisconsin. There were two wars during the time, the 
warof 1S17, and the Blackhawk war. No period was more important or had so much 
influence over the destiny of the Interior as this. The transition between the 
Revolutionary war and the war of iHiz, resulted in the removal of Indian tribes from 
Ohio, and the seltlemenl of that state, but the transition from the war of 1S12, to the 
Mexican war of 1849, including the Black Hawk war, ruullcd in the occupation of 
seven other slates. The letters which are published may l>e regarded as original 
documents. Il is fortunate that they are rescue<l from all calamity and mishaps, by 
being published. Many documents like these have been deslrt^ed by lire or lost 
through carelessness. 

'llie Chicago Historical .Society has done a good work in collecting them, the ar- 
ranging and compiling has been well done, and the notes by Mr. Washbume illum- 
inale the events and are very valuable. ITie expense of the publication has been 
generously met byone of Chicago's merchant princes, Marshall Field, The mechanical 
execution hat been done by the Fergus I'rintmg Co. All, loeelher, they have produced 
splendid volume, and one which reflects honor upon the society and the gentle- 
men who have so laithfully and generously put Iheir hands to the vrork of preparing 
■tid publishing. 

Bagnphiral Ski ih ej Eno€h Long, on I llinais Pioneer, by H.vkVev Rkih. Chi- 
(sgo, Fei^s Printing Co., 1SS4. 
The second volume of the Chicago Historical Society's colleclioi 



printed in the same style and type with the third. Mr. Knoch Long waaa brolhero 
the Major, (ieorge W. Long, the celebrated explorer. There was nothing remarkabli 
about hi!i life, and the sketch failb to bring out anything of Ihe history ofthe timet ii 



whidi he lived. Opportunities for this were numerous, as the period covered by h 
life was an important one. The liaid mines of Wisconsin, the slavery excitement at 
Alton, and Ihe railroiul and steamboat history of Illinois, all might have been prim- 
ctly dwelt upon at some length and the ficts connected with them brought out, for 
Mr. Long was in the midst oT all these scenes. 



treated on these topics, would certainly have made the skelch more useful to the pub- 
lic If aplivate life of a good man is wotlhy of being made the subject of a single 
Tolume ofthe historical cdlections, the theme is well chosen, but this we hardly con- 



« province of history. 

IC treatment ofthe subjecl, should, al least, have been broader 
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Jlutory of tit MiHtttsila fallty, liy Rev. Edward I). Neil, and UiHtrtilfl 
Sutux MatsacTc. liy Chas. S. Byrakt, Minne»polis North Stnr Publisluiu; " 
18X2. 



Turning 

prepared B 



I- find n V 



ury of ihe Minnesota Vatic 
, N-...11. Slar I'utdishiDgCi 
^iii- " itii (he early eipkirel 
. 1. 1 sillc. and Uuluih, Hen 



ilic n|il..r.it]iin-> hi- Jiinalhan C 
Luiiios ItoMgUtHs. ific Earl 1^ S< 



low from ihin reginn, 

Rev. Edward O. \l-ii. ,ui.i |.i 

Iuarlo, conlaininj; i/>i'i y\--- 
El, Grnscllicrs, Mtii nl. II! 
DCpin, La HodUu. Lc Seuer. 1 ' H" Milk. 
163s and 1763. lie then give-, .1.-, ii].\[. 
UeuL Z. M. l*ike, Major S. H. I.oiig. a 
covering the period liclween 1761 and 
Snelling and deuription of the Indian 

this (1836 to 1849). Minnesota, from ils organization as a territory . _ .. . 
Jis a slate from (1849 lo iKsS) comes next. The pioneer history of the diherei 
cmiaties of the Minnesota valley follows the general history, and occupies the laigc 
part of Ihe volume, filling nearly 900 pages. 

It is foFlunale that Minnesota has so able an historian as Edward D. N( 
and that the publishers of local history in the slate have been able to lecui 
his services. Local histories elsewhere have been published in such an en*pa 
ating manner as to be a source o( di&gust, and in ^t so as to make the bookl 
travesty on history. The work here, however, has been honestly and fiulhfillly don 
and shows thai a commendable slate of pride and an honest disixsilion to ^ve I 
equivalent for the money received have ruled the publication of thit volume. Ever 
thing about the book indicates this. The volume is one uf the nio^t valuable t£ 1 
the state and county histories which we have seen, and vre take pleasure in con 
mending it in all respects. 



Mifflin & Co. 
The history of Oregon next engages ( 



Hougbtc 
I 1697, Spain claimed as 1 



:nibracing aUo the 
nioulh of the Columbia. 

Wnshinglon Territory. France was only second lo Spain 
Her territory reached from the Hudson Bay lo the Red River at the north and dm 
the rivers to the mouth of the Ohio, including the Alleghanies and ihe St. Lawreu 
Eodand wiu shut into a small part of the Allantic coast. England, however, «l 
'Ce^cd in getting possession of nearly the whole territory. 

This was the map, which was founded upon ihe discoveries: one bundled yean Ui 
theoue is entirely diRerenl. Spain has withdrawn her claims to Ihe norlbwesl coast, b 
has fixed her boundary on the north line of California. France, also, has yielded 
herclaims. In 1763 she surrendered her possessions east of Ihe Mlssisappi 
England, and her possessions wcsl of the Mississippi to Spain, England cUn 
the moiety of the lerTilory. Another change lakes place, Napoleon recovers frc 
Spain the western half of ancient Louisiana, including Oregon, and in iSi) dispoa 
of these claims to the United States. 

I'hc territory was brought very late into the possession of the Uni led Slates. TIh 
was a long struggle over it, even after the purchase; as England claimed ti 
part of the nortlwest coast. The Hudson's Day Company were the first oa 
pants of the region, and their policy was to keep all this new territoiy, incltldi 
what is now enibiaced in the liounds of Idaho, Monl3n.-i, Washington 1 errilory ■ 
Oregon, in a wild state, where lrap])ing and hunting might be continueil. T 
bonndary line of Ihe British possessions^ was not established, 



gine lo 
sv. 1)r. 



England. It is worthy of remark that 1 
Whitman and H. H. Spaulding, v - 



means of re 

of Oregon, 

Whitman in his ellbrts to rescue the territory, are here oarraled. It is a chapter 

American history which has never been given in so compact a form. I'hc aulhor 

well fitted lo accomplish the task, as he was well ac(|Uainled with Dr. Wbilmui ai 

lamilur with the incidents. 

There is, 10 be sure, considerable icpclition in Ihe niaitcr. and a lock of critk 
and close editing of ihc contents, bul the lamiliarity of the aalhor with the (i«n« 
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i. uid hit ndmiraliun or thEse pioncei misuaurtes has Ihrowa a cbann 
over Ihe volume which fttones for all defJL'iencies. 

His enlhusiaam in>cr th« event is greal, although he it inclined in ring out the 
changes, and to moke (be mo«t or the incident, even at the naV uf repeiiiion. 
Our readers will find the descriplioD of the early migralions to Oregon aoil Ihe re- 
1 AiUance of the Hudimi's Its<r Cainpany to the sctllemenl, worthy of attention, for it 
Jtings oat a cha;>ter of American history, concerning which vecy liille is known. 
' The northwest coast, including the lerrilorics of Idaho, Monlano. and Washington, 
well as Oregon, may be said to have been saved by Ihe Missionaries. 

uins; by Itn.n McNatr Wkicht. Philadelphia. Presbyterian Board 
H Palilication, 1334 Cl^lnut Street, 1783. 
1 The book is a very interesting one and welt worthy of perusal, ns il givc< the early 
EAlory of thol region to which so much attention has been given. 
F The Al«ska|iurchase ii proving to be a wise and profitable one. Other histories of 
'Ik.'.ka have proved this — the one by Rev. Dr. Sheldon J«k*on, among ihem. For 
" in dcscriplion, and for richness in inforntalion, the last, h^ Mrs. Julia Mc- 
ght, is perhaps the best. The Hretbylcrlan Boord of Publication, has given 
much allractlveness. both in Ihe style and binding, in Ihe printing, and in 
the illustrations. The authoress's style is well known and is of ilself a sufficient com- 
menilaliDn. 
iVorU Li/t 



•Id Life or tomparalnit Istalagy. by Alexander WINcHK 
edition. S. C. vjriggs A Co., Chicago. tSSj. 642 pages. 



"The materialiiation ot autronomy. " Such is the phrase, which pri^rlyeipresies 
the subject to which Prof. Winchell has addresbed himself. The title, " \Vorld l.ife," 
does Dol quite express it, (or this life is immaterial, llie title " Comparative (Geology," 
issliU (anher from ihe mark, for this refers only lothe material of this world; but 

" term which we have used expresses both ihoughts, and depicts the cosmic 

. as af&ciing world siulT. 

11ler« are laws of astronomy which arc made known by this materialization. The 
of geology, or rather of geogony, are affected by it also. Bui the material izal ion is 
- ;nt by itself Cosmic Just is the term which Piof Winchell uses; this is 
atSD an expressive phrase. Facts have been rapidly accumulating concerning this 
world stuff, and a book was needed, which should gather these facts into a compact 
form, and so make known to the public what had been known only lo Ihe specialists. 
The author has, therefore, done a good work in selecting the prominent points in the 
Modies, wliich have been followed by others, and presenting them in so clear and 
~nnpTehemiive a form. 

Tne extra " Mundane Spheres," concerning which astronomy treats, are here 
lyed in their order, and shown to be under one general law of creative nature. 
teors, comets, nebulae, are the atoms which compose the cosmic dust. Nebular 
rotation, annulation, spheratian, are the processes through which this world stuff 
passes. It i% an interesting subject, the only fault which we have to find with the 
treatment of it is that the author did not call attention to the wisdom of Cod in this 
process, as there are such grand opportunities for displaying the power and wisdom 
of Cod in this line of thought. 

lite book is divided into lour parts: 1, World Stuff; II, Pianelology; III, General 
Cosmogony; HI, llie Cosmogonic Doctrine. Under the first head the process of 
world-making is referred lo, under the second, planetary decay is mentioned! under 
the third, incipient stellalion. The fourth part merely refers to the development of 
thought, including the atom theory of the Greeks, Ihe vortical theory of Itcscartes 
and Swedenborg, the cosmogonic theory of Kant, and Ihe views of llerschell and 
inoiiem astronomers. 

The author adopts the Lapeaces theory, and carries it throu^ with great stretch of 
imagination, weaving into it as warp and woof the various facts of mudern astronomy. 

Tne &cts are: first, the motions of the heavenly bodies; second, the material of the 
planets, sai>, moonand other bodies; third, the nebular phenomena. With the theory 
he exptainv the facts, and endeavors to prove theprocess of world-making. The theory 
may be true, and (kid's process may liave been such a:, is here recognized and illus- 
tiated. Vet, there may be other laws and other processes, which future discoveries 
will reveal. For the present, the theory satisfies. \Vc are not disposed to deny it. 
Prof. Winchell does not advocate an irreverent materialism, or deny the doctrine of 
creation amid evolution. His liook may assist us in taking the step which some will 
take, using the doctrine of evolution to recognize more of the Dtvine power and glory 
'iD the process of creation. 
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'i'he work will doubtless l>e read with great interest, and is worthy of wide circu' 
lation. Mr. S. C. (jriggs, the publisher, has given to the book the attractiveness 
which he is accustomed to give to all his publications. 

Ifyii-rf did Life Begin? by (;. Hilton Scribner. Published by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1883. 64 pages. 
'Ilie process of world making has been treated by Prof. Winchell, but the process OL 
world inhabiting is now treated by another author, Mr. G. H. Scribner. '1 lie theory 
of this author is, that the process of world making had been finished, and now world 
cooling begins, llie first place of cooling and incrustating, is at the poles. Here be 
l>elieves, began the process of world-inhabiting, plant life and animal life having their 
incipicncy at the poles. There are six {X)ints \\\ nis theory; first, the polar belts con- 
tained the first si^ns of life, as they contained the first incrustations; second, the polar 
belts became frigid, life departed, the equatorial belts at last, became suited to the 
animal creation; third the process of world inhabiting went on by migration, from 
polar to equatorial regions; fourth, the lines of migration were along the corrugations, 
found in the earth's surface, the channels where tbe seas are and in the deep valleys 
of the continents; fifth, the skeletons and remains of the tropical fauna and flora, 
found in the arctic regions, show what effect the world cooling has had already; sixth, 
the similarity between the types of life here discovered and those still existing in the 
tropical region show the direction which life emigrated; seventh, •* Earth's wrinkled 
crust shows to us the beginning of life and our own age gives to us plain indications 
of its ending." 

Kxi'ursions of an Ei'ohttionisty by John Fiskk. Published by Hou^^ton, MifHin & 
Co., the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1884. 379 pages. 

'ITie arrival of man is the point at which Prof. Fisk takes up the clue. The worM 
has been made and has been inhabited. i*rof. Winchell and Mr. Scribner have 
shown exactly how this has l>een done. Prof. Fisk is now to show exactly how the 
workl has l>een developing. Evolution furnishes the key to him also. It is marvel- 
ous how many things this theory helps to explain. Prof. Fisk is not confined to any 
one science, but he draws his facts from all sciences, as is becoming when man is in- 
troduced. He first treats of geolo^, shows how Croll's theory ex|)lains the pro- 
cess of world -making and world-coohng. He next draws from phdology* and shows 
how the same evolution theory accounts for the world speaking. He then draws 
from sociolog)' and shows how it accounts for the world's thinking. He th«} enters 
the domain of theology, and shows how the same theory accounts for all feeling. 
Thus the process is made complete. We have begun with cousmic dust and endra 
with cousmic thought. 

The theory has accounted for the whole process. If the facts have not corresponded 
with the theory throughout, so much worse for the facts. There is, to be sure, at 
the closing stages, a complication of the subject. The theory is liased upon other 
theories. CroU's theory, the (ilacial theory, the Darwinian theory, Spencer's 5Mx;ioI- 
ogical theory, all of these are built up, and the theory of evolution mounted to 
the summit. Professor Fisk's book is fragmentarj', ma<le up of essays written at 
different times, as a series of abstracts or jottings from his reading, Imt they are 
strung on the same threatl, wliich is now the clue for nearly all scientists, by which 
they trea<l tlic lahyrinlii of creation with so much confidence. These works all fur- 
nisfi interesting reading. There are t<K) many assumptions in them all to l>e entirely 
reliable, and esjiecially in the last lMH)k, but assumption secures confidence. 

'J'f'ic Golden Chfrsonesits, and the Way Thither, by Isahki.LA L. BlRl>, (Mrs. Bishop,) 
New N'ork. (I. P. Putnam vV Sons, 1883. 

The (iolden Chcrsoncsus is another name for the Malay |)eninsula. The interior of 
this peninsula is unexplored l)y Europeans. Miss Bird has made a popular contri- 
bution to the sum of knowledge of the beautiful and little traveletl region. It is the 
last installment of her travels in the far east. It is written in the author^s usual 
style and is published in attractive shape. One (luotation will give an idea what lake 
<lwellings mav have been in ancient limes, though it is a description of an Animese 
town, it consists of a very large collection of river dwellings. Such primitive ram- 
shackle, shaky looking dwellings 1 have never before seen. I spent an hour among 
them and I never saw any house whose area could be more than twelve feet square, 
while many were not more than seven by six feet, 'lliese small rooms with thaffhH 
roofs and gridiron floors raised on i)osts six or eight feet above the stream are rcMclMd 
from the shore by a path a foot wide consisting of planks tied on to posts. ThttllMr 
dwellings, I must add, are tied together with palm fibre rope. One of Vtsnfgt rfpt 
can be put together for eleven shillings. 
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LECTURES ON POLYTHELSM. 



LECTURE IIL — GERMAN MYTHOLOGY. 

We have now to consider the German mythology, one of the 
^^riost independent of all. In doctrine somewhat like the Persian, 
"Jor these races alone, of all the Aryans, have given an ethical 
■^one to the contest between light and darkness; in all other re- 
spects it stands by itself. It is consequently far from the hy- 
potheses of the philologists who have only succeededin identi- 
fying Tyr and Dyaus out of all the lists of the Aesir and Vanir, 
and if this indentification be correct it leads only to one of 
many instances of similarity of linguistic origin combined with 
disparity of functional position. In like manner the Egyptian 
Thoth and the Babylonian Nabu are instances of absolute func- 
tional equivalence, while they have not the slightest phonetic 
connection. The Heno thcists and the Sun and Storm theorists 
have'been as diligent at this as at other mythologies and having 
a smaller foundation have raised a correspondingly larger struc- 
ture of hypotheses. The main portion of the German my- 
thology consists in the stories of the Aesir who are the correla- 
tives of Adityas in the Indian and of the Olympian Gods in the 
Greek systems. They were twelve in number originally, but 
alongside of these Aesir we find the Vanir, some of whom have 
replaced some of the Aesir. The Vanir clearly belong to an 
early form of belief which has been replaced by that in the 
Aesir. Finally we have the M>'ths of Odin, the all-father and 
his brothers, who are not admitted into the number of the 
Aesir. 
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The universe consists of nine regions, arranged thus: 
Vanahcim. Asgard. 

Lichtalfheim. 
Muspellheim. Midgard. Jotunheim. 

Svartalflicim. 

Utgard (Helheim). Niflheim. 

The Vanir or Water Gods included Niord, the God of 

Seas, who dwelt in Noatun; Freyr, the God of heat (not bun 

fire but genial sun heat) who dwelt in Alfheim in Valask 

and Freya usually but questionably interpreted as an earth | 

dess who dwelt in Folkvang. Freyr and Freya were chile 

of Niord and Skadi. Now it will be seen at once that Niord 

Freyr, water and heat, correspond precisely to the two brotl 

of Odin, to Hoenir and Lodur. who were not admitted into 

number of the Aesir. This means, I take it, that in the strug 

between the religions of the Aesir and Vanir a compromise 

arrived at so that the Vanir deities of water and fire (heat) v 

retained while the rest of the Pantheon was made up of A 

deities. The mythical shape of the story is that the Aesir 

Vanir contended and after the victory of the Aesir, Niord Fi 

and Freya were taken as hostages in exchange for Hoenir 

T,: Mimir. 

«i, The other Aesir were Thor, son of Odin and Yord, the 

i|| of the thunder-clouded sky, the supreme Aos who dwelt 

ii Thrudheim with his wife Sif; Baldur, son of Odin and Frij 

the god of day-light (not the sun), who dwelt in Breidablik \ 
his wife Nanna; Tyr, son of Odin, who had no ascribed horn 
Asgard, though I can't help thinking he ought to have dwcl 
Thrymhcim, thunder-home which was given up to Thiassi, 
giant father of Niord's wife Skadi; he was the god of storm 
of light; Bragi, another son of Odin, w-ho had no ascri 
dwelling for himself and his wife Iduna; he was god of s 
and corresponded to one side of Apollo's function with 
Greeks, though I cannot venture to assert that he was eve 
sun god as Apollo was; Saga, the history goddess, seems to h 
Bragi's homestead at Sockquabeck; Heimdall,theson of Odin 
nine virgins who dwelt in Himinbiorg; he had charge of the 
proach to the rainbow bridge and is unmistakably the ] 
cloud; Hodur, who is identical with Herenodur and Odar, ' 
son of Odin and Frigga. He is the darkness that kills Bah 
not tlie deep of night but the twilight like the Greek Hern 
as Hermodus he is the messenger of the gods and carries a co 
less staff gambantrin; as Odus he is Freya's husband; while 
probably lived with her in Folkvang; but his personality 
been much split up in the Baldur myth; Vidar, the son 
Odin and Grid lived in Landvidi, Broadland, he is the desti 
avenger of Odin who with Vali the son of Odin and Rinda^ 
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avenger of Baldur outlives the Ragnarok or destruction of the 
gods. I take Vali and Vidar to be the clear day sky and the 
darkness of night, Mitra and Aryaman, Athene and Leto; but I 
am not aware that any satisfactory interpretation has hitherto 
been given to them; Vali probably dwells with Odin in Glads- 
heim where Valhalla stands; Ulhur the son of Si£ dwells in 
Ydali ( Ydalie), he is a great bowman, like Artemis, but is no 
moon god though his arrows are probably fire-rays. I would 
suggest that he is the Aurora Borealis of the night. Finally 
Forset, son of Baldur and Nanna who lives in Glitnir whose 
silver roof rests on golden pillars is the sun glow of morning, 
the golden dawn; his office is to administer and clear up all 
doubt and obscurities. 

Such are the Aesir and Vanir. Resides these were the elves, 

whether light elves of the air, or dark elves of the earth; the 

Jotuns or ice giants in the north; the sons of Muspel, the fiery 

warriors in the south; and in Utgard Hel, the goddess of the 

underworld, the goddess of death, the great Persephone. Loki, 

the fire god, was at first the brother of Odin, identical with 

iodur; but there is also a Vali, Loki's son, who I think mustbe a 

iight god, as the evil nature of fire god more and more 

recognized at the expense of the good, he became separated 

ifrom him, until at last, in the shape of Logi and Utgard-Loki, he 

^s recognized as dangerous, treacherous and altogether evil, a 

iitting substitution on which to erect the Christian doctrine of the 

<levil. Nevertheless, in his earlier form he is the equivalent of 

Prometheus. However, the sense of the myth became altered 

\inder ethical influences afterwards. His family by Angurboda, 

sre the wolf Fenrir, the serpent of Midgard, and Hel. Angurboda 

is a giantess like Gerda and Skadi, the heirs of Freyr and Niord. 

These were the only Thurses who were adopted into the Aesir. 

The meaning of Loki's family is by no means as clear as the 

xnythologists would persuade us. Theile says that Angarboda 

is the thunder-cloud, Hel is darkness, and the Midgard serpent 

the shower. He does not say what Fenrir is. All this is mere 

■guessing, and I will turn now to some of the characteristic German 

myths. In the Ragnarok or twilight of the gods, the universal 

dissolution, the great wolves, SkjoU and Hati the children of 

Fenrir, swallow the sun and the moon. Loki, Fenrir, Garm and 

the Midgard snake make ready to attack the Aesir. Surtur and 

the sons of Muspell accompany Loki. They break down the 

bridge Bifrost with their weight. Heimdall sounds his Gallar 

horn for the lasttime. The battle is joined. Freyr is slain by 

Sutur. Odin by Fenrir. Thor and Jormungand, the snake, kill 

each other. So do Heimdall and Loki. Tyr kills Garm. Vidar 

avenges Odin and slays Fenrir. How all the rest die we know 

Aotybut the only survivors are Vidar and Vali. Hodur and 
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Baldur are afterwards restored to life, and Magni and Modi, the 
sons of Thor, join them. These six are all that remains of the old 
order. Magni and Modi, etc. Strength and courage are mere 
personifications and not real mythical persons. 

The other four, in my interpretation, are Baldur, the daylight; 
Hodur, the twilight ; Vidar, the night darkness ; Vali, the sky 
cleared from storm. In other words, the old order consists of the 
same light and darkness, whose conflicts are the subject matter o^ 
all the previous myths. If I am right, it is the struggle between lig^ 
and dark, looked at in various aspects, now as a contest betw^^ * 
the sun and the cloud, now between summer and winter, H-*^ 
between night and day, now between intellect and ignorar^ 
now between good and evil, that pervades not only the GernTB- 
myths, as at first developed, but also all subsequent modificatic:^ 
of them. It is this that gives them an ethical life and an in 
lectual meaning, which we often miss in other systems that 
artistically more beautiful. If, however, Vidar is the" inexha 
table power of nature," and Vali is "the peasant who, after t 
victory of the god of heaven, comes out of his dark hut a 
resumes his labor of tilling the earth," as Wagner tells us, th 
I see no meaning in the myth, and am unable to conceive h 
such a story could have grown up. The wolves, again, w 
swallow the sun and moon, are clearly eclipsing darknes 
Hence, Fenrir must be of the same nature. It is clear, then, ho*" 
he kills Odin, hides the whole atmosphere in gloom, and ho 
Vidar, the cleared sky, destroys him. The biting off of Tyr' 
hand is plain also. Whoever has seen a thunder-cloud comin 
up must know how it shows only one side, the other being hid- 
den in the eclipse of that darkness. Hence, the one-handed:^ 
Tyr, the storm god. The snake, again, who kills and is killec^ 
by the thunder god, whom Thor on previous occasions has ^ 
fished for, who takes the bait of the head of the bull called 
Heavenbreaker, wno then raises its head and spouts venom on 
Thor, can hardly be the mere showers that Thiele supposes. I 
think it is the water-spout. If it is so, the physical circum- 
stances of the myth arc easily explained. That HeinKlall, the 
rain god, and Loki, the fire god, should kill each other present 
no difficulty. 

Closely connected with this final myth is the story of Baldur; 
of his death by the mistletoe thrown by blind Iloaur at Loki's 
suggestion; of the refusal of Hel to give him back because there 
was one being (Loki in diguise) who would not weep for him; 
of the vengeance taken on Loki by the Aesir. This storj* has 
been made familiar, even to those who will not read the beau- 
tiful stories of their forefathers' religion in their original shapei 
in the fine poem of Matthew Arnold. Nevertheless th«r* " 
points in it which neither the cunning of the comip*" 
the genius of the poet has succeeded in explair* 
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jitM&tient. Whv Is mistletoe the destructive weapon? Why 
s Ix>Ui hatf ftaldurr If ]ialdur be llic Spring and the mi^tle- 
will not hurt him, because it hears fruit in the winter (which 
Waprin's explanation.) I do not see how Loki's enmity 
N)8c, but if Baldur be the D;iy .is Tiele, and I ihinit rifjhtly, as- 
then ihc enmity between him and Loki, the god 
Idvstruclive fire, who had been thrust out of the twelve, is 
kar. Baldur, ihe god of Light, holds the place which Loki, 
bod cf Meat, would have held had there been no coUision of 
^onthip: tbey are both fire gods, but Baldur, like Aster and 
^cslia, is the pure beneticient light-giving flame. Loki, like 
l<rphacstus, Tvashtri. Vulcan or Tubal-Cain is the earthly heat- 
nruducing, dangerous, and too often destructive lire. The 
niMlcloe seems to me to be originally the storm weapon, the 
lutiderboU thai in produced between heaven and earth, and 
bercforc identical with the sasam, the saxifrage, the rock- 
pJilting plant, which has been traced in so many forms, and 
^cived lo be identical with the lightning. 

oreover, in their Jiiiempt to explain the myth of Baldur's 
uh, nivlhologists have neglected the cognate myth of the 
oiiig of Nanna. Kanna was Hodur's foster sister. Ilodur 
obtained by conquest Mimzig's massive sword and a gold 
fact-let, whose thickness increased every n'ght- Baldur and 
. ■ Aesir fought with Ilodur. He disarmed Thor, put Baldur 
— _> flight, and married Nanna. Baldur afterwards fought with 
nirn iigain and was slain by him. We sec from this story that 
iVanna may hi: regarded either as the pride of Baldur or of 
Hoclur, but not of both. I can haidly doubt that the magic 
rraeelel is the proof that Modur is the morning twilight and 
■'-tt Nanna is the evening red, not yet acknowledged by the 
i|'\"thologists, though really not less important in many myths 
i'lin her twin double, the dawn or morning red; just as we 
' ■*>■■<; a double Herme9,a morning and evening twilight in Her- 
"odu9 and Ilodur, This Nanna may be regarded as the pride 
• »hc early dving Day. Baldur, or of the gleaming Hodur and 
'"-''" name "Vlopon" is specially filling to the giowing crimson 
" I'lf west. Tnis Hodur may well he in possession of the in- 
' '-asing Magic bracelet and of ihe deadly storm-spear of the 
^ ■'•otl-birch, for this man, like the forest of Vidas, is merely the 
"^''k-cloud. But how the Nanna Vlopon of the mythologists 
9?''* reject their Spring-tide Baldur and live with the wintry 
Hi-wlur, how the other discrepancies of the stories can be got 
3 hard lo make out that Wagner is reduced to the 
1 iihift of saying, " In this tale the original meaning of the 
» had been forgotten." 

uidant to Nanna is Iduna, Bragi's wife. She had pos- 
e apples of ever-renewing youth, which are palp- 
les of the llesperides or the gardens of the west 
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She takes them with her to Asgard and feeds the gods with 
them every morning at breakfast. But Odm, Hoenir and Loki 
go traveling, find a herd grazing, and being hungry, take an 
ox and try to cook it. An eagle flaps their fire down with his 
wings, and it will not cook. He desists on promise of part of 
the supper, eats so much that Loki starts at him with a stake 
which sticks to him and to Loki and flif^s off with them. He sets 
Loki free on condition of his promising Iduna and the golden 
apples. Loki does so, but she will not give Thiassi any of the 
apples, so that he remains old and ugly. Meanwhile the gods 
miss their apples and their youth, and send Loki for Iduna. He 
brings her back to Asgard and Thiassi, following her, is burned 
by a fire they light under him before the wall of Asgard. Iduna 
and Thiassi are co-relatives to Eos and Tithonus. Iduna is the 
Dawn, Thiassi the grey cloudy morning when the sun is invis- 
ible: on such mornings there is no red dawn. Thiassi has car- 
ried off Iduna in his eagle or cloud dress. Loki (Het) is 
ordered to restore her. Without her they all would grow old. 
When Loki brings her back she is very small, as small as a 
sparrow or a rat; Thiassi is burned up by the heat of the god's 
fire on the horizon, and Iduna is restoreci to her true husband, 
the divine bard, the sun god. Of course this is not the usual 
interpretation. Wagner makes Iduna and Thias.«i, like all the 
other gods and goddesses, emblems of Spring and Winter. 

But there is another story about Iduna. She and Bragi 
having no abode in Asgard lived in the boughs of the great 
world tree Yggdrasil. There the sun-god ]oined her every 
eve at sunset. There at night she sprinkled water of Odroin 
on Yggdrasil and kept it green. Odroin was the inspiration 
well that Odin had rescued from Gunnlod. But one morning 
the branches of Yggdrasil hung down; Odroin had dried up; 
Iduna had fallen into the deep valley to the daughter of Night, 
and then the gods knew that the end of all things was at hand. 
This falling oj Dawn into Night's valley is not unlike the swal- 
lowing of the Sun and Moon by the eclipse wolves; it is the de- 
struction of all things. It is probably of Persian origin. But 
one learned writer holds that this means nothing more than a 
local drought and the drying up of an intermittent spring; an 
'•interesting hypothesis," says Wagner. I rather think it a 
specimen of Teutonic monomania. 

Another misunderstood goddess is Freya. She seems to me 
to be distinctly a moon goddess wearing her halo or magic 
necklace, just as Aphrodite the Mist goddess wears her cestus. 
To her was married Odur the Twilight, just as Penelope married 
Ulysses. Odur left her. She traveled after him and found him; 
or, as a cognate story has it, she sits and waits for him in her 
mountain home in the name of Meglada (jewel goddess), her 
husband Swipdagcr comes back to her as a beggar, under 
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name of Wind-cold, and is recognized and received by her, just 
as Ulysses is in the Odyssey. ** Long have I sat on the high 
hill, looking for her by day, looking for her by night. All that 
I longed for has at length come to pass." It must be remem- 
bered in this interpretation that Freya is one of the Vanir. In 
the Aeser system the moon is Masculine, and the sun Feminine, 
which accounts for there being no sun-god proper in the Norse 
mythology, and shows the absurdity of making Baldur the Sun. 
In fact the interpretation of the whole Edda system has been 
confused for want of proper distinction between the different re- 
ligious systems that are involved in it. 

The Aesir. the Vanir, the Thurses were certainly at one time 
distinct series of gods, worshipped by different tribes, and were 
only amalgamated after conflict and perhaps long protracted 
struggle. Hence we find even the supreme triad of Air, Fire 
and Water in various forms. We have the orthodox series, 
Odin, Lodur, Hoenir, and alongside with this the three sons of 
Forniot, Kari, Logi and Oegir; Oegir being clearly the same as 
Oceanus. Then again we meet with Odin, Lodur and Hoinir, 
and also with triads of dignity, not of blood, as Odin, Domar 
and Saxnot; Odin, Thor and Freya; Har, Jafnhar and Thridi, 
and T think they are also traces of a Vanir triology in Thiassi, 
Freyand Niord. 

In conclusion I would point out how the old ancestor worship 
or hero worship, never died out of this northern race. We find 
Arthur and Charlemagne (the latter of whom is certainly histori- 
cal), and Frederick Barbarossa identified with Odin*, and assuming 
his traits in many legends; we find Sigfried identified with Frey, 
and when we come to the later forms of the Niblung story, At- 
tila and Theodrin are identified with the mythized heroes, who 
in time are in many things only reflexes of the gods. The ex- 
istence of a higher stage of development in religion as in all 
other life-growths does not destroy the lower. Olympian divini- 
ties exist along with the heroes in Greek deified ancestors. 
Philosophic Buddhism has incorporated the old Polytheism into 
the popular belief — Christianity has — at any rate Catholic coun- 
tries admitted a whole Polytheistic Pantheon under the names 
of saints and angels. 

London, G. B. J. G. Fleay. 
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SCHLIEMANN AT ILIUM. 

"Troy," " Ilios," " Troja." These are the three works 
which Dr. Schliemann has given to the world the results of hia 
excavations in the Troad, extending over a period somewhar - 
greater than tradition assigned to the duration of the Trojai 
war itself "Troy" described the excavations of 1871-3, 
"Ilios" those of 1878-9. and "Troja," just issued, those oft: « 
1882. In the last, the exflorcr tells us that he has closed hi^=^ 
work there finally and forever, and it may be worth while now 
to take a glance backward, as well as at the results which were: 
reached in the final campaign, that the aspect in which the: 
problem now presents itself may be clearly grasped, 

" Troy '" proclaimed to us the existence of five cities upon the 
height of Hissarlik, four of which were prehistoric. Of these. . "^^-^ 
the first, or lowest, occupied the stratum of ruins from 52 to 33 SE.- 
feet from the surface; the second, from 33 to 23; the third, from -* * 
23 to 13; the fourth from 13 to 6j4. The remainder belonged 
to the Greek and Roman city of history. The second (33-23) 
was identified as Ilium. In "Ilios," we find seven cities, instead 
of five, the lowest stratum having been divided into two at the 
suggestion of Prof. Sayce, on the ground of differences in the 
objects found there, making the first up to 45. the second to 33 
feet. The second addition to the original number was already 
suggested in " Troy," to include a thin layer just below the his- 
toric stratum, where the objects bear some resemblance to 
archaic Etruscan and Bolognese, an;' it has accordingly received 
from the explorer the name of Lydian. Thereupon, Ilium 
naturally became the third city, within the same stratum as 
before. " Troja " presents seven cities again, but with a change 
in the lower strata, which is due to the judgment of the two 
architects who were employed to accompany the explorer. 
These were Dr, Dorpfeld, who was engaged for four years 10 
the excavations at Olympia, and J. Holler, of Vienna, to whose 
technical skill and knowledge much is due. They proved to 
Dr. Schliemann that, while the first city was the same as 
described in " Ilios," the second is to be divided into two epochs, 
during the first of which after a time the plateau was leveled by 
filling in the north side some ten feet, and the south a foot and 

rr<'/ Dff./ f/f A'rinninT, by Dr. HenRV ScllUEMANN. Lonilon. John M ana)'. iStJ. 
/fiat, 7'te Cily and Cimnlry of the Triyam, by Dr. Hrmiv ScHi.iKMA.s >'. New 

York. Harper and Brothers. iSSl. 
Treja, Kesulls of tkt Latest Rtiearckti and DUimtrits on the SiUefHemtr't Trtf, 

bjpR. HkmivSl-huema.\s. With prcfiiccby Professor A. H, Soycc. Sew 

Vock. llargwr and Brothers. 1SS4. 
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HTso that the objects found in this stratum arc to be 
.^tssigncd to Uie second city, while those of the third in " Ilios" 
taclong to the second epoch of the second city, not to the third 

R*t>', which now is made to rest upon the second and occupy 
« greater part of the space from 33 to 23 feet, the walls of the 
loses being sunk into those of the second, with frequent intcr- 
Jxtures in other ways. The fourth city is the same as before. 
^nd so on to the top, 

Tlie discoverer originally began his work vvilh large notions of 

the city of Priam, but when he found, after sinking twenty 

^^h*ift»> in the plain, no signs ol objects contemporaneous witn 

^Hhose oi his Ilium on ihe citadel, he was compelled to give a 

^■l^uctant assent lo the conviction that it was in reality nothing 

^pat a castellated height of diminutive proportions, far difierent 

from the " widc-streeled city" of Homer. But fortunately, to 

ihe Municric enthusiast this was a thing that gnawed his heart 

like Ulysses' longing for home in the isle of Calypso, and would 

i-tV*^ let him rest. The object of his return to the work in iW8a 

■Bit mainly lo make a more determined and systematic explora- 

'on ol the plain about the hill, and see what would result. Just 

} front of the southwest gate he ran a trfnch some 200 feet in 

KOgth and 10 in widtli, in which the rock was struck 40 feet 

9elow the surface. Two extensive trenches were dug in other 

urts of the plain, and some shafts sunk, all of which disclosed, 

1 ilieir lowest depths, objecis similar to those of the first two 

lies of the hill, but none like those ol the other towns up lo the 

ktoric period. From this he concludes that the first two cities 

JBscssed a lower town of considerable size, bnl for the others 

prehistoric days the acropolis alone sufficed. At last the poet 

ti vindicated, and his admirer is content lo rest his labors, 

t not until the acropolis had also yielded all that seemed hkely 

Improve of value. Extensive excavations were carried on there, 

reciully on the eastern side where little had been done before, 

' on the northwest and south, and much was done to clear 

%way the old ground and investigate layer after layer with the 

eatcsl possible care and scientific prec-ision. Putting aside all 

e difllcullies of the excavations, ihe problem is no mean one, 

bdetermine the exact relations of these unparalleled remains; 

111 we may rest assured that ihe best has been done that could 

«ll be accomplished, and while there may be great difterence 

E opinion as lo many debatable points, there can be none as to 

"e earnestness and efficiency with which the work has been 

Uornied. The wanton and unrestrained enthusiasm of 

prroj'" has been sobered, chastened and steadied by the 

irpest fire of criticism which a man in his position has ever 

ifronted. Science has gained by it, and with his love for 

icilceSchliemann may well be satistied, since he has compelled 

lowledgemenl that his work is genuine, astounding as its 
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results have proved to be. He was forced to conquer not only 
a new world in archaeology, but the old world of critics as weu. 
He has done both. 

"Troy" told us that the second city was Priam's, because it 
possessed the Great Tower, the Scaean Gate, the Great Circuit 
Wall, the Palace and the Treasure. The Tower vanished in 
" Ilios," being resolved into two walls of different cities which 
are now decided to be the two epochs of the second city; but 
several small towers at regular intervals along the circuit wall 
of the town have taken its place. The Scaean Gate held its own 
in ** Ilios," but has now been deposed from its commanding site 
on the hill, and transferred to the southwest in the wall of the 
lower town, no traces of which wall have been discovered ex- 
cept the leveling of the rock in one place, and probably its junc- 
tion with the citadel at two points. Not that the former gate 
has vanished, but " Homer never had occasion to mention the 
gates on the acropolis." In fact, the single southwest gate on 
the hill has now a newly-discovered sister on the south side 
and still another on the southeast, the south gate belonging tc 
the earlier epoch of the second city, the southeast to the later, 
the former having been destroyed by some conflagration and 
an edifice constructed in front of its entrance into the city; the 
other gate was then built to supply its place so that only two of 
the three were in use at the same time. Those who have fam- 
iliarized themselves with the plan of the acropolis in " Troy," 
may have wondered what kind of a city gate could have led 
plump into the " Palace." The architects have relieved us ol 
this difficulty. The walls that confronted this gate are assigned 
to the earlier, and the portion of the gate which ran up to them 
to the later, epoch of the second city. The house just to the 
left, attributed in " Ilios " to the ** town-chief," together with all 
the treasures, now belongs to the later third city, and the treas- 
ures are assigned to the second town, as they all show evidences 
of fire which the third town does not. 

The architects conclude that the first city could have possessed 
no more than one or two buildings on the height, though we 
may well ask how this can be determined, as but little of the 
hill was excavated below the second town. The latter, however, 
contained a half dozen large edifices, two of which, side by side, 
within eighteen inches of each other, near the centre of the pla- 
teau, are identified as temples from their ground plan which 
resembles the temples of historic times in many particulars, the 
larger being composed of a pronaos and naos^ the smaller of a 
pronaoSy naos, and a third room. The walls were of bricks rest- 
ing upon a stone foundation, and it is believed that they were 
baked, after their erection, by fires kindled inside and out. Ill 
the walls holes were found, some running through, and 
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■:.- The face evcrj' fourth or sixth brick. These were origin- 
"':il with wooden beams when the bricks were laid, as 
!>>■ the impression of the knots and fibres on the clay. 
ii' iiiiin's idea now is tliat thia wood was intended lo assist 
tic nutcnal heaped up beside it in burning the bricks more 
ffinpletcly; but this certainly has its difficulties, and the sug- 
.estion of Chr.BcIger (Berlin. Philolog. Wochcnschrift) is ptaus- 
i>lcthnt the beams were used to strengthen the brick structure 
Gaul (Caes. B. G. vii 23), and served to increase the gcn- 
onflagration which destroyed the city. The baking of the 
bricks would then be due to this conflagration, as was so stren- 
uously dwelt upon in" Troy "and " Ilios." The same explanation 
[iplics to the city walls which were baked only on the interior 
i tee, though parallels for the baking of city walls f>i j7/« are 
'£<;(! from Borsippa and Scotland, and from Aztalan in Wiscan- 
I ri by Dr. J. D, Butler. Proof of the use of upright wooden 
i"Jsti to steady and support the front of a wall, as well as a super- 
<-*scd structure, is presented in the roadway of the south gate. 
'»cl also at the front ends of the lateral walls of the two temples. 
^ rill just here a discovery was made of prime importance in the 
■'listorj' of architecture. The origin of the anla of artistic form 
vl»ich terminates such walls in Greek temples has long been a 

Ibjert of speculation, and as it has not seemed there to serve 
^ practical purpose either static or constructive, it has been 
pposed to be merely artistic, and intended to accentuate the 
dof the wall and tlic beginning of the epistylium. Now the 
dtron is answered, and these antae are discovered to be sur- 
'als of the original pillars of wood which faced the ends of 
tli^ walls to preserve and strengthen them, and to assist in sup- 
•rting the roof above. The stone pedestals and remains of 
^•c^ of these wooden posts or jambs were found in position, and 
('■*i-v completely covered the front face of the wall. These tem- 
pi «=s arc likely to play an important part in future discussions. 
^■i^J ii is a misfortune that nearly one-half of the larger one was 
de^^lroycd in the earlier excavation of the great northern trench, 
Wftjre it was known what the building was. 
L -I-ittlc of importance has been added to the history of the 
T cities on the height, except that a ravine to the east of the 
teJiof the second city was filled up later than the fourth city, 
1 the town extended some distance in this direction. The 
plaaation that the vast accumulation of debris was due to the 
'^integration of the brick walls, and to the clay and rush roofs 
' Tvhich the clay would be washed down by rains, and require 
''-^<quent replenishing, is reasonable. The evidence remains the 
^One that the second city was the most powerful and prosperous 
'^ all Uie prehistoric towns. In a fragment of 3 metope 
1 to the temple of Athene, built by Lysimachus (No. 
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loS), one cannot but be struck by a strange resemblance to the 
Athene group from Pergamiis. The attitude of the goddess is 
the same. One hand grasps the head of a half reclining warrior, 
Avhose arm is raised to seize hers, and a shield occupies the 
background upon her left arm as there. In detail there are 
many differences. Separated, as the two groups would be, if 
the assignment is correct, by a century or more, it is difficult 
not to see in the Trojan group the prototype or idea which the 
Pergamenian artist has wrought out in a far more mastetlj' 
manner. 

Homeric parallels are not so frequently cited as in Ihc previous 
works. One is curiously astray. Casting is said to be in com- 
mon use in the time of the poet, as proved by the word chyi9- 
<-A(j(7j, in Od., iii, 425. It occurs only in the passage in the 
poems, and is ihc designation of the smith who beats out the 
gold (given him by Nestor) into gold-leaf, to gild the horns o* 
the victim which is to be sacrificed to Athene. The only imp^*" 
ments used are mentioned. Tliey are the hammer, anvi! a*** 
tongs. Of casting there is not the slightest intimation, l»* 
everything to the contrary. 

Dr. Schliemann has proved beyond dispute that Hissarhk " 
the only site upon which Ilium can be placed, and he has dS ^^ 
closed to the world a civilization in the prehistoric cities whi^^^ 
baffles all who attempt to bring it into chronological connecti*"^ 
wiHi what we know of its surroundings. Its counterparts ar"^ '"^ 
found mainly in the primitive remains of the Terramarc an^^^ 
Albano in Italy, in the stone age of Europe, and in the oidcs^^ 
objects from Cyprus, Very little that has been found in Grecc^^l^ 
falls into line with them, but almost ail there is demonstrabl> ^ 3iA 
later. No stone people, properly so-called, dwelt upon this hill — -• 
fortress. In the very lowest stratum the useof metalsexistec"^ 
already side by side with implements of stone. A large num— 
berof bones collected in the first city during the excavations of^" . 
1 882, have been examined by Prof Virchow, and his conclusions 
are these : The human skulls are possibly brachycephalous, at 
all events, not dolichocephalous, with no trace of prognathism. 
The bones of domestic animals greatly preponderate over those 
of the wild species, though the wild boar and deer are recognized 
positively. Hitherto the horse had been but doubtfully ascer- 
tained there; but now its presence has become a certainty. Bones 
of cattle arc very numerous, as are those of sheep, goats and 
swine, and occasionally, their guardian, the dog. The only 
domestic animal that appears to be wanting is the cat, which 
indeed docs not appear in Greece very early. The chase, as is 
plain, furnished but a supplement to the means of subsistence, 
not at all the principal means of supply, holding a minor place 
by the side of fishing. Beef then furnished a much more con- 
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able portion of their food than is now the case in the Troad, 
jenerally in the east. The objects from the tumulus oi 
jsilaus, just north of the town, across the Hellespont appear 
long to the same period as the oldest city, and the conclu- 
is drawn at once, though not by Schliemann, that the tide 
migration was from Europe southward, instead of the 
se, which agrees with the latest views put forth by Poeschel, 
ider and Penka, that the original home of the Aryans was 
t vicinity of the Baltic instead of the Caspian. But whether 
: views are more than the creatures of a day remains to be 
What is needed is more evidence, more men like Schlie- 
I, who have the means, time and zeal to bring up from their 
>t depths the remains of that dim past whose records are 
lerds. Crete, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Syria, Thrace, Greece, 
hold the keys of the problems beneath their soil, awaiting 
the approach of the spade to deliver up their secrets. 

A. C. Merriam. 



: MYTHS OF THE RACCOON AND THE CRAW- 
FISH AMONG THE DAKOTAH TRIBES. 

le Raccoons and the Crawfish: the Ponka version, A Rac- 
wished his brother to accompany him, so he sang thus to 
the latter being at a distance: 

**Vounger brother Coon, 
I/Jt us go to eat grapes, 
Younger brother Coon." 

le younger brother replied that grapes gave him the cholera 
)us. Then his brother suggested hackberries, but these 

not acceptable, as they produced the opposite effect. Nor 
d the younger Raccoon agree to go after buffalo berries, 
ese caused hemorrhoids. At last the elder brother invited 
to go after Crawfish, to his great delight. As they went, 

considered how they should kill the Crawfish. They 
ped when they came near the village, and lay in the path, 
ending to be dead. The elder one told his brother not to 
e at all when the Crawfish felt him to see if he was dead, 
ind by a Crawfish approached, but when he saw them, he 
ed to one side in order to avoid them. Then he went to 
1, and kicked one on the head; but the Raccoon did not 
e. So the Crawfish ran to tell the news. Very soon the 
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cry resounded througlioiit the village: " Two of those whoi 
you call Shell crushers lie dead!" Then there was great coi 
fusion. The crier proclaimed the command of the chief, " Voi 
shall dance. Halloo." Then all the people, including ex'cnthi 
little children, went to the place where the Raccoons 
of all. a very aged Crawfish man arrived, leaning on a stick 
"Stand off! These I-shti-ni-ke are cunning. Be ready to &eeH 
they are alive ! Let us see ! Test them. Tickle them on that 
sides," said the old man.' This was done to one of the Kaccoons, 
who did not stir. Then they went to the other, and the Craw- 
fish thrust his claws up the nostrils of the Raccoon, who di 
not move. When he was about to sneeze, they left him and. 
went back to the other, and the Crawfish raised his eyelids at 
the very edge. The Raccoon did not show the least sign of 
life. There was probably a fourth trial, after which they con- 
cluded that the Raccoons were dead. Then the Crawfish peo- 
ple formed a circle around the Raccoons, and began to dance. 
The old man sat in the middle, beating a gourd rattle on a pil- 
low, and singing this song: 

"T«o Shell<tushers lie deaJl 
Une hij a long heel, 
'llic Diher has a spotted face. Halloo! '" 

" O elder brother! attack those next to you," said theyounget 
Raccoon. Up they jumped and began to knock down 
Crawfish people, whom they devoured. The, people scamperei 
homeward, but most of them were overtaken and killed by tl 
Raccoons. The latter had eaten to their satisfaction, so thi 
desisted from the pursuit. " Ha ! Ha ! It is just as we 
We have felt full from eating."t 

77/1' Kansas version is very short: The elder Raccoon a: 
his brother to go and eat grapes; but the latter said his 
chattered when he ate them. Then he was asked to partake 
burr-oak acorns; but these made his teeth ache. Plums, 
were objectionable; but the young Crawfish were acci 
One of the Raccoons pretended to be dead; and a Cra' 
found him. All the Crawfish people arrived there. TheypincI 
the Raccoon, but he remained motionless. They punched h 
then pinched him on the rump, but no sign of life was shoi 
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he sang is as follows: 

"Two Shell-CTUshcrs lie dead! 
Spotted face! Spotted fcce! 
Long (potted Uil! 
Big one with oticnsive hair! " 

I Another version ends thn^: Only Iwa of llie Crawfish people, • f 
[ temale survived. ■■ Begone!" said the Raccoon*, " — "' 

over the ground." 
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'/ they danced around him, as one sang thus: 

" Of Ukkc who cnishe<l our shells Insi summer 
One lie* dying iusi here ! 



Yfltiiig one with a sliipcd tail 
VoDDg one wllh sharp heels I 
Young one with long loes ! 



Then the Raccoons arose suddenly, and began to kill the 
Crawfish people. Only two were spared, one being a male, and 
the other a female. 

TAf Osage vetsion of the same: Two Raccoons met one sum- 
mer day. "Elder brother. I have come." said the younger. 
•■ Ho, younger brother, it is good. Younger brother, let us go 
to cat grapes." " Elder brother, my teeth chatter when I eat 
them." ■' Younger brother, let iis go to eat strawberries." " El- 
der brother, I do not cat them, my teeth chatter." "Younger 
brother, let us go to eat plums." " Elder brother, I do not eat 
them; they are constipating.' "Younger brother, let us go to 
eat Crawfish." " Elo'er brother, I am used to eating this sort of 
food." They departed. " My dear little brother," said theelder, 
'■ pretend to be dead." So the little one acted accordingly. Then 
his brother yelled, and the Crawfish people came. " My little 
brother is dead, so I wish you to dance over him," said the Rac- 
coon. Then they felt the body, and scratched it. " Fourth son 
is really dead," said they, "we will dance over him," Then, 
when they had called to the others, all the Crawfish people en- 
joyed themselves, having two old men to sing the dancing songs. 
When they had danced for some time, the elder Raccoon said, 
■■ Fourth son, arise suddenly and begin to crush their shells. 
But spare two for perpetuation of the race. Let us crush them 
in our mouths." Then they killed many of them. 

Tlie next summer the two Raccoons met again. '■How are you, 
Third son, "said theelder. "Elder brother, lam hungry." "Let 
us go to eat hackberries," said the elder. "Elder brother tkey are 
constipating." By and by he said, "Elder brother, I conlinue hun- 
gry- ." "Younger brother, let us go Lo eat black haws." "Elder 
brother, they are eontsipating." "Younger brother, I wish to 
depart. Letuago to eat muscles." "Elder brother, I never 
can get them out of the shells." By and bv he said, "Elder 
brother, I have said ihat I was hungry.'' "Third son, I wish 
you loeat a snake," said the elder. "lilder brother, the snake 
would be sure to bite me." At last the elder said, "Third son, 
lor what are you hungry?" "Elder brother, I wish to crush 
the shells of my own kind of food, the Crawfish." They 
reached (he place. A large spring was there. "Little brother, ' 
said the elder, "clear the uround of grass. Remove all the grass 
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around the spring." Then he said, "Little brother, pretend lo t 
dead." "Elder brother, I am too great a lau;^her." was the reply. | 
By and by he said, "Elder brother, leach me the songs." Then I 
theelder one said, "Listen to me." He sang, "Elder brother, f 
I do not know how to sing the first word." "Third son, where i 
is the difficulty? I merely cry." Then the elder Raccoon I 
yelled four times. When he yelled the last time, he lay as if I 
dead. Then the younger one cried. Then the Crawfish | 
people heard him and said, "Fourth son is crj' in g because his \ 
elder brother is dead. Poor little fellow! " "I wish my eldcrj 
broth'.;r to live," said the Raccoon. The Crawfish people ex-' 
amined the bod3'. "Does his heart move? You can decide for" 
me what should be done," said the Raccoon. "Fourth son, ! 
long lime ago, we danced over one and he revived," said thi;y_ 
Then they assembled for a dance. One aged crawfisli beat as 
drum, and they danced. The Raccoon sang thus: 



Then the Crawfish sang thus: 



Young one with > block slripc across Ihe cye^t 

Young one with B spoiled Uill 

Young one with long lues! 

Young one whodrai^ hii^ tail along the groiind!" 

At a signal the elder Raccoon arose, and the brothers begi 
to kill the dancers, "Eider brother, spare one," said the 1 
younger. "Little brother, I am full. I fam nearly ready loj 
burst." "Elder brother, save some for mother," said the other, 1 
Thi:y started for home. "Elder brother, pronounce the words j 
of the song," said the other. Then the elder Raccoon repealed j 
them, and the younger one shouted them as they entered the J 
village. 

"I have lievoured Ihe animals wilh matiy claws slicking ou 
I have killed the aniinats with many claws sticking uul! 
Striped bee has tetumed from war, having struck a foe! 
l^ng heel has returned from war, having slruirk a Tdg'. 
S|)Otted tail has killed a foe!" 



Washlsgton, D. C. 



J. Owen Dorsbv. 
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SECOND PAPER. 

As we proceed northward we pass beyond the plateau of 
Wiexico, and the h'mits of its resident civih'zation, entering a less 
rxplored region within whose inchoate bounds swarmed a great 
lumber of semi-civilized tribes scornfully designated by the Az- 
ecs as Chichimecs or dogs. Here mounds, temples, idols, collec- 
i ons of pottery, axes, walls and galleries, have been mentioned 
y various writers, thou;.5h there scarcely appears in their cata- 
:>gues of ruins anything which marks its authors as more de- 
^oped or interesting than industrious savages, until we reach 
"»e ruins of Quemada. Here is a fortified hill from which 
i-imerous roads — in many instances raised on causeways — di- 
^rge, crossing each other and leading to distant points per- 
rotiy straight and paved with rough stones. (Captain Lyons 

* ravels). The summit of the hill is a narrow placeau reaching 
- its northern end a width of 500 yards. Its southern ex- 
'^mity is covered with walls and terraces of solid masonry 
F>on which were found a series of ruined and involved struc- 
I res, whose roofs were evidently shaped from flat stones sup- 
^ rted by beams, also a large square bounded by walls or ter- 
»-c:es within w*Mch are pyramidal mounds, the foundations of 

riks and reservoirs for water and disused acqucducts showing 
^^ substantial character of the structures, and the care, skill 
^d devotion which attended their erection. The works are 

* lit of porphyry (Burbank, Lyons), quarried from surrounding 
1 Js and cemented with mortar. 

These works have given rise to considerable speculation re- 
•^cting their origin and uses, and have, from a note in Clavi- 
-r-o, been identified as an early halting spot of the migrating 
^tecs. The almost entire absence of plastic ornaments or 
'-ilpiures is remarkable, lending some support to the view that 
^ lie it once formed the metropolis of a powerful and intelli- 
•nt tribe, they subsequently by voluntary and peaceable deser- 
^ri vacated these imposing ruins, moving off with their goods 

ci properties in a tribal exodus to some southern center. 
I^ar north in the province of Chihuahua, almost on the north- 
■^ boundary of Mexico, and on the river of the same name, are 
<^ ruins of Las Casas Grandes. Here upon a slight elevation, 
the midst of a fertile park, risi! the dilapidated «valls and 
Mrtjrs of an ancient ciiv. The pictures from Mr. Barllett's 
^^tehes, in his visit to ihe locality {z'ide Bartlett's Personal Nara- 
> Vol. II), show the tall shafts, some 50 feet high, of sandy 
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bricks, left in minaret-like isolation by the crumbling down of 
the intermediate partitions and walls, which nnce united them 
into a habitable village. One large rectangle which obviously 
formed the basement of a larjfe building, enclosed 200,000 square 
feel, with its walls still .standing on some sides. Doorways and 
windows pierce the wall, and the gr-at height of the walls indi- 
cate a pueblo-like structure, with many stories, around which 
were clustered less elevated houses, the whole colony probably 
closely compacted into a small area, while within every struct- 
ure, crowded compartments permitted the communal accommo- 
dation of a large number. Mounds abound in this region, and 
from those which have been opened, "pottery, metates, stone 
axes and other utensils " have been taken. These singular and 
striking remains have of course been attributed to early Aztec 
selliements on their southern progress to Mexico, But as Ban- 
croft remarks, they belong to the archieoloiry of New Mexico. 
" They were the work of the same people at about the same 
epoch,"and may be assigned to a difierent race from the Aztecs, 
or perhaps to a transitional phase which a pueblo-like tribe as- 
sumed as it drifted from its original seat and olowly responded 
to the influence of a southern culture. 

Mr. Norman's antiquarian researches in Tamaulipas, a north- 
ern province of Mexico, and lieing along the gulf, have revealed 
"edifices, pyramids and tombs," many curious sculptures, some 
of remarkable strength and a peculiar type, aud piles of debris 
overgrown with vines and hidden in the recesses of luxuriant 
forests. 

Miscellaneous objects of archaeological interest have been 
exhumed from mounds, taken from their concealment in the 
earth where Spanish zeal had buried them. They have been found 
associated with the ruins of cities, or accidently encountered on 
the surface. Through them we seem to approach more clo.«eIy 
the past life of these people, and are permitted lo catch glimpses 
howerer obscure, of their methods, their ideas, and their affini- 
ties, while we better realize at every new discovery of an elab- 
orate relic, the patience of their art and the quality of their 
minds. 

In Oajacca. at Tehauntepec, were found terra-cotta idols, 
a pentagon of polished agate, and a hexagon of lydian stone 
flecked with pyrites. At Monte Alban, sculptured granite blocks 
are figured by Castaneda. Here also, copper coins, lava mir- 
rors, and agate necklaces have been found. At Zachila, 
were two stone and terra cotta idols, the first a foot in height, 
made of yellow grit, another of terra cotta expanded with 2 
wing-like head-dress, both squatting but curiously diverse in 
composition and expression. Sockets behind these figures are 
thought to have been intended for torches or possibly flowers. 

At Mitla, stone wedges, axes and chisels of hard copper, 
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tave been found, a terra cotla head willi helmet intellectual in 
expression, and a ludicrojs stone manikin. Perhaps the most 

r:q>Iexinjj and unique ohject in ihis caliilo;;ue is a colossal head 
feet high found near the volcano Tuxtla in Vera Cruz. It 
presents the features of a negro, and naiunilly has invited the 

{mblication of theoretical vayiiries. At Amailiin a (»rim head was 
ound carved from stone and quite anomalous in iis cranial 
fform. From Orizana we have an excellent illuslralion of a 
«acriticial yoke cut from a ^jreen j.isper, one of those heavy 
Vings which held down the head of a victim on the sacrificial 
stone. The limestone, statue from Pamicn, bears some resem- 
blance in the disposition of the head dress to the Aztec Prii-st- 
ess figured by Humboldl, described further on. This region 
yielded to Mr, Vetch a number of aboriginal statuettes, and 
putes, whistles, birds, toads and similar tovs impart a playful 
nterest to ita archeology. 



^^P The province of Me.xico has yielded very important and ex- 
^■^pressive specimens, as we should expect, though of course the 
Konoclastic temper of the conquerors was developed here to a 
degree commensurate with the variety and extent of the abo- 
riginal skill, though we may in the future contemplate a series of 
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rich finds. Near Allixco a Monster's head and a serpent 
cup, and ai Tlascala, wooden lepoiiaslles were found by 
Dupaix, aNo a mask of ereen ajfale, L-xquisiicly aculiurcdi, some 
monuriry vases and a sionc idol. In the southeast a greal 
abundance of remains, including human bones, putterj-, stone 
iniiiges, metales, eic , have been dujj up from tombs, while cir- 
cul.ir sculptured stones, supposed by some to be sacrificial, and 
by oihers yladiaiorial. 1 hese disks ere about -i, feel in diam- 
eter, 9 inches lo a foot in thickness, are geometricahv inscribed 
and appear lo olTer some resemblance to the celebrated calendar 
stone of Mexico. 

Three famous and extraordinary monuments of Aztec civiliza- 
tion, are ihe Calendar Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, and the idol 
called Teoy^'omiqui. They were dujj up in the Great Plaza o( 
Mexico, where doubtless they lay amidst a wealth of undis- 
turbed material as oriyinal and curious as they, (Figs, i and 2.) 

The Calendar Stone is a parallel op i pod on of porphyry, on 
one side of which a circle 1 1 feet 2 inchs in diameter is carved in 
low relief, made up of concentric circles, between which are 
re^rular divisions, each enclosing some pattern or figure, the 
whole very accurately composed and completely symmetrical. 
The face ol the sun god animates this exquisite complication of 
. lines and symbols in the very centre amid the emblems of 
chronoinetry. Showing it to be a table of the secular and re- 
ligious year which indicated theorder of seasons.the movements 
and positions of the sun and the recurrent festivals of their re- 
ligion. 

The 90-called Sacrificial stone has pro- 
voked considerable controversy amongst 
archsologists. and recently Sr, Orozco-Y- 
Berra in the Anales del Museo Nacional 
de Mexico has opened the discussion 
anew. It is a cylindrical disk of porphyry 
9 feet 10 inches in diameter, j feet 7 inches 
thick, and about 28 feet in circumference. 
The lower side which lay uppermost as 
it was found, is smooth and flat, the top ... „ ., . , „ 

convex with designs m reliei, a basin 

is cut in the center and from its side through the apex 01 
one of the rays passes a canal cut down mor'' than half way 
through the stone. Around thecylinder are sculptured 15 groups, 
of two figures each. (See Fig. 3.) These groups are identical and 
represent two warriors, one in the act of accepting, the other 
offering gifts. Gama ascribes the tradition ol this stone having 
been a sacrificial stone to the presence of the canal which he 
believes to have been dug out together with the central cavity, 
for the purposes of mutilation and disfigurement. He directs 
attention to its similarity with the Calendar stone and in a series 
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of ingenious surmises and references endeavors to establish its 
use in determining the festivals of the sun and to show that the 
30 figures on its circumference represent the 30 solemn dances 
given twice a year as the sun crossed the zenith; the f rcct figure, 
distinguished by his enormous headdress (Quetzaltonameyatl) 
being the leader of this savage polonaise. The hieroglyphics 
accompanying each group indicate the villages that assisted in 
P these pretentious rites. 




Humboldt rejected this interpretation, though he recognized 
) its character distinct as from a true sacrificial stone, the latter be- 
ing of green jade block-like, the surface convex and never carved. 
He considered it designed for the gladiatorial conflicts be- 
tween captives and their assailants, when the former were per- 
mitted to fight for their release. The figures around it repre- 
I seated the conquests of an Aztec king. Sr. Kamirez adopted 
[ neither of the previous views, but regards the block as a votive 
stab dedicated to the sun, whose emblem it bears,- and inscribed 
with figures of a Conqueror-King Tizoc. The conquered, one is 
seen doing obeisance to the other, the latter holdinga bunch of 
arrows in token of subjection, pointed downward, and in the 
other a sign of submission, while the separate hieroglyphics in- 
dicate the name of the subjugated people. Sr. Orozco Y Berra, 
has examined the subject wi*h true antiquarian zeal and scholar- 
ship, and modifies all pre-existing theories. He says it is a' 
CuauhxUalli, which was a peculiar class of sacrificial stones 
holding a religious and historical character, " a votive monu- 
inent to be consecrated to the sun, but at the same time a page 
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of the annals of Mexico, a compendium of the exploits of the 
monarch, its maker. Its symbohc deity was Xiuhtecutii, the 
lord of the year, and the harvest called also Xiuhtecutli Tletl 
the lord of fire." The Sun was the creator of all things, his 
worship extended north and south over the continent, the richest 
temples dedicated to him, there existed an order of knights who 
acknowledged him as their patron and constituted a powerful 
order. To him this tablet was dedicated by Tizoc, the seventh 
Aztec king. His prominent figure is seen in the first group, orna- 
mented with jewels, gold tassels and imposing plumes. He thus 
commemorated his triumphs and expressed his gratitude to the 
great Xiuhtecutli. The figure of the circle on the surface rep- 
resented the sun, the triangular projections signifying rays, the 
trapezoidal space lights, with much symbolic language of a curi- 
ous and not always satisfactory significance. The figures on the 
circumference are translated similarly, and compose a graphic 
manual of the peoples subdued by Tizoc. 

Asfor the cavity and the channel, their regularity and rational 
construction fav^r the supposition of a sacrificial design. Doubt- 
less they received the hearts and blood of victims, the recorded 
purpose for which such excavations in this class of stones were 
intended. 

The third relic disentombed in grading the Great Plaza of 
Mexico was the stone idol. This most frightful production is 
supposed to unite in its loathsome detuils the representation of 
the God of War, Goddess of Death and God of Hell and Gama 
has exhausted his erudition in explaining its complicated ap- 
pendages. The burial vase found in the Flaza of inatelulco is 
a c/ief fPoeuvre and in execution design and symbolism equally 
beautiful. The winged head of eternity, the wreath or sun- 
flowers and maize, denotiig fruition and abundance, and the 
neatly conceived lid form a surprisingly perfect and graceful 
ornament. (See Am. Anliq., Vol. V', No. i, frontispiece.) 

At Tezcuco a very interesting basalt figure representing an 
Aztec Priest clad in the skin of a victmi is drawn by Nebcl, the 
natural skin is red and the outer covering white. This filthy 
rite was practivSed at many festivals, and in the services of Xipe 
the wretched celebrants wore fur days the rotting skins of 
flayed sacrifices, executed in a pre/ious festival. Tylor figures 
a number of attractive relics from Tezcuco amongst which an 
alabaster box holding jade marbles as large as pigeon's eggs 
and polished, is strikingly elegant, and may have been regarded 
bv Tezcucan experts as a unique exampk of rococo} Humboldt 
gives a figure of an Aztec Priestess, and discusses the analogies 
suggested by it at considerable length. The head dress resem* 
bles the calantic of the heads of Isis, the Sphinxes, Antinous 
etc., " the plaited drapery that encircles the heads incrusted o\ 
|he pillars of Tentyra. The fluted pads reaching towards tb 
houlders resemble masses of hair in the statuae of Isis at tF 
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Villa Ludovisi at Rome. A singular bag of hair hangs down 
behind and is tied in a knot, specimens of which have been seen 
on a statute of Osiri's in Bronze at Veletri." 

Of course the previous pages present only an abstract, from 
which, ho A^ever, nothing of characteristic value has been omit- 
ted, of the vast mass of material which has slowly accumulated 
through the industry of travelers, the reports of societies and 
the occasional papers of theorists and tourists. Bancoft has 
feathered into a large volume the compact details of these n umer- 
ous observations, and arranged them with schol-irly discrimina- 
tion, and the most judicious skill. Thev have introduced to us a 
race of indigenous culture, variously affected by their surround- 
ings, and difl'ering in their tribal aspects, in customs, art and be- 
liefs. Aztec, Tezcucan, Zepotec, Mizlcc and Totonac, are 
expressions of an identical cultus modified by external influ- 
c^nces, national success, personal pre-eminence of unusual minds, 
traditional lore, but made more striking by contrast with that 
Toltecan civilization which seems to have early disappeared 
from Mexico, and resumed its refined sway in Yucatan. The 
evidences of their art show us a people profoundly affected 
fcy a wild and ominous mythology, and the most significant re- 
mains of their architecture are the residences of their despicable 
Uolatory. Though they aflbrd no such edifying and inviting 
spectacles as have previously been suggested by the monoliths of 
Cjopan or the symbolic plaques ot Palenque. Their art had not 
3^-et touched, if it ever could, that decorative elegance noticed 
t here, and their ideas were never exhibited in such chaste and 
ixttractive forms. 

The Nahuan nations present fascinating problems as to 
tlieir origin and the clouded past whence they had emerged, 
their antiquity, and their possible relation to geological changes. 
ri'hey would teach us, if we could solve the enigma, a won- 
clerful ethnic story of migrations, and might reveal extraor- 
clinarj- physical revolutions as their cause. 

They were a savage people, passing through that fantastic 
and superstitious stage of civilization where the accumulated 
whims and terrors of a ritualistic worship embodied in a power- 
ful and relentless priesthood, protected by an indulged and over- 
bearing aristocracy, and appealing for its authority to the 
credence given to tradition, restrain invention or discovery, and 
exhaust the nation's attention by the ceaseless repetition of ite 
mummeries. Whether ihcy would have developed further, 
awakened from their intellcciual somnolence anddisplaved those 
mental qualities which insure a self-perpetuating and modern 
civilismtion in the possession of books, science and poetry, is 
doubtful. They were perhaps never destined to pass beyond 
a semi-barbaric phase of thought, spending their energies in the 
construction of symbols and idols, and perpetually involved in 
a stupid round of undecipherable mysteries. 

L. P. Gratacap. 
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LIFE AMONG THE MANDANS AND GROS VENTR&S 

EIGHT V YP:ARS AGO. 



AS dkscribp:d by apartner of the north west company— 

The Mandans were unknown to white men, until they w*:^ 
visited by the Sons of Sieur Vcranderie, who reached the ^t 
souri, by way of the Mouse river, and, in January, 1743, disc 
ered the Rocky mountains. The Jesuit Coquard, who h»- 
accompanied the Veranderies in some of their expeditions, wrt 
that they first met the Mantanes, and next the Brochets. AF 
these, were the Gros Ventres, the Crows, the Flat Heads, C 
Black Feet and Do^ Feet, who were established on the Misso 
even up to the Falls, and about thirty leagues beyond tb. 
found a narrow pass in the mountains. 

After the organization of the North-west Company of M 
treal, English traders came from the Assinaboine river, to tra 
with the tribes of the Missouri. The compiler of this arti 
has in his possession a copy of the unpublished journal of Ale 
ander Henry, a partner of the North-west Company, whi 
contains the following account of what he knows of the con 
tion,position and customs of the Mandans at the beginning 
the present century, and extracts from which are worthy 
preservation for the use of the antiquarian and ethnologist. 

On the 7th of July, 1806, Henry left the post of the Nqrt 
west Company at the junction of the Pembina with the 
River of the iSlorth, and on the 12th he arrived at the esta 
lishments of Riviere la Souris (Mouse river), on the south sid 
of the Assinaboine river. A Hudson Bay Company post wa 
on the north side, where a North-west Company post was on 
situated. He found tlie Hudson Bay Company s people very 
busy in making hair lines which are used to fetter horses. Hfi 
writes: "The hair which thw commonly make use of, is that 
which the buil'aio has between the horns, which is sometimes 
upward of a foot long. They also make use of the horse hair 
for that purpose, which is much stronger." 

The post near the Mouse River of the North West Company 
was in charge of F. A. LaRocque. On Monday the I4lh of 
July the expedition left for the Missouri, consisting of Henry, 
Allan McOonald, T. Viandria, Joseph Du Charme, and Hugh 
McCracken, - the guide an old Irishman who had once 
been a soldier in the llriiish artillery. McCracken was the pcr- 

" Lewis ami Clarke found McOackcn in 1804 at the Mandan Village where tbejr 
wintered. In an acatunl of their expedition published in Harper^ s Famih Ukntfy, 
vol. I, ixiye 125, under date of November I, 1804, is the following: "Mr. McCradcea 
the trader whom we found here .set out to-day on his return to Sue British fort and 
factor)' on the A>sinilH>in River, about one hundred and fifty miles from this 
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son who Lewis nn[I Clarke found in October, 1804, trading amonf; 
the !ndi.ins. Oa the iglh Henry and party came in siglit of 
Ihe Missouri, lie writes in his Journal: "Descending ihe bii;h 
banks we came to the river Bourbciise [Buurbeux, Moiv.] We 
hiid much diffioilij' in crossini": on both aides nothing but soft 
clay, into which our horses sunk almost up to their ears. 
Hiiving ;iol through we washed and cleaned tliem, and our- 
selves in the Missouri * * * At 2 o'clock we saddled and 
proceeded on passing near to the water side, At the foot of the 
Lodge de Serpent is a bank upon ihe north side of ilie Missouri, 
about three hundred feet high; the side fronting the river is 
very steep and b.irren composed of gravel intermixed with a 
quantity of fiat decayed stones of bluish and iron color with 
some streaks," 

A short distance from the foot of the hill was a Gros Ventres 
winter village, and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon they arrived 
opposite the mouth of the Knife River, on the bank of which a 
mile from the Missouri, was a so a village of Gros Venires. 
Riding down on the north bank of the Missouri, a distance of 
five miles, to a Mandan village, "we passed," writes Ilenrj', 
"thiough one of their old villages thai was abandoned a few 
years ago; they have now built about a mile lower down the 
river. Near this deserted village we saw great numbers of the 
dead exposed upon stages about eight feel from the <jround. 
The envelopes or coverings are generally of dressed leathe- 
and parchments, many of which were still good, whilr 
others were decayed, and nothing but Ihe bones appeared, e 
* * We now met a Mandan who was well armed, he ac* 
companied a party of women that were hoeing corn, and he 
served as their guard. On perceiving us, he instantly came up 
and shook hands with us and expressed himself by signs that 
we should put up at his village. We saw numbers of women 
and children at work in the corn field. 

Just before we eniered the village we were met by the chief 
of the place, Chat Noir * | Black Cat] and a number of the na- 
tives. Every one of them were shaking hands with us, and 
bid us welcome. The chief then conducted us to one of his 
huts, appropriated for the reception of the strangers. He has 
another, in which the principal iHends of his family resides. He 
keeps one of his wives, in the one we were in, to attend upon 
his guests, cook, bring water, etc., and to serve as a bed fellow 
if required. 

In a moment, the whole village flocked around us, and all 
were curious to see what articles we had brought to trade, and 
thi;y were neither troublesome, nor impertinent. Having un- 
saddled our horses, and taken our baggage into the hut, the 

peali or Black Cat, the first chief of the villa^. 
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chief Rave our horses in charg-; of a young man, and told us 
we need not be uneasy as there would be good care taken of 
them. 

On goinginto the but, we found bulliilo hides spread c 
ground, before the fire, for us to sit upon, and soon after we 
were presenle.l with two large dishes of boiled corn and bcanv 
afier which ibey gave us another large dish of boiled dried 
meat, but very few of us could eat of it. as it had too strong ai 
tasie and smell. 

After some other details whirh we omit, Harvey writes that 
when night came: " One young man brought in our horseSt 
and put them in the same hut along with us, upon the right 
hand, on entering, and ourselves upon the left; a space was eai 
closed with a railing to keep them within bounds. This co*? 
torn causes their habitations to have a very disagreeable and 
oflensive smell. This precaution of theirs is to keep the horseS 
from being stolen by the Assiniboines, or other cnetnies, who 
are frequently lurking about the village. 

" Towards evening, having gone down to the river side, 
observed the custom of washing themselves in the Mitisourb 
Both men and women make it a rule, every morning and t 
ing, to go down to the river, and wash for some time; the men 
make use of the clay to wash their hair, which answers thitf 
purpose of soap to lake out the while and red earth with whicK 
they daub it, after having washed. Modesty in the female sen 
appear.s to be a virtue they are unacquainted with. They wear 
a kind nl leather shift which reaches down to the calves o(" their 
legs. This thev slip oft" some distance from the shor*;, and walk 
very deliberately into the water entirely naked, in the presence 
of old and young who seem not to pav any attention to them. 
• * * * The men make use c* 

no other covering, in the summer season, than these buHalo 
robes, and even these are seldom worn within doors, and only 
thrown on when they go out to visit or walk about th*; villa^ 
Both sexes sleep nakttd. Their beds are raised about two fart 
from the ground, and hung around with dressed skins. In Bum- 
mer ihey seldom use any coverings at night, but lay like so 
many brutes." * » « • ^J\y^ Hennf 

gives a description of their lascivious dances which is too indeli- 
cate to publish. He writes under date of: 

" Sunday, July 2oth. At daybreak we were all up, and I 
took a walk down to the river, where I observed the same cer- 
emony of washing as last evening, with as little reserve ax 
before. Our host on our rtturn presented us with some dried 
meal, and soon after a dish of corn and beans, but as it is not 
seasoned with any kind of grease or fat, after the first meal it 
has a very insipid taste. The corn is generally pounded of 
bruised in a wooden mortar, which is fixed fast and firm in thi 
ground, in one corner of the hut, and this is the first work 
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formed by the women in the morning. Their sweet com and 
beans are boiled whole ; they make use of larfje earthen pots 
of their own manufacture, made of black clay, of which they 
have plenty near their villages. Thev make them of diflcrent 
sizes, from five gallons to a quart. In these vessels is never 
anything of a greasy nature. ***** The bottoms of 
the pots are or an oblong shape; it therefore requires much 
care to keep them from upsetting, for which purpose when they 
are put to the fire a hole is made in tlie ;>shes to secure and 
prop them erect, and when taken away they are placed upon a 
sort of mat made of the fibers of the bois blanc; these coils or 
ruj»s are made of different sizes, according to the dimensions 
of the several pots, which keeps them firm and secure. Some 
of these pots are provided with two cones, or handles. "" - 

Baptists La France made his appearance here. This man 
had left the Prairie la Souris [Mouse River] with a small assort- 
ment of goods for the purpose of trading, equipped by the Hudson 
Bay Company. He now resides upon the south side of the river, 
at the great Mandane village,* and hearing cf the arrival of wMiite 
people, he came over to us. He now informed the chief. Black 
Cat, who his guests were and the cause of our visit, which was 
mere curiosity. [The chief ] instantly retired to his family hut 
and brought out his flag, which was given him in 1804-5; they 
alsogave him a silver medal, and the same articles were also 
given to the principal chief of each of the other villages, also 
several ver\ useful utensils were left amongst them.f I saw 
the' remains of an excellent large corn mill, which the foolish 
fellows had demolished on purpose to barb their arrows; the 
largest piece of it which they could not break nor work up into 
My weapon they have now fixed to a wooden handle, and make 
use of it to pound marrow bones, to make grease." 

We were now desirous of crossing the river, therefore sent 
off La France to engage people of the opposite village to come 
over for us. * * * * * * VVc were now 
informed that eight canoes were in waiting for us, from the op- 
posite side, and the same number of young men had come over 
to assist in crossing our horses. * * * '• On our 
going over to the war side wc found the chief of the Great 
Mandan village, Le Gros Hlanc. He was waiting with his own 
canoe to ferry over Mr. Chaboillez and me. He appeared very 

"To each chief, Ix?wis «in<l Clarke prcsenled a medal, a i\a'^, ami a uniform oxit. 
'0 the narrative of the exi)e<lili«.)n is the fnllc)\vinj» sentence: '• A variety of other 
P''^*^ts were distributed, hut none seemed to j;ive them more salisfaclion tlian the 
*™** com mill, which we gave to the Mandans." 

. JThc Mandans, about 1760, were settled on the banks of the Miss«iuri, ei^^hty miles 
^''^t seven villaj^es on the we:>t and two on the east sitle of the river. '1 he two 
'"'*Bes were re<iucc<l by small-|x>x, and moved ui> the river and settled a village 
^'^^the Receivers, ami afterwards the i>eople of the other villajje joined them. In 
'm ^^? were in two villages at the jKints where Henry found them, on (^iposite 
""*• of Missouri, about three miles a(>art. 
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attentive and polite in conveying our baggage on board. We I 
now perceived another American flag flyfing in the villagfe on the [ 
south side of the river, while that of the Bl.ick Cat was still dis- | 
played over the hut we had occupied. Our conductor now in- 
formed us the flag we saw in the opposite village was his prop- 
erty, and had been hoisted by his ordersover hisownhut.whcrf 
he begged we would talvc up our lodgings. The young men, ) 
observed wcro very prompt in getting our horses over. They 
fastened a line to the horse's mouth, the end of which one »f 
them takes in his teeth, and swims on ahead, while others swim 
along on each side, and in the rear, draws the horse onvcryeJf 
peditiously. They swim remarkably swift, and notwithsiandi'^6 
the Missouri at this place is half a mile wide, and 'the curt«''' 
very strong, they drift down but a very considerable distai*^^ 
befoie they land. 

Their canoes are of very singular construction and a stran CS^ 
would scarcely dare venture his life in them lo cross such a dc^*' 
and rapid stream , They are oE a circular form; the timbers ^^"' 
nothing but a few bent willows of about three inches in circu ^^ 
ference, over which is stretched a raw butljlo hide, wiih c^j^jLJ 
hair inside, and sewed first to the gunwales which are genera^-^^^l 
of a willow, about two inches in diameter. I wa.s really su^i^^^SJ 
prised to see the great weight that one of those slender vess&S^^ 
would carrj% We embarked, baggage, saddles, etc., weighir"^ '8 
at least ioo pounds, Mr. Chaboillez and myself, and our ferryma - — ■^°\ 
who was a remarkably stout fellow. Our canoe or dish wooa^*" 
have supported at least loo pounds more. What ihey mal— ^'^ 
use of, in lieu of a paddle, is a pole about five feet long, split a^— "" 
one end so as to admit ol a piece of board, about two feet lon^^^' 
and half a foot broad, which is lashed to the pole and forms .'' 

kind of cross, and as there is but one made use of for c;ic^'" ' 
canoe, and he that paddles pulls directly for the opposite shores- 
every Stroke he gives turns his dish almost entirelv around^^ 
when, to preserve his position and place him fronting his in 
tended, route he must give a stroke upon the other hand whicF 
brings him up again, and so on until he gels over the rivervl 
which, however, is net accomplished until they have dri£te<"^ 
down nearly a mile. 

Some of them, I observed, were more expert than others in I 
managing their dishes, and did not drift mare than a quarter of I 
a mile. But as these vessels are very light they have the pre- F 
caution to carry them upon their heads, or slung upon linaf | 
backs to a considerable distance higher up the river, than whe« 1 
they wish lo land. When we were on the water our conductor ' 
repeatedly made signs to us to salute the flag, by liring our 
guns, but we did not think proper to comply With his wishes or 
pretended we did not comprehend him. 

We soon after landed at the village, which is situated upon i 
the very edge of the bank. Here we were received by anoUlff J 
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r called Le Grand * who insisted upon our taking lodgings 
in his hut, which stood near the edge of the banks. We accord- 
inely entered it. but soon after we were visited by several other 
principal men, who requested some of us to take up our abode 
in their huts during our stay among them. La France advised 
us to do so, telling us we would be more at our ease by separ- 
ating than if we remained all in the same hut. Accordingly 
Mr. Chaboillez and his people, consisting of an Indian who was 
his brother-in-law. and Mr. Allen .McDonnell, took up their 
lodgings with Hairy Horn, and our guide, Hugh McReacan, 
(Cracken) Straight Horn, myself and my people, T. Viandrie 
and Joseph Du Charme, remained with Le Grand, a very civil 
fellow. This arrangement having been settled and instantly 
put into execution, we were provided with beds, or buffalo hides 
to sit upon. * * * • • \\,-g p3J(] J, yjgj[. jQ 
Le Gros Rlanc, who thought we had somewhat slighted him in 
not taking up our residence in his hut, but kept the flag flying 
in honor of our arrival until sunset. We made amends as far 
as our circumstances would permit, and presented him with 
some tobacco, ammunition, etc., as a remuneration for his trouble 
in assisting us over. He was perfectly satisfied, and ap,jeared 
highly pleased with the presents. 

We found in this village a Cinadian by ihe name of Jussiiume,+ 
who accompanied Captains Lewis and Clarke lo Washingion 
on iheir return from their voyage of discoveries to ihe Pacific 
Ocean as interpreter to the M.mdan rhief, Le Gros Blanc. 
This man has been a resident among the Indians for upwards of 
fifteen years. He spt-aks tneir language tolerably well, has a 
wife and family who live and dress in ihe same manner as the 
natives. As for himself, he still retains the outward appear- 
ance of a Christian, and his principles as far as I could observe, 
are much worse than those of a Mandane. He is possessed of 
every superstition natural to these people, nor is he different in 
performing every mean, dirty trick which they have acquired 
from their intercourse with a set of worthless scoundrels accus- 
tomed 10 visit these parts, some for the purpose of trade, and 
others, to save themselves from justice and the laws of their 
country, that would not fail to punish them for their numerous 
offenses." Edward D. Neh.!., 

•Le (Iros Blanc, or Big Wtiile, ealleU by Ihc Indinns Sliahalia was the first clilef of 
ttiis village and wa» recogniEcd by l.ewis Dnd Clitk and presemed witb i medal. 
Ohiieeiulw, Le Grant, or Big Man was mucli esleemed in the tritH:. He was a Chey- 
enne taken priMmcr, and then adopted by itie Mandnns. 

t In Ihe narrative of Lewis and Clarke his name is spelled Jesseaumc, and on the 
271h of October, 1805, was engaged as inlerpreter, and with the enpedilion went 
to the Fa<Jfic Ocean, accompanied by his Indian wife and t>a1)e. On the l6th of Au- 
gust, 1806. soon alter I^lenry's departure, l^wis and Claike returned lollie Mandan 
village, and Le Gros Black, Big While, with his wife and ion and Jes^ume, Ihe 
iKXt day accompDaied the military expedition to Si. Louis, and from Ihence Ihey 
— It to Washington and were presented lo President Jcfierson. 
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BIRD EFFKilES. 
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Tho study of bird effigies is one of great interest. H brings 
us into the haunts of nature, and presents to us a very interesting 
class of works. These effigies are close imitations of nature, 
and are often e-xccUent works of art. They have also great 
significance, and should be studied with this point in view. 

There are four questions which arisi; in connection with t-V 
studyof birds. 1st, Their shapes and attitudes. 2d. Their hat>'^ 
and haunts. 3d. Their character, disposition and spirit or n ■tL»'*' 
4th. The proper method of cla.ssifying them. These quesli ^* 
are interesting in connection with the bird effigies, for they ^""^^ 
up the question whether there is any correspondence in "*^.. 
effigies to the birds, in these particulars. In reference to this 
are free to say that bird life is very plainly exhibited. It wo l _ 
seem that the builders of the mounds were well acquain^^^ 
wiih the habits and peculiarities of the birds and other anima>^^l ' 
and that they had great skill m exhibiting those habits in tt- -^ 
mounds. We uo not say that the mound builders were confines^, 
to this imitative purpose, for there seems to be in many of tl^*- 
effigies a secondary purpose, as if a religious motive ruled ^^ 
the erection of them, but if any such motive did obtain, it »- 
evident that it only intensified their imitative art. and carrie^"^ 
their skill from the depicting of the shapes of the bird* into s- 
.subtle representation of the spirit and real character of th =* 
birds. It is singular how skillful they were in representing th^^ 
attitudes of the birds. This skill was exercised upon mere hcap^- 
of earth, but they had the faculty of moulding them into suctT"-^ 
a shape as to tell a story which any attentive observer may read ^-* 

I. T/ie Shapes and Auitudcs of tlu Birds. These are repre- 
sented by the effigies, and enable us to distinguish the birds fronx 
all other creatures. It is important that we study the shapes and 
attitudes, for many mistakes have been made for the want of a 
proper understanding of them. We have seen that there are 
several classes of effigies, and that the distinguishing features of 
the animals are represented by the mounds, two projections 
upon one side of a central figure being always indicative of the 
land animals, the two projections upon two sides of a central 
figure being indicative of the amphibious creatures. We «rc 
to notice that the birds are distinguished by a single projection 
upon each side of a central figure, and that birds are uniformly 
represented in this way. A fourth class of effigies may be dis- 
tinguished by having a single projection on one side; this class 
represents not animals, but implements, such as battle axes 
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a war clubs. A fifth class is distinguished by having no projec- 
tion whatever. These are the fishes and reptiles which are Known 
to have neither legs nor wings. We have already called atten- 
tion to these distinguishing marks, but so many mistakes have 
been made that we need to be careful in our analysis <^ the 
effiiries. (i) We therefore call attention again to tbelbiir classes 
of elitgies. 




/t\ 



elk, the bird, the turtle, the fish, and war club, are 
here placed side by side. (See figs. 41-42-43-44-45.) The elk 
is taken trom a group at Honey Creek. The bird from a group 
on the Wisconsin River. The fish and the war club from a 
group at Mayville. It is noticeable that many of the groups 
have all four classes of animals associated. This group at May- 
ville has three land animals, the coon, panther, and wolf, one 




bird effigy, one fish, and one implement, the war club, but no 
amphibious creature represented. At Lake Koshkonong, there 
are, however, several groups which contain all of the classes or 
animals in close proximity. Here in one group may be seen 
the panther, the turtle and the fish, no bird. In another 
group may be seen the panther, the turtle, the duck and the fish. 



^P 45- 

biit no war club. In another, a lizard, muskrat and turtle 
represent the second class, the eagle, hawk, bittern, the 
third class, the fish, the fourth, but no land animal and 
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no implement. (See figs. lo and 15, Vol. VI, No. it 
Diagram 3. page 186.) In the mounds at Lake Monona, 
the bear, turtle, bird, fish and craw fish and war club, are ^^ 
one group. In another there are turtles, birds 01 different kitid^; 
fishes, but no land animals and no implements. At Lake Hotv- 
con there are foxes, squirrels and wolves to represent land a."*^^' 
mals, turtles to represent the amphibious creatures, wild gc«^^ 
and ducks to represent birds, and fishes to represent water anims^ ^^» 
war clubs and composit mounds. There is a locality which 1^ ^ 
been described by Dr. Lapham, where a large number of nMg^-^cs 
are placed in such a shape as to form a square inclosure. 
the only effigy is a war club, several shapes and kinds, ho" 
ever, being seen. On the Milwaukee River lays a group whe 
the turtle, the wild goose, the crane, a serpent and a war cl 
are all associated, but no land animals present. (See Laphai 
antiquities, Plate X.) 

At Pewaukee there are ten turtles and only one land ani nF==?l, 
and that in an excavation or intaglio effigy rather than in *==Rn 
elevated mound. At Indian Prairie there are four intagL jo 
panthers and two birds, but no turtles, fishes or war clubs, -tf^^t 
Honey Creek there are birds and buffalo. At Lake Winncba ^^ o 
there are coons and squirrels, turtles, eagles, war clubs ac"»d 
fishes, but no composit mounds. At Great Bend there a-«^ 
panthers and turtles and birds, but no war clubs. Occasionally 
tadpoles and serpents are seen among the mounds. 

(2) It is noticeable that in the effigies of birds the wit^jS? 
are distinctive of the genus or order, but that the boci*^" 
or beaks are distinctive of the species. The birds are rec^^* 
nized by the wings, but are distinguished from one anott^' 
by other parts of the body. There are a few effigies of bi ^* 
where the wings are not represented^ the sh-ipe of the bc^ ^ 
and bill being the only indication that a bird was intended. T 
most noticeable effigy is that of the woodcock at Lake Kos^ 
kononij. (See Diagram 3.) This is an exceptional case. If t: 
reader will take the pains to look over the diagrams, he w^ 
notice how uniform the representations of the birds are. It seerrr 

as though this method of portraying them had become conve 
tional. 

(3) We next call attention to the different attitudes of the bin 
Four shapes may be recognized in the effigies, (first) where ' 
wing is in a straight line forming a long ridge at right anf 
to the body; (second) where the wings are partially bent, 
ridge frequently being of great length, but bent at such pc 
as to properly represent the proportions of the wings; (tl 
where the wings arc bent at right angles; a (fourth) sha* 
where the wings are curved like a scythe. Here the proper 
are also observed, the length of the wing compared wit' 
body being indicative of the species. It is a question whetb 
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species can always be recognized by the wings alone, but there 
are many cases where the wings make that attitude of the bird. 
The eagle has generally three attitudes; one where the wings are 
extended in a straight line; the otherwhere the wings are par- 
tially bent; and the third where the wings are at right angles. 
Eagles are generally recognized by the wings as well as the 
beak, as the attitudes are represented in a very lifelike manner. 
The hawk belongs to the same order and resembles the 
eagle. It is, however, oftener represented with the wings bent, 
and may be recognized by the angular shape of the effigy. The 
difference between the hawks and eagles may be seen by com- 
paring the figures. The hawk has frequently a forked tail, but 
the eagle never has. A good illustration of the shape of the 
■Vfings may be seen in a group at Lake Monona. 
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Fig. 46. Bird Kffigics at Lake Monona. 

The eagle is here represented as having its wings extended, 
^ hawks have their wings bent at right angles ; the wild geese 
^Ve their wings curved ; the pigeons have their wings oblique 

the body, and one figure has one wing protruding forward. The 
>Ure illustrates not only the different attitudes of the birds, but 
^o how the birds differ from one another in their shapes. 
^nie of the same birds are represented on a large scale in the 
Sure<« which follow, and from these their shapes may also be 
^^died. 

3 • 



2r,S TBE AiIERK■A^' A^rriQUAlUAX. 

(4) The distioguisliing marks of the cfligics which rep- 
resent the species of the birds will next be given. Thww 
are seen in the beaks and bodies. We ahall illustrate Ihi? 
point by figures, taking some of the illustrations from the 
groups already dcocribed but representing the birds as de- 
tached from the groups. We .shall also mention thu indindusi 
species, and call attention to the shapes of the effigies hs pQ** 
traying ihe species. We shall not undertake lo dc^cribean ° 
the species, but take the more prominent kinds as typical. "T^ 
wild goose is the first which we shall notice Wild rc 
are frequently renrescntcd • 
in the effigies. We have ^ 
seen effigies of them at • 
Lake Monona, at May- 
ville, near Sauk Prairie, on ; 
the Wisconsin river, at ; 
Honey Creek, and many i 
other localities. It 
well known that the wild ■ 
goose has a very long neck 
and a short body. Wild 
geese are always repre- 
sented in this manner. A 
figure is given here rqire- 
senting a part of the group 

seen at Lake Horicon. Here the wild gccse ; 
with foxes and squirrels. (See Fig, 47. ) 




Fig. 47' 




Fig. 48— Duikml I.. .»K 
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The Duck — It is well known that tlie duck, on the other 
hand, has a short neck and a thick, slrong wing. A figure is 
given to illustrate. (See Fig. 48.) This represents a group at 
Lake Koshkonong. There are in one group two birds. These 
have short, curved wings, sharp beaks and round, plump bodies, 
probably intended to represent different kinds of ducks, the 
mallard and blue duck, birds which are common in tins region 
at the present time,* These two birds are attended by long. 
tapering mounds, which were intended for fishes, though the 
shape of the fish is lacking. 

The SiL'ollow is a bird distinguished for having peculiarly 
sharp wings. This swallow is seen at Lake Koshkonong, asso- 
ciated with a group with two pigeons and a turtle. 

The swallow resembles the night-hawk, and we are in this 
case at a loss to say whether it is the swallow or night-hawk 
which is here represented. 

The Owl \s ■A bird which is easily recognised by it horns. 
^ ji The effigy of a horned owl was 

JV seen by Mr. S. Taylor, in 

^MM^L|^. Grant county, Sec. 16, T. 8, R. 1, 

^^^^H^^^^ W. The owl has a large, thick 

^^ ^Hf ^^ body, short bill, and is peculiarly 
w ^H ^^ heavy across the shoulders. The 

^P ' effigies all have these characteris- 

Fie.49- tics. (See Fig. 49,) 

The Prairie Heii is also frequent- 
ly represented in effigy; this is com- 
mon on the prairies an'd the effigy of 
it is ofiener seer, near prairies ihan 
anywhere else. One such effigy ^ig- 5°- 

may be seen at Waukesha. It is called by Dr. Lapham the 



cross. Several effigies of 



chickens may be seen at 



Craw fords vi lie. Here the <^fhgy is associated with panthers and 
turtles, but is called by Dr. Lapham, the dragon. In both cases 
the bird is seen in ihe aittiude of flight, ils wings extended in a 
stiaight line,an attiiude which is very common with the prairie 
chicken. The wings are wide the body thick, the tail round 
and the head short. 

The Pigeon is frequently represented in effigy. This bird 
has a pointed tail and is represented wiih wings at right angles 
or parlially extended, and is easily recognized by the shape and 
attiiude. Several pigeons have been described by Ur. Lap- 
ham, as situated .nt Mays Mills on the Lemonvvier river. 

The Hinvk is a bird which has marked characteristics, but 
always has in the etfigies a sharp bill, a flat head, long, pointed 
wings and may be easily distinguished froniall other birds except 
the eagle. The eagle belongs lo the same family in order 
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and as a result the two effigies are more likely to be confounded. 
We give a figure representing hawk effigies, (See Fig. 57,) 
taken from the group at Honey Creek. 
The hawks were there associated with 
buffaloes and are plainly recognized in the 
group. There are many other effigies of 
birds but we have not space to describe 
them all. 

The proportion between the wings and 
body is generally indicative of the species. 
It is remarkable how accurately the pro- 
portions were observed. It would seem 
almost as if measurements had been made, 
and that effigies were erected from a scale 
of inches. Occasionally, however, the 
wings and bodies are erected dispropor- 
tionately. This, however, was for a pur- 
pose. There are localities where the wings 
of birds serve for defense, and in such 
places the wings were extended in order 
to protect the greater area. One such 
case mav be seen in Mills Woods. See 
Fig. 46. Here one of the wings of the 
bird are stretched out nearly 600 feet. 
At Muscoda, there is a bird effigy w^hich 
extends over 1,000 feet. In many other 
localities the same features mav be 
observed. 

(5.") We are to consider one more point. 

We refer now to the bird effigies, which have been mistaken 
for crosses, dragons and man mounds. 

We have been particular in giving the peculiarities of the 
birds because no class of effigies has been so misinterpreted as 
this. The opinion seems to prevail that there are effigies of 
crosses, dragons, bows and arrows and other figures, which are 
peculiar to both civilized and uncivilized races. It does not 
seem probable that the cross would be represented among the 
animal effigies ol Wisconsin, but all the writers upon Emblem- 
atic Mounds have spoken of crosses in great numbers, and the 
mistake seems to be repeated continually. A writer who has 
just prepared some articles on prehistoric man, has kept up the 
delusion, and spenks of the crosses and dragons. We maintain 
that in every case where these writers have recognized the cross 
is where the bird is the effigy intended. We call special attention 
to this point. It seems singular that such mistakes should 
have been made, but it is owing to the fact that the shapes of 
the eflrigies were not analyzed and compared with the shasf 
of the birds with sufficient care. If we observe thepecti 




Fig. 51. Sec Fig. 3i 
page 10; also I^\i»ham*s 
Antiq., Pbte II. 
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[ the birds in studying the effigies we shall be saved many 
mistakes. 

(i) Th^ CfOSS^-X)r. Lapham, in his work which we have so often 
quoted, has represented that there were crosses and drajjons and 
n>any human effigies among the emblematic mounds. It is notice- 
able that nearly every cross which he has described may be, when 
studied according to this rule, identified as a bird. The same is 
true of the so-called dragons, and even in most of the speci- 
mens of human effigies; for these, when resolved into their proper 
elements and analyzed carefully, have all proved to be birds. 
Perhaps it should be said that the wings of birds do have some 
resemblance to the arms of a cross, and occasionally the dra- 
gons and birds have resemblances to the upright parts, but the 
variations arc very great. This, however, reveals to us the 
reason why Dr. Lapham has given such a variety to his so- 
called crosses, and why he has called 
some of the effigies crosses and some 
dragons. It appears that there are 
scarcely two crosses alike. Some- 
times they are represented with long • 
upright bars and sometimes short 
standards. The cross bar is some- 
times straight and sometimes curved ; 
again it is placed at an oblique angle, 
and at times exceeds in length the 
standard. 

Thcr eare so-called crosses which 
have large full heads and a long taper- 
ing foot; sometimes the head and 
foot and the cross bars and the arms 
are of equal length, axd in fact in 
nearly every shape. H^. 5;. Cros-c-s,,!! iIh' MUwaukec 

1 he first place where Dr. Lapham ^^'^"^ 

thought he recognized the cross, was 
near the Milwaukee river. Here are 
two effigies of birds, probably wild 
geese. They arc situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill, and are associated with a number of intaglio effi- 
gies representing panthers. The group w^ intended, in our 
opinion, to represent the animals which were common in the 
vicinity, and no idea of the cross ever entered the head of the 
builders of the efligies. The use of the intaglios or excavated 
effigies was probably as a hiding place for hunters. The high 
mound was used as an observatory and the bird effigies either 
as screens or as outlooks. The locality was formerly surrounded 
by a dense forest and the birds and beasts represented were 
such as were common among the forests. 
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A second locality where birds have 
been taken for crosses was also near the 
Milwaukee river. (See Fig. 53.) Mr. 
L. L. Sweet has surveyed the group, and 
says, "The largest cruciform fignre is 185 
feet in length of trunk, the head 24 feet 
long; the arms 72 feet each; the height at 
the head, three feet 10 inches; at the cen- 
ter, 4 feet 6 inches. The shaft gradually 
diminishes to a point at the end; the ap- 
pearance is that of a cross sunk in light 
earth in which the extremity is siill buried 
beneath the surface. Two round mouncjs 
near the foot of this cross are each three 
feet high, and 20 and 22 feet in diam- 
eter. A third effigy was discovered by Fig. 53. 
Dr. Lapham, near Ft. Atkinson, closely associated with an in- 
taglio effigy, and is compared to others situated at Waukesha 
and Crawfordsville. In this case, however, the bird represented 
resembles the prairie chicken, as the body is short and thick, and 
the arms much longer than the body. (See Fig. 50.) Another 
effigy (bird or cross), 52 feet in length of body, and 117 feetin 
extent of wings, was seen by Dr. Lapham, near Jefferson. The 
cross at Merton, Dr. Lapham says has the following dimen- 
sions, the length of each arm (or wing), 160 feet; length of the 
head, (upper part) (body), 51 feet, foot (neck), 175 feet and at 
the lower part an expansion. The author does not say what 
this expansion is intended for. The fifth cross is one with ob- 
lique arms. It was described by Dr. Lapham as situated near 
Fox Lake. He says, ** On the west side of the stream is an ex- 
tensive group, containing a ** cross," oblong and circular mounds, 
one of the bird form, and two that were perhaps intended to 
represent the elk. Among the figures was a " cross," the arms 
of which were obliquCy and one effigy forming a tangent to the 
cross, its outline resembling a war club." This group has now 
disappeared, but judging from the figure we should call the cross 
a bird and the ** elks " rabbits. 

" There are sixteen mounds in cruciform varietv at Horicon. 
They are not placed in any uniform direction, some having 
their heads turned toward the north and some toward the 
south. The form seen is exact Iv 
the same as that seen on the Mil- 
waukee river. Of the mounds 
found in this locality, Dr. Lapham 
savs, thev are the most extended • 

and varied groups of ancient works, 
and the most complicated and intri- 
cate. They occupy the high bank 
of the river on both sides. Immedi- W 

ately above, the river expands into Fig 54. Cr»- 
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bron<l And shallow lake, extending twelve miles with a bn-adth 
i five [ni!t:s. IiTiincDse numbers of Jiih and water fowls are to 

found there. One of thr crosses hjis the arms eMended 
nitc athwart the top of the ridge which is here flanked 
the river and on the other side by an extensive 
ARth; nriir this cross are two large mounds twelve ftret 
Igh and si.tly Hve feet in diimeter. Near ihc cross which 

given in tigure 54, is a large conical mound and 
ng mound, which regularly t;tpers for the distance of five 
Undred and cevtnty feet. This mound runs parallel with the 
«'of the blull'; the cross is at right angles. The location of 
e crossvN near this lake and near the tfligies of foxes, squir- 
[a and turtles, would lead lo the opinion that ihe effigies were 
DSC of wild geese and not intendeu for crests. At this place 
icre nre two composit mounds, one of them on the east side of 
le river and one on ihe west side. Thecomposit mounds are 
ie central objects in both groups; the whole arrangement of 
le elTigics, burial mounds and composil mounds, would indicate 
lilt the locality was used sis a village .site, and that the effigies 
tcre placed on the edge of the bluff for the purpose of defense 
lie cross has no significance in such a locality, but the wild goos; 
IS. Another locality, supposed by Dr. Lapham to contain crosses 
: in the vicinity of Mayvillc; one group comprises thirty-five 
iQunds in vanous forms, and occupies a neurly level strip be- 
Nreen the base of a large ridge and brooli. '*Wc found 
Bfe," Dr. Lapham says, " ont; of the largest and most n-gular 
irlle mounds three or four quadrupeds. The two crosses are 
reeled toward ihc northeast, while the most of the other 
irms iire in an opposite oirection. Their arms are seldom 
j right angles with the body, nor are the two parts of the 
ody or trunk in the same line: the head is always largest, 

KliJusl, and reciangular in form." Dr. Lapham also says: 
these crosses are lo he deemed evidence of the former 
Iteoce of chrisi'anity on this continent, as f=ome have in- 
•d, we may whh almost equal propriety assert that Mo- 
imedanism was associated with it, and as proof refer to the 
Dimd or ridge here prcsL-nied in the form of a cresent." 
'e suggest that ihe mound called a cresent was the effigy of a 
ick, and that the mound called a cross was the effigy of a wild 
;, for the descripiinn corresponds better with tne ordinary 
tidies of that bird as seen in other localities. An- 
iher vToss, "as usual, with a direction opposite to that of 
her figures," is described as situated a little south of May ville, 
9 Section 26, "Here is a group of three mounds, of wluch 
f central one is doubtless inli.nded to represent the trunk and 
oaaof the human body." Here the iiuthor has mistaken iheef- 
^ of a pigeon whose head is so short as to he hardly visible 
ir that of II headless man and the effigy of a wild goose for u 
"iji but recognizes the fourth figure as the effigy of an animal. 
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The absurdity of such comparisons is too plain to be refuted* 
" At Lake Winnebago," Dr. Lapham says" is a *cross,' sonn^ 
times 'called a m«n,' but it wants the legs and the contraction ol 
ihe neck seen in the mounds of human form." 

[2.] The Man Mounds. — There are many human effigy ^es 
among the mounds, but, many of the so-called man mounds 
nothing more or less than bird effigies. We propose to rev 
Dr. Lapham's list of man mounds to show that in nearly ev 
case he has mistaken a bird effigy and called it a man. 
two effigies just referred to, are cases in point. There are otl 
bird effigies which have some resemblance to the human figi 
two such birds may be seen on the brow of the bluff m 
Honey Creek Mills. They are hawks rather than human 
gies. See figure. 

"The human figure with its gigantic mounds having a stre! 
of 288 feet," also described by Dr. Lapham as situated in To* 
8, Range 4. is but a bird ^^^y* This figure stands by itself 
a valley or pass between two of the high sandstone bluffs, 
of which rises immediately above the head. From the site 
this remarkable and lonely structure, the road leaves the valt ^y 
of the Wisconsin. The figure here represented as the m -^^ 
mound has a head which bears a slight resemblance to the 
man head, but has no legs, the only point of resemblance to t 
human effigy is in the arms, which are said to extend to a pi 
digious length. * It is evident that the effigy is a bird plac- 
in the pass as a guard for protection as the bird effigies at Honi 
Creek Mills are placed on the summit of a bluff to protect 
similar pass. 

Another human effigy, though very deficient in the propc 
tional length of the arms and legs, is depicted on the sai 
plate with the above. There is said to be a companion mour"^ ^^ 
similar to it, and the two are supposed to represent a male ai^^^ 
female. These figures have no resemblance to human effigi< 
Dr. Lapham says: " It is to be observed that the differen< 
between the mounds evidently birds, and those resembling tl ^^ 
human form is but slight, so that it is sometimes not easy 
decide which was meant by the ancient artists." The distincti( 
between bird effigies and man mounds may be traced, if it 
remembered, that the proportions between the arms and legsai 
body of the human being are generally closely observed in tl 
man mounds. The arms are also blunt at the end, the head 
generally well formed. 

[3] The Bcnv and Arrcnv — There are effigies which have be^ ^ 
taken for figures of the bow and arrow. One such is describe^^ 
by Dr. Lip.iam as situated on the Kickapoo river. It is a pa 
of the group already described as a game drive, and forms 

*Scc i)age 68, plate XLIl; also XLII, No. 2. 
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^ik ld of the drive, which is nearest the pass in the bluff. It is 
;a.titendcd by long mounds, which run parallel to it. Sec Fig. 
55- The so-called bow 
forms a right angle 
with llie other mounds, 
the arrow running par- 
allel with them. In our 
opinion, it represents 
the crane rathcrthan the 
bow and arrow. The 
crane has an extremely 
long neck, a small body, 
and very long, crooked 
wings. The writer has 
seen effigies of the cratie 
at Lake Monona and 
Lake Koshkonong. In 
one case he saw the ef- 
figy of the crane and during the same day the live bird. It was a 
striking coincidence, and the resemblance between the effigy and 
the bird was noticed at once. The recurved shape of the wings 
of this bird makes it resemble a bow, ihc long, tapering form 
of the neck of the bird gives it a resemblance to the arrow. The 
_- whooping crane has a neck sjmilar to this, and when in Hight 
EjtiBS wings which are curved in the same manner. The effigy was 
^Hfltended in our opinion, to represent the crane, though there is 
B jSome plausibility in the idea that it represented the bow and 
arrow. An effigy similar to this has been seen by the writer, on 
the bank of Lake Monona, near the Shooting Park. 

j^4.J TAe spear or arroiu point. An effigv of a biid formerly 
existed near Prairie du Chien. [Sec. 4, T. 8, R, 4 E.J This is 
retjardtd by Dr. Lapham as a barbed spear or arrow point. 
It is, however, a bird eJhgy intended to represent the night-hawk. 
The wings and tail are both pointed, but the body and wing 
feathers are wedge shaped as is the case with some kinds of 
birds. It is the only case where any effigy resembling a spear 
head has been seen. 

II, The second point to which we would caH attention is as to 
the manner of representing the hahits ol the birds, i. It ap- 
pears that the builders of the mounds intended to represent the 
birds as in motion in the air. This is seen, not only in the 
shapes and attitudes of the effigies, but in an indefinable air 
which they carry with them. We have already stated that all 
of the animals are classified according to the elements in which 
Ihcy live, the representation of them in the mounds being such 
that the classes can be easily distinguished. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the land animals and the amphibious 
creatures are represented as having feet, their feet and legs 
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being in the case of the land animals upon one side of the bo^ 
and the others upon two sides. The birds' feet are never vis^' 
ble in the mounds, the wings being the only distinctive ma-tV- 
It seems strange that the wings could express the flight of "iVve 
birds so well, for the earth is a poor material in which to dep^i** 
so frail and so finely wrought a feature as the feathers of a b ;:^r^- 
It will be noticed, however, that theoutlined and general sha ~T ies 
of ihe wings arc given with great truthfulness. An illustrat -ion 

of the skill of the mound builders may be seen in the celebra ted 

eagle at \\ aukesha SeeFig.i;6. Here the imitative skill of the 



\ 
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1 1, 3 Ui,le Hrg> o H 1 Hl\ at \\Buk«sh-i 

is beautifullj sho\ n Ihe attitude is interestmg as it is theo^*'! 
which is n-itunl to the eagic and shoub the shipe of the anim •^' 
while in motion Tht c^glc is evidently flying or soaring *" 
the air, but IS at a great height as the wings arc stretched o*'' 
in a straight line, and the whole attitude expressive of fligl»* 
The effigy also conveys the idea that the eagle is taking an oi>f- 
o ok while preserving its flight as the shape and positioa of lb* 
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s suggestive of this. The bird seems to be in an isolated 
position. It is situated oa the side of a hill and seems to be 
guarding a group of effigies consisting ol the wolf and several 
conical mounds. It is, however, the only bird effigy hi the gF«u^ 
The eagle is a bird which is distinguished for its lofty flight and 
for its extensive vision, and here both these peculiarities are 
shown. 

This peculiarity of the birds may be recognized not only 
in the eagle, but in all of the birds. All seem lu be in flight and 
the particular method of flight is exhibited by the mounds. 
There are birds which have a very rapid motion. Such birds 
are represented and the motion peculiar to them exhibited by 
the mounds. Other birds have several different styles in flying; 
they soar high above the earth; they dart rapidly through the 
air; they roll and tumble in their flight; they drop upon their 
prey; they arise from their perch, or spring from the water, and 
seem to vary their attitude with every changing motive. These 
are generally birds of prey. It is remarkable how many atti- 
tudes of the birds of prey are represented in the mounds. Any 
one who will examine the cfRgics and notice the different atti- 
tudes in wliich the birds arc figured will realize this. There are 
many small birds which arc seen among the effigies. Such 
birds are oftener represented as rolling and tossmg, the pe- 
culiar twist and turn of the wing being exhibited by the shape 
of the mound. The distortion of a bird effigy be- 
comes at times very expressive on this account, as the distor- 
tion represents the motion and attitude of the bird. We call 
attention to a small bird which was surveyed by Mr. Wm. 
H. Canfield, and which is figured by Dr. Lapham *. Here 
the bird is so contorted that every part of the effigy has a sepa- 
rate measure and a sh,ipe peculiar to itself. One wing raised, 
and the other dropped at an angle, the head is thrown back, the 
tail is twisted, and the whole figure thrown into shape as if tum- 
bling or rolling in the air rather than flying. Other birds are 
seen in attitudes as of darting rapidly, but this is peculiar in its 
attitude. 

2. The gregarious habits of the birds are represented in the 
effigies. The reader has only to look over the figures to see 
how often the birds are thus represented. In these figures the 
hawks are in flocks, sometimes four effigies of them being seen 
in one group. The ducks are also in flocks, and the peculiar 
social habits of the birds are shown by the effigies, the ducks 
being in close proximity, The wild geese are in flocks also.but 
they pursue their flight either in a line following one another at 
considerable distances or nearly abrt-ast of one another, but form- 
ing the peculiar shape of the drag or letter A. The pigeons are 
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also frequently represented in flocks, but they pursue their flighd 
in a pcU-mell methud, sometimes lollowing one another, some- 
times abreast and sometimes huddled closely together. Thel 
different birds arc represented as associated together, but wheal 
the attitude is given they are driving or pouncing on one anothcr.f 
or driving and be- ^^^» 

ing driven. One 
needs only to look 
over the figures al- 
ready given to see 
how often the birds 
arc thus represent- 
ed. We give a cut 
(Fig. 57) to illus- 
trate the gregari- 
ous habits of the big. 57.— Hawkt .it Muscoda. 

birds. It is taken from Squier and Davis*. This group was 
first described by Mr. S. Taylor. It was situated in the village of 
Muscoda, but has been obliterated by the growth of the village. 
We quote the language of the author natntd. " In the group are 
three figures in the form of a cross (bird:); in the center of the 
largest of them is a depression caused by an Indian cache.* 
" The distance from one end of this group to the other, is about 
four hundred and sixty yards. The length across the effigies i» 
about two hundred feet." The birds here ai e of different kinds,- 
a hawk and two birds which are difficult to identify, possibl/ 
pigeons. The hawk has an erect aCitude white the other birds 
are in flight. 

3. The habits of the birds as birds of prey and peaceable birdi 
arc also portrayed by the effigies. It is well known that the song-* 
sters are generally peaceable in their habits. The songsters arc^ 
however, so small that they are not often recognized in iheei" 
gies. The birds which are most easily recognized are the birds 
of prey. These are the hawks, eagles, owls and falcons. It is re- 
markable that the birds of prey are often associated with other 
animals which prowl alter their victims and prey upon the living 
creatures about them, the eagles and hawks being associated 
with fo.ves and wolves, while the peaceable birds are assucia>^ed 
with peaceable animals, ducks and cranes with turtles and lizards, 
els. One group of mounds strikingly illustrates this point. It is 
group which was evidently used as a game drive. In this the 
eagles and hawks are associated with fo,Kes, and are evidently 
hovering near a drove of elk. both waiting for their prey, the 
foxes in the attitude of prowling and the birds soaring in the 
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We give a fig- 
ure to illustrate 
IS this point (Fig. 
I 58), It rcpre- 
■ sents a group 
I which was sur- 
■ vcycd by Dr. I. 
I M I issituated otisec- 

I m I t'on 18-19, T. 9- 

b 111 Honey Creek 

■ 111 '^^'"^- '^^^g''°"P 

^ 111 is in a valley, be- 

jg ■ ■ Itweensev cral 

^ I I ^'S*^ '^'"'^*' ^"'^ 

^^ ■ ■ is in just such a 

I I position as would 

^ I B be btst suited for 

^ I I agamedrive. 

I k V I ■ T h c c I k was 

1 l^ I I probablythe 

II I ■ game which was 

\ ^ \ I B abundant in the 

J^ I II '■^e'""- 1"hese 

^ 1 11 bird effigies are 

■ .^^^M I I associated with 

« ^^^^ I I the figure of a 

" ^B I I crane, the crane 

■ ■ I forming a por- 

^^ ■ I *'''" "'' *^^ game 

^^k \ ■ drive. The birds 

^H 1 wmmmm^mmtmmimm I may be recog- 

"^ Fig. 58. Bird, of prey n«>r . jjan.e drive, a. fhap^S, the hawk 

Honty Creek— L^PHAM. having a forked 

tail, the eagle 
having a square tail and short neck, but the crane having 
a very small body, a long neck and curved wings. These eflii- 
gies have been misinterpreted by Dr. Lapham, for the hawk is 
said to represent a human effigy and the crane a bow and arrow. 
The same idea of hawks, eagles and other birds of prey being 
associated with game drives may be seen in the group on Kicka- 
poo river-* Here is a small herd of buffaloes. Tlie bufialoes 
seem to be feeding, but the hawks are hovering near as if 
looking for prey among the drove. 



' See American Antiquarian. Vol. VI, No. 
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ing associated with water birds {ducks and wild gccsc), the forest 
animals (wolves and wild cats), with the forest birds (pigeons 
and hawks), the prairie animals (deer and buffalo), with tlie 
l^airie birds. 

The habits of the birds are better represented in the effigies 
" than in the cuts, for the effigies seem to have been erected with 
great care, and the more one studies the shapes, the more does 
their meaning come forth. If there is a double meaning, this 
never interferes with that which is perfectly natural. The sym 
bolic is hidden underneath an imitative shape. The great skill was 
exercised in portraying the attitudes of the birds. No ordinary 
person could take the heaps of the earth and mould them into 
fihape. so that the effigies could be understood, but here the very 
character of the birds is exhibited in the shape, so that ;ve read 
the disposition, the habits, and even the particular intent of the 
bird pictured before us. It is most remarkable that the attitudes 
should be so expressive, but when studied attentively iheygron* 
in significance. 

111. The use, intent or significanc*^ of the bird eftigies. 

We have given ihe description of the different birds and their 
shapes and attitudes, and have seen ihat they were closely imi- 
tated by Ihe effigies. There seems to be, however, in many 
of the bird etligies something more than a mere imitation of 
birds. 

1. In the first place the effigies are so extensive that we must 
suppose thai they had some use. A great amount of labor was 
expended upon ihese objects. It seems hardlj- reasonable, that 
so much labor would be laid out upon mere objects of fancy. 
The size of the effigies is worthy or notice, Theie are bird 
effigies which reach to the prodigious length of 600, 800 and 
even 1000 feet. Some of these are associated with arliiicial 
ridges, tapering mounds and other animal effigies in groups 
which cover many acres of ground. 

2. Composit Moundi.. The idea that effigies are sometimes 
used with a double significance is shown by a unique class of 
mounds called composit mounds. These are apparently picto- 
graphs. 

Several composit figures have been described. One was situ- 
ated on the north ban!: of the Wisconsin river, and is called by 
Mr. S. Taylor the " citadel." It is composed of two effigies of 
birds, one of a buffalo, and three nondescript figures, the effigies - 
forming a sort of fragmentary wall around several conical 
mounds, making an inclosure of about half an acre in area. The 
whole group is situated upon prominent ground, and may have 
been intended as an altar or sacrificial place, as the whole group 
gives the idea of sacredness as if the effigies were intended to 
guard the place of worship. 

The association of bird effigies with composit mounds may be 
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seen also at Lake Horicon on either side of the river; in oivc 
the wild goose is in close proximity, in the other there is the % 
of a battle ax and several bird effigies, while in the centre of 
group is the composit mound, consisting of a nondescript figu 
an inclosure containing a single mound being formed by tln.e 

various portions of the gro -i-ip. 
It is not always the case t 
the inclosures contain bur- 
mounds or altars, for the 1 
angular inclosure which nrB 
be seen at Lake Koshkono 
has no mound within it. 
birds are placed at one s 
* and the fishes form walls 
two other sides, but so 
other purpose than a sac 
ficial one was the intent of t 

Fig. 60. Composite Mound at Horicon. group. 

The figure of a composit mound is given herewith. It 
discribcd by Me. S. Taylor.* It seems to be a combination 
two figures, ** one representing the buffalo, perhaps, and 1 
other a man" (more likely an eagle). Immediately to the soa 
west and within 20 feet of this figure commences a series 
mounds, mostly conical. 
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Fig. 61. Composit Mounds. 

3. There are certain bird effigies which have evidence 
a secondary or symbolic significance. Such an effigy was d 
covered by Mr. Canficld at Sauk Prairie. It had a mound n 
the body and under the wing. The bird is represented in t 
act of flying. The remark of Mr. Canfield is that it may be^ 
messenger bird carrying something suspended from its beak £ 
dicating the little mound placed below its wing. The mouiuft- 




• See Smithsonian Centributions. — Plate LIV, Page 133. 
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small, seven feet in diameter 
and less than a foot in height. 
Illustrations of this point are 
given by certain inscriptions. 

Dr. Lapham says perhaps 
the purpose is to represent the 
bird as bearing to the spirit- 
land, some person whose re- 
mains were deposited in the 
mound. Such effigies of birds 
attended with conical mounds 
near the wing are quite com- 
mon. Three such effigies may- 
be seen among the so-called 
crosses. A bird effigy similar 
to this, but having the wings 

>» extended at great length, may 

^« iMi "^"""^ be seen on the banks of Lake 

Koshkonong. Here the bird's 
wings forms with other effigies 
a long line or wall, a row of 
burial mounds in the rear of 
them forming another or a 
double line of mounds. The 
mound placed under the left as 
if protected by the bird, is, 
however, a large one. and may 
have been intended to cover an 
altar or a burial place. There 
is no doubt that a double sig- 
nificance was given to the effi- 
gies of this class. The attitude 
is a natural one, but the wings 
seem to protect them from the 
burial or altar mound, as if the 
bird was forming over it — pos- 
sibly forming the spirit with it. 
Illustrations of this point are given by certain inscriptions, 
icribed figure from West Salem, represents a bird as spring- 
t from the crcscnt of the moon. This figure is probably 
n, the work of the later Indians. It shows, however, that 
was a meaning in the figures. In this case the effigy was 
led to represent the thunder bird. The difference in repre- 
g the birds by inscriptions, and by effigies, will be noticed, 
mounds there are no legs attached to the bird effigies, 
inscriptions the legs arc both marked, even the claws and 
The topknot is also portrayed, the mouth is open, a peculi- 
vhich is seen in other members of the same pictograph. The 



I lawk carrj'ing uie spirit of 
the dead. 
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open moutti is evidently 1 
a sign of speech. The I 
symbolic meaning of ihe I 
bird is evident from all I 
these peculiarities. No i 
such re p res fn ration ot 1 
^thunder birds have been J 
icen in the effigies. 1( 
there are crescents in the 
mounds, they have not 
been recognized. The 
sign of speech is never 
perceptible among theef 
figies. There are, howev- 
er, effigies of birds whici 
seem to have a symbolk 
sigificance, and which ii 
scriptions and tradition 
may assist us in undei 
standing. The thunde 
bird was very common i 
North America. It ap 
pears in the totem posl 
ofthe north-west coast, J 
figures conspicuously i 
traditions, and is likelyt 
have been symbolized i 
the mounds. 

5. The evidence that the bird effigies were intended as guard 
to protect inclosures is given by many other groups. There a 
effigies of eagles where the wings are stretched out in a line 1 
an unnaluml length. The manifest intent being to make the wing 
serve as a wall. An illustration of this may be seen on tb 
banks of Lake Monona in Mills' woods. Here may be seenb 
or twelve effigies of birds, the effigies being arranged along t 
two sides of an irregular inclosure, one series of them on t] 
edge of the bank, the other on the summit on the opposite side t 
the woods. Here one bird has wings extended for six hundre 
feet. The wings reaching from one group of turtles to anothei 
the turtles being situated where they could serve as outloota 
but the wings ofthe eagle form with the effigies in front of it 
double wall of defense. On the opposite side there are conic 
mounds, effigies of hawks, wild geese and two long taperiq 
mounds, running parallel with one another, and apparent! 
forming an entrance to the inclosure. The grorip forms a vei 
interesting series of works as it gives rise to the idea that tb 
effigies were used for different purposes. The eagles for protet 
tion, the turtles for lookouts, and the hawks also serving a 
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It is noticeable that on one side of the enclosure the 
gies are placed at the intervals between them and are over- 
lapped by birds, so that there is a continuous wall ; on the other 
i; the intervals are left unprotected. The inclosiirc may have 
n intended for a game drive or for a village. 



EDITORIAL. 



mkasuki:men"I"s amom; thk mounh: 



A pamphlet received from Col. Charles Whittlesey, refers to 
le measurements among the mounds and earthworks of Ohio. 
^The essay, prepared by W. G. McGee, published in the Amer- 
ican AsTiQL'ARiAN, has treated of the same topic. The opinion 
of both of these gentlemen, is, that the cubit consisting of 25.7 
English inches, was the standard or unit of measurement among 
the mound builders. It has often occurred to the editor that 
there was ^ome standard, although he is not certain that the cubit 
was the one. The emblematic mounds have certainly propor- 
ticns which indicate this. The effigies are generally sixty feet 
or multiples of that figure. There are effigies with tails 120 
feet, 240 feet, a few 2S0 feet, one recently discovered, 360 feet. 
The heads, legs, bodies of the effigy, are generally fifteen, one 
quarter of sixty, or 20 feet, one-third of si.xiy, long, lO feet wide, 
one-sixth of sixty. 

In a few cases, there are odd measurements, fifty-seven for 
length, twenty-seven for width. This uniformity of measure- 
ment among the embiematic mounds is rather singular. It may 
have been owing to the fact that the pace was used, rather than 
to any standard of measurement. 

It does not seem probable that either the rod, i6j<i feet, or 
the cubit, 25.7 inches, was used, for these figures never prove a 
good divisor of the lengths or breadths of the effigies. The 
foot, 12 inches, has proved the most convenient standard, and 
we are of the opinion that some such unit was known to the 
builders of the mounds. 

The pace. 3 feet, seldom fails to divide the measurements, for 
even the odd measurements, such as 12. 18, 57, are divided by 
3, while 60, 120, 240, 2S0, 300, 360, are also evenly divided 
There are mounds which have the proportions of 150. The 
sothic circle gives us the number 60, the English foot, 12, the 
pace, 3. Either of these numbers arc much better for measure- 
ment, than 25.716 inches, or i6j^ feet. 
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MOUND EXPLORATIONS IN IOWA. 

A clergyman, near Knoxville, Iowa, has written a few arti- 
cles for the newspapers in reference to certain mounds in ihe 
vicinity and we find, that at least one important discover}' was 
made. It consisted of the discovery of an arched or dome-like 
sheath over the mound; this sheath consistin/:^ of a sort of con- 
crete or plaster, called water-proof cement, but having the ap- 
pearance of burned clay or burned brick. This sheath was 
sixteen inches thick, covered with two feet of soil, and arose in 
the center or at the apex of the mound about seven feet. Be- 
neath it wtre ashes or charcoal in a good state of preservation. 
A furnace was also found five feet below this arch; the furnace 
was two feet wide, four feel long, ten inches deep and filled 
with ashes and charcoal. The heat had been so intense in the 
furnace, that the inner surface of the walls are glazed, like the 
arches in a brick kiln. Each wall is one unbroken body, hard 
as metal, but very brittle, The top of the furnace had yielded 
to the weight above and was filled with debris, ashes ana char- 
coal being the main material. In the ce"nter ot the mound there 
was a piece of cement, and beneath this a crushed human skuD. 
The dimensions of the arch were exactly twelve feet for the 
diameter, the height, such thai a tall man could ^ have stood 
ercit under its center. 

We are happy to publish these statements, although we hax'C 
not received the facts from the gentlemen who were concerned 
in the discovery. The names of these gentlemen we give, for 
there were evidently some accurate measurements and much 
careful observations in their explorations. Mr. L. J. Kimber- 
ling coniribules the facts, J. D. Evertt, M. J. Armsberry, Mr. 
Pefi'enbarger and Mr. Reynol, all ot Polk County, Iowa assisted. 

The same clergyman says that the mounds are found in 
groups of from five to ten in number, arranged in straight rows 
or m a circle. They are found occupying only the highest 
points of land, always near a bluft' or cliff of rocks. In one 
case a raised way twenty rods in length, eight or ten feet wide, 
with perhaps one toot elevation above the surrounding surface, 
straijjht as an arrow, leading to one ot these abrupt bluffs, for 
which this township is famous. The opinion of the writer is 
that there were caves in the side of the bluff, and that this 
raised way was designed as an approach to them. 



DKSrKUCriON OF MOUNDS. 



We have received letters from a gentleman who has ****" a 
plorcd" six hundred mounds. In corresponding with Ml**' ■■ 
reading over the paragraphs which he has written^ coaltiAt 
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siphon of the mounds, not one single statement has been 
secured that has an/ archKoIogical importance. He is called 
by the papers "An Eminent Scientist," but science seems nowa- 
days to consist in slashing away at the mounds and destroying 
as min)- as possible. In our c.>:pIoration.s we have foun I an 
immense amount of this fjolish digging. There is scarcely a 
mound in Wisconsin that docs not sho'v traces of the " relic 
hunter." The work of delineating the effigies cannot be done 
too soon, for the shapes are disappearing. The Ethnological 
Burcan ought to survey these before any more destruc ion takes 
place. We hope that the point will bL- understood and appre- 
ciated. 



THK PE.VBDDV MUSIiUM IN THE FIELD. 

We are happy to call attention to the thorough work which 
Prof. F. W. Putnam and his coadjutors have been doing in cer- 
tain localities in the Ohio valley, and to the conclusions which 
have been reached as a result. 

The difference between a superficial, haphazard search for 
relics and this thorough exploration of a locality for the sake 
of information, is too plain to need any comment from us. If 
any one thinks that the prehistoric age is to be disclosed 
by picking out the earthworks which are likely to jTcld the 
best crop of relics, and then sending persons to dig rapidly 
for fear some one else will get the relics, he is welcome to the 
conceit, but that is not science. Prof. Putnam does not believe 
that any one tribe or race built the earthworks, and he is there- 
fore anxious to ascertain the tokens lelt by all the races, and to 
so explore and examine and collect and arrange as to leave the 
characteristics of each separate layer or horizon. 

If the Peabody Museum will continue in this good work and 
shail lead the other societies and museums to systematic 
surveys, we may yet have archa;ology in this country where it 
ought to be. There has been too much superficial work, too 
much eagerness for relics, too much crudity in the ideas of ex- 
plorers, and too little disposition to study and investigate. This 
journal has advocated thebetter method for a long time, even at 
the risk of offending many who might be patrons. 

We are happy to believe that the American Antiquarian is 
regarded as authority both in this country and in tlurope, and 
to know that the position which it has taken about the mounds 
has the approval of the best archsioiogists in both continents. 
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A. C. Merriam. 



Perioami's. — The eicavalions of Ihe CIcmians at Pergamus, which added M 
largely lo lh<^ treasures of [he Berlin Museum, especially ia the disco'Cij 
of the reliefs of ihe great Altar, were renewed last August, under Ihe t 
perintendence of Conie, Humann and Bohn, as before. The town wat lil 
ated upon a lofty hill, possessing a sleep descent lo the north, but 
gradual approach from the south. The summit was crowned by »D »a 
pdis, of no great tiie, but containing a temple of Julia on the norihem citremi 
an Aiigusleum further south, adjacent lo which was the temple of Alfaene rolias, 
near the beginning of the slope came the great Allar. The rwenl wotk 
shown that the .Altar stood in the market-place, which was surrounded by a cil 
wall connecting with the citadel proper, before whose gates the agora was siti 
At (he beginning of the period of the kings, a city wall was constructed on the ~ 
em slope so as to include the space on thai side iiearly half way dovn the hilL 
however, did not suClice, in the more prosperoos days, and probably Evmeoa i 
built anothet of much greater circumference, extending to the fool of Ihe hilL B 
yond this the city was extended in Roman times, but so far as is known witbNI < 
outer wall lo protect it. Under the Cxsars (he town dwindled (ill it wax fbtu 
necessary to run another «-all between that of Eumencs II. and Ihe earliet one, «i 
in Byiantine times (he circuit was still further contracted and the wall erected ne 
Ihe crown of the hill, but outside of the marke(-place. Lastly, about the siitecn 
century, Ihe limits returned to (he acropolis alone, and (he Turks, as it would sea 
built upon the old wall there. It was in (he» latter walls thai many fn^meait 
the great frieze were found, showing that (he Altar had been used by (he baildert : 
a conTenienl quarry for their forlilicalian. 

The position of the market-place was fixed by an interesting discovery. In t 
neighborhood of the Altar a cubical stone was found, coi.tainmg an iiucriptitn 
six lines in elepac metre, (he (wo first, and a part of the third line being bad^ i 
jured, but the rest was legible. The importance of this inscription tras wC n 
ceived on the spot, but as soon as it was shown lo the e[ner^hist, A. KirdicSI 

"■"""" le place the words had not been rightly divided, and pointed oot i 

'~ ~uns in thiswise: " Apellcs placed me, Hermes tin BiesM 
urn, iwEuiEi oiiu LiiE Nymphs, as an everlasting guardian of good order, to >cca 
which the outflow from the nam of plenty here shall proclaim lo the people of ll 
market, when it has ceased, the limit of (he prescribed lime." From ihU it is le 
that the block served as the base lo a statue of Hermes, who is ctnweived u li 
market god, holding in his hand a comuoipia with a minute orifice at its lower ( 
tremilv througih which watercould slowly ooie, and Ihusacl u a.itfisjH/r«U>TaaA1i 
time li opening the market, when it began (o flow, and t(s chiie whoi it ftwfimt j 
Athens, these moments were proclaimed by the ringing of a bell, and no donbt ism 
thing ^ the kind was in use at Pergamus. Ilic arrangement would cortespand 
oon on diange, at banks, etc. Such use of the cornucopia may perhaps oAer an c 
plan^on for the form of the Pontius-fountain of the gardens or hlo^xnas, wben ll 
bora serves no visible purpose, as (he water was brou^i op fram below andjponn 
ont near its lower end, (he horn now forsaking its original design, end being a 
ployed only for fruits and flowers, or simply ns an omnnieni suggesting Us ttill 
purpose. It is worlhy of note that among ihe lead fftterae from the rallectloas 
Athens, figured in the January number of the Bullelin de Correspondance HelUaVp 
out is stamped with a sea-horse carrying on hit liack a cornucopia. The aooM^MB 
ing legend shows t|fBt the tessira represented the a»ur<>>Kini, or superinteadeatxi 
the market, of whom Apclles was one at Per^mus; while other Uairatti'A 
■amc scries beat the caduceus of Hermes. 

Certain indications seemed lo show (hat this base had never been moved ftti(D 1 
position, and it was therefore inferred that here was the market, upti 
est point stood the great -Ular, and immediately many other drcumslai 
themselves tn confirmation, and not long after, the circuit wall of (he 
covered and (raced out. .\n inscription mentioning (he "Altar of Zeus, 
the agora," is thought lo give the real name of the Allar, which was not, I 






real signihcaitce. 
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Iptures, a considerable mass of fragments of the small frieze has been 
and whole giant of - the greater. This figure is winged, and resem- 
•me respects the antagon st of Zeus already in the Berlin Museum, 
leatres nave been found, one of the time of the kings, the other Roman, 
er is just below the acropolis on the west side, with a magnificent view 
r the plain, the other is- at the foot of the hill where the Roman town spread 
is circumstance leads the excavators to hope that the former has not been 
r in Roman times, as is so often the case, so that whatever they find will be 
r style. 

<amsay has found in the |X)ssession of a private person at Smyrna, a relief of 
centur)' IJ. C, as bethinks, reprc>enting a horseman feeding a ser})ent wound 
ree. At one side stands a figure as if a worshipi^er. An accompanying in- 
parlly gone, mentions the hero Pergamus, so that Ramsay thinks it must 
e originally from that town. 

iToKic CiRAVKS AT Antifaros. — Mr. J. Thecxlore Bent has been engaged 
e \yai< winter in taking a tour through the Aegean islands, and has made 
cresting discoveries on the island of Anliparos, the ancient Oliarus, one of 
ides. 'ITie substance of his investigations he has published in a letter to 
v;«'//w/, and they will appear more at length in the Journal of the Hellenic 

He was leil to make excavations on Antiparos from the existence of exten- 
eyards all over the island, which argued a considerable population at some 
•cricKl; and as there are few allusions to the island by the ancients, and no 
ruins during historic times, he inferred that the graves belonged to an un- 
tried. He ojK'ned thirty or more graves, some on the west side of the island, 

the southeast. ** Those on the western slope were very irregular in shape 
Milong, some triangular, some square; they generally had three slabs to form 
, the fourth being built up with stones and rubbish. There was always a 
le top and sometimes at the bottom of the grave. They were on an average 
: long, two feet wide, and seldom more than two feet deep. In every grave 

found bones, chiefly heaped together in confusion, and most of them con- 
e bones of more bodies than one. In one very small grave we found two 

• tightly wedged together between the side slabs that they could not be re- 
ithout smashing them. From this we may argue that the flesh had been 
in some way before interment," thus diflering from the habit of cremation 
Ilk as disclose<l by Schliemann. The graves in the southeast of the island 
jTcr and better built, containing only one Ixxly each, the head of which had 
y rested on a slab as a pillow. The finds in the western graveyard were 
>tter\' of ver\- rude character, sun-dried or slightly baked, sometnnes with 
arble mixed in the clay, as in a Berkshire barrow. The ornamentation is 
with the usual ixitterns, — criss-cross, herring bone, or simple lines, 
too, were some rude marble representations of the human form, some- 
the shape of a violin, the j>uqx)rt of which could only be recognized bv 
g them with more advanced marble figures in various gradations, which cul- 
m the rude rej^rescnlations of men and women which we found in numbers 
lutheastern graves. Bits of terracotta at Hissarlik resemble these rude 
)Ut marble ones seem to be a sjxicialty of the Cyclades. I^enonnant is wrong 
sing them to be representations of the Asiatic Venus, for male figures are 
liough more rarely. In some of the tombs we found marble legs by the 

the figures, and broken figures, and one headless silver one; doubt- 
had some religious puq ort, ex-voto or otherwise. Curiously enough, 
; on the southeast in which we found most treasures had no trace of l)ones 
he contents were as follows: two marble female figures, one marble leg, two 
gs of very rude workmanshi}), a bron/e band, two marble plates (one large 
small), an earthenware ])ot with lid (perhaps the l>ody had neen burned and 
i put in this pot), several obsidian sG\les or knives, and one obsidian core. 

• ever)' grave to the southeast we found lots of obsidian knives, none in those 
•est; the pottei-y in both ix»inted to the same jHiriod, but the marl)le articles 
utheastern graves showed considerable advance. For an explanation of these 

knives we have to turn to the Aztec cities of Mexico, where they were in 
ise at the time of the Spanish comjuest. If the obsidian knives from Anti- 
re to get mixed with the obsidian knives in the British Museum from Mexi- 
uld be imjK>ssil)le to sejxirate them. Obsidian is found in quantities at An- 
ibout a mile from the graves." 
of the vessels of terracotta, and also one of marble, had horizontal tw^ular 

suspension, like those at Ilium in the lowest stratum. These and a twisted 
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bracelet of silver alloyed with copixir, fashioned like a tongue complete the list of ob- 
jects of imjx)rtance. To fix the relative age of these graves, Mr. Bent compares 
them with Schliemann's excavations at Ilium, and the graves o})oned on the isLiodof 
Therasia, just west of Thcra (Santorin), by the French Sch<x)i under M. Konque. 
"The lottery found at Therasia is greatly in advance in style as conifjared with the 
potterv found at Hissarlik, having fair attempts at representation of animal and vege- 
table fife <m it. Again, the ]Miltery at Anlii>aros is far behind that at Hissarlik ia 
design and quality, and ]x.'rhaps the fact that the richest grave we oiiened had no 
Iwnes in it may ]x>inl to an introductitm of cremation from the mainlantl." Hence 
the antiipiity of the objects from Antiparos is very great, and Mr. IJent has added 
some very' imix^rtanl evidence to the scanty materials for solving the Prehistoric Prob- 
lem of the Aegean. 

Thk Sr.vnK ok Athknk Parthknos. — This celebrated statue in the Parthenon, 
at Athens, vied with the Zeus, at (Mympia, among the masterpieces from the hands 
of Pheidias. JJolh were of colossal dimensions, and Iwth chryselephantine. Pau- 
sanias describes the Athene as follows: '• Lpm the middle of the helmet is a 
sphinx, and on either side of this a griflin has been wrought. The statue rej)resents 
the g(Kldess standing, clad in a tunic reaching to the feet, and wearing a Medusa's 
head ujxm the breast. In one hand she bears a Victory four cubits high, and in ihe 
other a s])ear. Her shield rests near her feet, and near the sjxiar is a ser])em, that 
might be Krichthonius. 'I'he birth of Pandora, after Hesio<l, is wrought ujwn the 
liase." 

The statue is known to have been standing in the temple as late as the end of the 
fourth century A. D., but since the revival of learning no trace of it has ever been 
discovered, except the spot where it once rested. What was more strange was the 
fact that among all the copies of ancient statues which a<lorne<l the museums of 
Kurope, none of this masterpiece were known to exist, and it was not till 1859 that 
any clefmite notion of the figure and its accessories was obtained. Cli. l^normant 
then discovered at Athens a statuette, which had never been chip(>ed out completdF, 
and ix)ssessed no merit as a work of art, but still presented, as was quickly seen, the 
main features of the great original. The attire, ;vgisand helmet corresponded to the 
description of Pausania>: the shield rested upright under her left hand, with the ser- 
]x:nt liftinj' its head and i>eering out from withm its inner concave. ITie riglit hand had 
not l>een bl<x:ke<i out at all. 'I'his figure at once took its place in works of an as the 
stock representative of the Parthenos. Conze, in 1874, addeil another feature, by 
]x>inting out that the fragment of a marble shield in the liritish Museum depicted the 
conflict with the Amazons which adorned the outer surface of the Parthenos shield, in 
the midst uf which Pheidias had placed his own jwirtrail, in the jxirson of a bald- 
headetl man, slightly clad, wielding a battle axe. It was this }x>rlrait which hrou^t 
u|X)n the artist the charge of impiety, and threw him into j»rison, where he ended his 
days. 

Six years later, as some excavation^ were proceeding near the Var\'akion, »t 
Athens, a statue wa^i discovered, of IVntelic marble, about three feet in height, and 
in a remarkable state of ])rc>ervalion. It not only confirmed the details of the jJ^* 
ceding statue, but su{>|)lie(i many in whicli that was wanting, and jiresented moreof n 
work of art. The face as seen in profile in the j^hotographs, is one of rare Ijcauiv 
and sublime repose. The iielmel sh«>ws the >))hinx, and originally had a figure on 
eacli sirje of it, but «ine «»f these is now gone, and the other has lost its head, l^*)' 
were not the grilfins uf Paus.inias, howexer, l)ul jK-ga^^i. The right hand rests up9^ 
a pillar, and su]>]w:)rts tlie \iclnry as she stands with i)artly fidded wings. 'ITie*^*' 
shielil and ^erpeiil as !)efore. thongli inlK-lter detail; yet no spear. This copv i<i J-'^P" 
poseil li» bel<ing in the time of Hadrian. 

The latest cuntribution is »lue to Kiesc-ril/ky. Its objecst came originally from di>t**^. 
regions nf the (rimfa, and have been long waiting iilentitication. When the lumi**^' 
of K(»iil-( )lia \Nas iipened, in ivS^o, near Kertsch. the ancient Panticap:\:um, am*'*^ 
other ob'jet.ts was fwun-I ihc head-dress of a female, adorneil with pendants of g<^* 
two of which were medallions, arranged i«) fall over the temples. These metl.illi*^?* 
are engrave<l with the head of the Athene, in ihree-ijuarter view, turned tt>ward * ^ 
right on the one, towards the left on the (»lher. The helm resemble^ the Varrat**' 
statue, with crc>l, sj»liin\ ami twopegasi, together with additional figures engraved ^^ 
a grilVni and an «»\\ 1. a row <.»r [\\c grillin heads, anil five deer heads; curls uUl tol*^^ 
shonldtT^. ear- r July's and a necklace add to her garniture, l.'jxvn her left shool< ^r^ 
rests the sj)ear. snp|>orteti ]>y one of the serpent-^ of the a*gis coiled about it, so that I 
does not net-il to touch it with herhanil,a fact which is al.so shown bya 
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hy Schroder. As the Keitsch tomb ji usi^cd to the becinning of the fnurlb cen- 
Tvrj B. C, Klcseritikv sums n)i bti conclusions thus: " Wc liiid, in the (\ni place, 
npoo our me*)*] lions al[ that ihe Varmkion tlAlue afltri; lecondl)', we sec everything 
ODnfiriaed which l*aus>nlat described; thirdly. Ihe evidences are clear that Ihc artist 
oopwd direct ^m the original, and has given all the details of the model; and 
luiaUjr, that OUT medallions arc the later work of the I'heidian sch(x>l, and the oldciit 
vom whitA we have of ihe masterpiece of the master himself. Ifcnce. i( follows that 
we Dave here ■ c}\vf whieh may lay claim, beyond any hitherto known, not only In 
the giealesl fidelity but also to the grealesl complete aesi." 

^ ilt.lKMAK.s's WuKK AT TlRVNS. — I'rof. Mahaffy writes froin>'iu|i^ on ibc 4lh 

^pril thai Schlietnnnn is pushing his excavations ol Tiryns with AAy workmen 

I t<-r the charge of l)r. Dorpfeld, the architect whom he liad with him al, his List 

.'<. ge of Tro]-. 'I'he foundations of a Itoric buildidg had been disoovercd, and plenly 

of archaic pottery. Iiiil nothing more of ini]Kjrlance. 1>r. Uorpfeld has recently dis- 

I «o*ereil that underneath the temple at Sunium, whose standing columnp, have given 

the modern nunc lo ihc promontory, an older Doric temple hod existed which was 

I hut a trifle smaller than the later one. It is conjectured ttiai the older one may have 

been destroyed bv Ihe Persians. It had been built of the local stone, while the later 

> .1- of marble. Mahaffy was to start at ooce for fiparta, Messene, Bassa:, and Olym- 

.1. where the Archgeoloeical Society is tore-commence the cicavalions abandoneil 



r. ikbliemann himself writes later thai the Doric building turns out lo be a vast 
E, comprising the entire acropolis of Tiiyns, with its foundations and walls well 
rved. The marvel of it is the wall .painting) in this "prehLsloric palace," which 
rpfcM has taken good care to copy in the original colors. The ground plan of the 
huikling can be completely made out. From another source we have the following 
AGOountt The palace belongs to two diHerent epochs, the oldest that of the Mycc- 
na:an graves, ihe second, not possibly later than the ninth century B. C. No tracei 
jiccnr of the ordinary Hellenic pottery, no traces of Asiatic influence; on the coulrary, 
Ihe terracollab are either wholly similar lo those from the Mycciuean tombs, or they 
are ijrnani';nlei! wilh geometric psltcrns and very rude representation* of animals, — 
a class which was regarded as ilic oldusi in Greece before the disoovery of the Myce- 
DOHin graves. Numerous Here idol* in cow-form, or OS a woman with two horns, 
wird also a ([uaniity of ubsii]iai> knives point lo an early period. As at Tny, the 
lower walls of the (lalacc arc of Inr|{i.' stones wilh clay tilling, the upper of unbaked 
brkks. The mint ings on llic iila^tered walls are of the most varied colors, and 
among iheii designs arc found all those sculptured on the celling of the Tholamas at 
Orchomcnut. and upon the remains of |Hllar« at the Mycennan "Treasury of Alrcus." 
Tlte diM:overy of these wall-paintings is one of the most unexpected which Schlie- 
mann has made, and will necessitate the rcconslruction of many of Ihe common the- 
ories and statements in relation to that period. It may be renurked ihal no hint of 
^uch pointing for decorative purposes is lo be found in cither Iliad or Odyssey. 
tJhr. Bcl^r (Philoli^. Wochenscbrift) colli; attention lo the fiu:l that tricdrich 



ks convinced thai it was a royal 
)t pursue his inquiries further. 

The TERKAMARK. — II wm in the year 1853 that a grave containing prehistoric re- 
mains at Villanova near Bologna was discovered, and attention was Ihereby dnwu to 
a series of objects which further excavations have proved to b« spread throughout 
that region westerly as far as Piacenza, between the Ho and the Apennines. The 
kncienl settlements lo which these remains heloi^d have been named Terraniore, 
sind consiiied of a space of vnrj'ing dimeusions from which the earth has been ex- 
cavated lor the purpose of forming a rampnrl-wall about il, which is supposed lo 
have been protected by jBliiadts, and thus formed the embryo of the llalic caslel- 
lum with Its wall and ditch. Unl^ live of these have been found in the vicinity of 
Bologm, but westward beyond the river I'enoro ibey arc more numerous and mure 
extensive, and exhibit objects more richly wruu^t. They are to be found aa the 
L>wiauds of the rivers and upon the spurs of the Apennines as well The oalionality 
of these people has been the subject of much discussion. I'he latest conlribotion t( 



ihc subject is that of SIgnor E. Briiio, who decides ihal they were I.igurians of Iber- 
md that they dwelt in the vicinily of Ilologna till driven out by an irrup- 
brians, when they retired westerly beyond the Penoro which lonned tAe 



Ixnindory of the two ]>eoples for a long lime. HLs conclusions are based upon the 
'-"~iwlng considcraliiins. The cemetery at Villanova contains for the most part the 
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remains of Umbrians who practiced cremation; but there was found occasionally & 
skeleton resting u})on the right side, with knees bent and cne arm crossed upon Use 
breast, like those discovered by Calvert and Schlicmann at Thymbra in theTrood. 
'ITiese are so different from the other graves that Brizio believes them to be the rem- 
ains of the ancient Ligurian inhabitants who had been enslaved by their captors, the 
Umbrians, and had retained in captivity the customs of their earlier freedom. ITie 
measurements of their skulls are such as to render their kinship to the Ugurians 
probable. Some have seen in the belter class of graves at Villanova only a further 
development of the same people; but Brizio maintains that this cannot be sa 'l"he 
form of the graves is diflcrenl, and about the ossuarj' a large nunfber of miniatare 
vases are gathered, which never are found in the terramare, even in the latest whidi 
pr<)l)ably belong to the iron age. The similarity of much of the jwtlery cannot be 
held as proof of kinship. 'Ihe other considerations are really distinctive, and mark 
a genuine ethnological difference between the people of Villanova and the terra- 
mare. 

TiiK Atrum Vksi'.i:. — The excavations carried on u]x>n this site were closed «i 
the 17th of March. 'Ihe whole sjiace has been explored except a |)ortion at the 
northwest corner which is tKcupied by the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, and this 
cannot be purchased except a*, an enormous price, and it is certain that the results 
would then be meagre, as the walls of another church of mediaeval days lying be- 
neath the present edifice must have cut through the house of the Vestals there. 
Kmciani comjiares the architecture of the Atrium to that of the Mediwval and 
Renaissance double-storied cloisters. The portico on the ground floor had 48 columns 
of marble, though not a piece is now standing. The upper story had an equal num- 
ber of columns, though smaller, and two of these have been found entire, their ma- 
teria; being such that they could not be burnt into lime. The Atrium was sur- 
rounded by stale apartments on the ground floor, and by those of the Vestals abo\*. 
Behind the cloisters was a fine hall, corresponding to the tiiMinum^ with a 
marble i>avement of the style of Septimius Severus, and the walls were encrusted 
with rare marlilcs also. On each side of this hall were three small rooms, supposed 
to have been the re|iosiiories where the wills of the emj^rors were kejH, together 
with other arch! \es. 

The |)osili«)n of the house was a very unhealthy one. Being built against the din 
of the i\ilatinc. at the bottom of an artificial cutting, its ground floor lies 30 feet 
beh)w the level of the Nova Via. and this street is actually suppt)rtetl by the bad 
walls of the "^talc aiwrtnients on the west side of the Atrium. Scarcely any shade 
could ha\e rcaclietl ii, and the damjincss was product iNC of much illness. To 
obviate this dinicully, great jnecaulions were taken in the construction of the walls 
anil tluors. \cnlilalors and hot air furnaces are to be seen in every corner. I'^^T 
room sul)iect to damp had its lloor raised for a free circulati<m of hot air beneath, the 
fi(H>r-tiling being placed upon half-sections of amphonw sawn in two, a device which 
would be more eltcclivc than the terracotta cylinders or brick pillars commonly cm- 
nloNeil bv the l<(»nians in their /iv/^oiaustu. hormerlv a nhvsician was not allowed to 
enter the Atrium, Init as scxm as a Vestal fell ill, she was removed to thecaicoi 
her ])arent>s, or some distinguished matron. Pliny the Vounger tells of a matron 
who ctmlracled a wasting disease herself in the care of one of the virgins a>mmittcd 
ti> her charge (l'".i)isi. vii. loV A change was made later on, and in the fourth cen- 
tury an in>criplion makes mention of i\y\ Arc'iitjtcr or physician attached to ibt 
establishment. 

1Uni,»i KiiNi; Sci Nv.s ON (iKFr.K ToMHs. — Professor I 'ercy (Gardner rcadapap^^ 
bef»>re the Hellenic Society in March, ujK>n this much-debated subject, pointingo"* 
that tiiree views of their significance had been maintained by rival archaecJogists: 
(i) th.\t the banquet l>elonge«l to the |xist lite of the individual buried, Ijeinganor- 
<linar\- event of everyday life; (2) that it stoixl for the sepulchral feast, or theoWtr- 
ings brought to the tomb of a ilead i>erson by the surviving family; (3) that it 
represented the sensual ])leasures i)f the (Ireek Hades. The discover)* of a nufflbff 
oi sepulchral reliefs in recent years in l.aconia, on which deceased heroes arc iWf' 
scntcd as >eaie<l, b.olding a winecup and a pomegranate, and accompanied by twr 
wives, while votaries apprt)ach them bearing offerings, has furnished new raalO** 
to the tii>cussion. This additional eviilence shows that the first of the theories 1 
mentioned is not tenable. Between the second and the third wc may Still 
as the (Ireeks seem to have hesitated, fc>r they never made up their nunds 
the dead resided in the tomb or in Hades. The horse and dog wfaidh M 
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appear an (he sepulchral reliefs alike of the Spartan and Athenian dosses arc Ac 
favorite aninmU trf' the dead warrior, and Ihey might well be EupixHed lo accompany 
him lo the lower world. The snake, which Is a very usual nddition, w^is regarded 
by the Creeks as the companion of the dead, and in animal produt^ed by the decay 
of the human body. On some of the banquet scenes from Athens and Argus, as on 
the iipanan stelx, votaries are represented as entering, and bringing iBe feasting 
hero oflbrirgs of food and drink. On soEne eitani votive reliefs the place of the hero 
and his wife is laken by .Csculapius and Hygieia. These are Closely copied from 
tbe sepulchral monumenL'., and the occurrence in theni of a horse and armor secroi 
to show that .l^culapiut was regarded as a deceased mortal lo whom such Irophjes 
were appropriate. 

The ciiy of Erjs, on the west coast of Sicily, near which the scene of the Fifth 
Book of the .ICneid js laid, has long been supposed lo have been a Phrcnician founda- 
tion. This has now been proved by the discovery of I'hrenician letters on the foun- 
(liMian ttones, probably mason's marks. 

Till! Archwological Society of Alhcib will continue its excavations at Eleusis and 
Epidaurus, this year, and begin work at Olvmpia. Another enterprise will be an at- 
tempt to dredge the sea-bottom between Salamis and the mainland, to bring up, it 
po&tihle, relics of Ihe l^ersian and Greek vessels sunk there in the great battle some 
lwenly.ll- = 
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NOTES FROM OHIKNTAI. rKKIOUICAl^. 
ByF«uF. John- Avekv. 

In the last number of [his journal we gave an account of the beliefs and practices 
of certain primitive tribes in soulh-easiern Australia. We hnd in the yoiinial of the 
Antkropoirigiral Institute for February another paper of much interest, by Edward 
Palmer, on similar rude peoples, lying for the most part along Ihe north-eastern bor- 
der of the same countiy. lllcse tribes have no settled abode, but wander in search 
of game — each over the terrilorv which has been set apart for it by some nncieni 
and general agreement. Within tliese limits there is no individual ownership in the 
soil. I'hysiouly they are rather superior la Ihe tribes farther south; both men and 
women are tall and muscular, and Ihe former have full beards. They differ consider- 
ably in color; some individuals being almost block, while others have a reddish-brown 
complexion. L4ke the American Indians, ihey are capeble of enduring great priva- 
tions, and submit to pain and death with fortitude. The tribe has no official bend, 
but matters of public concern are settled in a common council, where all have a ' ' 
lo speak, though the advice of the elders naturally carries the mo9l weight. 
constitution of society is paralleled by that of the Nagas and olher tribes on ine 
borders of Assam. CannabolistD, though of quite a difrerenl sort from that of the 
South Sea Islanders, exisls among them. It does not appear Ihal persons ore killed 
expressly lo indulge this propensity, or thai the Hesh of enemies is eaten; but when 
friends die in battle their bodies are somelimes skinned and roasted whole in a pit 
dug for Ihe purpose. Infants are n special delicacy, though this has not led to a 
CDnimon practice of infanticide. The wnter believes that the eating of human Hesh 
is, in their case, rather the survival of a traditional usage than the graliUcatiaQ of 
anf jpreaent craving for such food. Their principal weapons are the reed-spear and 
Ihe Dooinenngi the former is discharged with the aid of Ihe throwing-stick more 
than one hundred yards with great accuracy and force. 

These tribes, like those before descrilied. believe in a fulure life. The dead are 
supposed lo linger fur a time around iheir home, and then to climb up by the South- 
ern Cross to the Milk^ Way, along wWch they travel lo the Spirit Land, called Yal- 
airy. Their Heaven is potierned after this world, only il has much more to please 
the eye and f^lify ihe appetile of a savage. There resides the Great Spirit, who 
Tales among its inhabitants. On their way thither the dead supply themselves with 
food from two huge carpet snakes, forty miles long, which Ihey kill, but which are 
tnunediately reproduced for the neit comers. The custom of knocking out the two 
fTont teeth at Ihe initiolion into manhood is explained by some as enabling the soul 
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to drink pure water in heaven. The ascent to the upper world is by a rope, which 
the spirit lets j;o on arriving. Tlie falling of the rope is seen in the shooting stars, 
and the explosion sometimes heard in connection with them is thought to be caused 
hy its breaking and striking the earth. Though these tribes have an indistinct idea 
of a Cliief Spirit, they conhnc his j)r(>vidence to the celestial domain, and make it 
their great concern to keep the jjeace with a multitude of inferior spirits whothroi^ 
the lower world. These live in and about trees, and are on the whole pretty well 
disix)se<l toward mankind. They are themselves rather timid, but love to wander 
around after nightfall, and hold communication with the wizards and old men of the 
tribe, whom they instruct in the national dances and songs. 'ITiey liave the same 
habits and ap|xrarance as the black men, except that there is no flesli on their bones, 
their eyes are like balls of fire, and their ears are long and ]x)inted like horses'. A 
belief in magic arts of course attends >.uch imaginings alx)ut the spirit world. It is 
held that mie can kill his enemy with an invisible sjicar, whose ]K)int breaks otTia 
the body and leaves no outward mark; or by })ointing at him with a certain Ixme one 
can cause his death; or with a bark ro^X! one can |)artly choke him in his sleep, and 
then take out his caul-fat and tie uj) his invvanls. 'J'he victim is unconscious of the 
injury until some time after, during violent exercise, he feels the string give way within 
and clies. They have explanations for the apiHiarances and movements of the heavenlr 
botlies. Their rising and setting is simply that they go down through a hole Iwncatn 
the earth, and come ui> on the other side by a similar ajxiriure. 'Ine dark siwts on 
the face of the moon are scars cm the person of a huge black fellow who once killed a 
number of their j)eople, and was killed and burnt in turn. 

'i'he dead are tlisposed of in various ways; they are sometimes burnt, but are gen- 
erally l)urie<l or laid on platforms six or eight feet high, and covered with bark and 
boughs. When a young child has been eaten, the mother will sometimes cirr)' its 
bones for months sus]>ended at her back in a bag. The class system of marriage 
prevails among these tribes, as probably among all the Australian blacks. Accord- 
ing to this, they are divided into sections or classes, each with its totem or symbolic 
animal, and inter-marriage between certain classes is strictly forbidden. Descent is 
reckoned in the lemale Tine, and the child takes the class-name of its grandmother. 
The languages or dialects of these tribes are very numerous, but their near relalionshb 
is prove<l by a general similarity of structure and frequent agreement in the soond 
and meaning of words. Their nouns have no inflections to denote number orca^e. 
They have no names for numerals above five. Individuals from distant tribes soon 
mcake shift to understand one another. Resides oral sjxiech, many of the n«>rthem 
tribes employ a sign-language. 

While s|H.Mking of the rude tribes of Australia, we will briefly refer lo a second 
l)a|)er on the ceremony of initiation into manhixxl, by Mr. llowitt, in the same jour- 
nal for May. The writer has not only frequently witnessed this ceremony, but ha> 
himself jwssed thn)Ugh the ordeal, so that a more conqK'tent narrator could hardly 
be desired. He tells us that the custom, with local variations is found all over the 
continent, and serves to bind the in<lividual tribes into larger communities. Inoon- 
nection with other ceremonies which are intended to impress upon the youth the im- 
porl.ince of the larger life ujion which he is about to enter, much instruction is given 
concerning his moral and social duties, as these are understotxl by his tribe. Mr. 
Howitl's second account differs considerably from his first in the details, but the 
j>rinci|»al features .ire so nearly the same that we need not further allude to it. 

I'ndkr the title. The JOtyni<»logy of the Turkish Numerals, we find a ^aperbyUr- 
S. W. Koclle. in the Joiirutd of the Royal Asiatii Society for April, some acciHini of 
Avhidi will inlfre>l our readers. 

The Turkish language has in\enled distinct names for the units, the ten*, caie 
hundre<l, and one thousand; and J )r. Koelle thinks he has earned the honor of ha^' 
ing traced each of these back to its primitive signification, and having assigned tjtf 
true reason for its selection. The kev to the <liscoverv was fimnd bv the uTiierwhik 
he was prejuiring his TolygloUa Africana during a residence at Sierra l^one. i»^' 
ing iKcasion to inlenogaie hundreds of natives from every jxirl of the continent w 
Ahica concerning the numerals in their languages, he notice<l that they gcnertliy 
counted on their fingers, or fingers an<l toes, 'I'hose who had no number higher 
than \\s\: counted t)n <»ne hand only, then laid the objects aside and licgan ovcrigH*- 
The order of counting was always from tlie little finger to the thumb of thekft|V 
then from the same finger to the thumb of the right hand. The theory snggaUdtf 
these fact*; I >r. Koelle first tester! on the numerals of the Vei language, oTvCliV 
Africa, which he ha]t])ened to l>e studying at the time. He found that ^^ 
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•vcrj !illl«,' thai is. il was so called from Ihe lillle linger of Ihc left h»oil, 
with which the enamenilion began: /rus wtu Ihe 'companion;' tfn, tin 'slop,' when 
alt th« filieen vrere counted l luvaty, 'finished,' when ill ihe fingert and Iocs of mie 
pcTMin had been enamernted; /"rlj; 'two persons finished,' or ihc fingers anil kks 
have been o umbered Iwice. 

After lit. Koellc had removed lo Conslanlinople, he tmight lo find a similar liasis 
fur the names of ihe Turkish numerals. The following will rive sonic idea of ihe 
icsulls of his study, witl.oul going into details, He found thai ant meant ■■ fore- 
most." ihnt il, the first finger to Ik counted; rtiw signifies "addiiion;" «rrtii"'iop- 
mosl," referring to (he length of Ihe middle finger; /aur a the "pranter" or 
" pnshcr;" Jive i* Ihc '■ head," the Ihomb, from its position on the closed hand, be- 
ine still called Ihc "head-finger" in the Turkish dinleelai liiis Ihe "low" number, 
ihe Utile finger of the right hand being quite hubordinale lo the " head -finger " of 
the left; mr/t h Ihc " (oltawer," as being in itself weak and ohedieni lo ihe move- 
incniB of the litilc (ingcr: tfgilis the "teboundcr," from Ihe habit of snapping with 
Ihc middlf liiimT i}( llie right haml; HWf is ihc " toucher," fmni a characteriBtic act 
of the indi.'\ ttii^vr of the tnunc band; leu is "aside," that is, when men could count 
oaiy up lo leu i)il* articles were "put aside" to begin with a new set; /»'«n/v is 
" twice-reacbjne," I" 'he end o( a decade; Mirtf is "rest," after the Ihird decade; 
/arlyim " break;" .y»//i'. the "close;" tiity and levnfy properly mean"1iaving 
sixed" and "having sevencd," ihnl is, having performed the imeralion of counling 
.!...._. „; ,1 ,. — .!„„.. ;j-Aiy uad Hinely ate rea!ly formed by uniting the u— • 



and Ihe ten, but Ihe two are so disctiised as to be almost past recognition; kufdrti 

inemiB "fcce," " front," which probably indicates that at the ''~-~ ' '' ' ' ~ '' 

was Ihe highest number counted; Ihuutarid is from a verb " 



_ _...s all the other numbers. It will he seen from Ihc above outline, thai ihe in- 
genious scholar has apparently reached some very curious and striking results. It 
would be interesting to pursue the inquiry in other languages whose roots, like ihe 
Turkish, have not been so denuded as lo cf&ce their primitive meaninc- fjf course 
the danger in snA inquiries is Ihat the scholar shall be ted by an Bttnclive theory and 
a vigorous imagination to form conclusions which are not justified by a sober esti- 
inato of the facia. Whether Dr. Koeiie'^ judgment has been to any decree warped 
'ip.tflis way, we must leave lo Ihose who are more profound^ versed in Turanian 



AMERICAN ARCH.tOI.O(;V. 

MiCNiiBuiLuEHS AND THEIR MiiiRATioNs — A writer in theKansasaty Revitut 
tor March has taken (he ground that the Mound Builders first resided on Vancouver's 
Island, ami on llie north-wesl coast as ihe earliest home or cradle land and that from 
this region two streams of migration can lie iraced — oncdown the MisHouri river 
and Ihe other down the Saskatchewan and up the Red Kiver into the valley of the 
Mississippi. The theory is H good one, but ihc tame author says that garden beds 
are properly terraces, and that st)inil (nthsare common around the mounds, and tliat 
crutiforiTi mounds are ound ]x)inliiig wilh greal exactness to the cardinal points. 
The author aUosiiys lh.nl sjifcimens of pottery oin be collected among the mounds 
■which canncil ne ■lislini:iiislKri (rom Egpytian Mesopjtamian or Greet. The same 
auilior also siv-;ili.iiilH^li.ir.njuri:.iicsoI the Mound Builders is a low, retreating fore- 
?y differed from Indians and were one race from Von 
ila. The pyramids of the Cholula he compares to 
me temple mounds of the Mound Builders, and says that pyramids are found in 
Chaidei, India, China, Mexico, South America, as well ns Egypt. In reference to all 
thcsepointi we would say that HM stalemenls are imporlant it they are true. A half 
tmth sometimes proves as misleading as an nnlrulh. The Red Indians may have 
migrated from the northwest, but are ihe mounds found in their track ? The Ked 
Indians had retreating foreheads, but is this a characteristic of a typiod Mound Build- 
er's skull? A great resemblance may be found between Ihe races in America, but '^ 



,1'mS:" 



the resemblance enough lo prove all to have been of the same race ? The potter* in 

lewhal alike, and inrramids i 

Egypt, but are ihere no di^ences ii. ^^ 

The definite and specific points of difference between the Mound Builders and the 



America has some resemblance to the pottery of £cpyl, but it is very famt. 
pyramids of Choi ula and Kahokia are somewhat idike, and intramids do exh 
America as well as in Chnldea and Egypt, but are Ihere no di^ences in pyramids? 



oiher races, and between the different da,sses of Mound Builders sre what W- 

"o know before we trace Ibis people lo any line of migntion, or idenllf)' them with 
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any particular race. This is the fault not only with this writer but with maiw othen 
of much wider reputation. When it is said that the Mdund Builders were Indians, 
we want to ask what Mound Builders and wtiat Indians ? And when it is siid 
that the Mound Builders migrated, we want to ask what class of Mound Buildcn 
migrated and which way the migration took place? It will not answer to guess at 
anything in archaiology, for we are more likely to guess wrong than we are lo gness 
right. 

Moi'Ni>s IN MiNNKSoTA. — Mr. T. I^wis has explore<l mounds in various parts of 
Minnesota, and has described the situation of many cif them. According lo his re- 
port the mounds are most numerous in the vicinity of I^ke Minnetonka, butcxlend 
from this region, up the St. Croix River, up the Minnetonka River, <lown the Red 
River, on the Big Stone l^ke, on I.akc Traverse, near Winnepeg and Maniloha,and 
on the Mississippi river as far as Little Falls. A large tumulus, eighteen feel high, 
still exists on Dayton's bluff, near St. Paul. Ixmg mounds are found on Lake Min- 
netonka. f 

Dr. Sciilieman'N. — Harper's for May contains a full historical sketch of I)r. 
Schlicmann, which will have much inlcrost to our readers. The author, however, 
takes issue wilh Dr. Schliemann in his conclu>ions. 
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TV// Great RcU};ioHs. A Comparison of all Religions. Part II, by James Free- 
man Ci^vrk. Houghton, MiAlin & Co., New York. 

Mr. Clark says: We find that religions begin very differently. Some are slowly 
unfolded by gradual process out of the life of a nation or race, others come more ah- 
ruptly, not so much by development as by a kind of crisis. The first are theaborip- 
nal religions, the latter the historic. The sources of religion are three-fold, super- 
natural revelation, natural revelation by religious ideas planted in human nature, and 
the transformation of the exiwrience of the senses into something higher by a process of 
cvolu'ion, or by the imaginalion. Belief in disemlxxlied spirits is the lowest form. 
Animism, polvlheism, {Kinlhcism arc the gr.'idc>. MonolheiNm, the author thinks, is 
the j)roduct of historic religion. There are, however, signs of religious decay. The 
Mexican religion is the degenerate form of a higher faith. Idol worship is poljthc- 
ism pushed to its extreme limits. The worship of a triad is ivjlytheisni arrested, 
and the duad or dual system another phase or form of the arrested development 
The Per>ian or Vcdic, |)as>ed on into the Indian or iUidhistic, the one dual and the 
olher triad. The idol or fetich c(Miies very easily u|X)n the scene. l*'etich worsJiip 
continues to-day in the midst of civilization. The [xilytheism of Egj-pt inheretiinthe 
nature of thing's, the Divine elements were seen dwelling in nature. The di^nitie^ 
were imix'rsonal. The ]x)lylheism of (Ireece was anlhrojxjmorphic. The gods 
were divine men no longer representing sun, m(K)n, stars, thunder, clouds, dawn, 
fire, ocean, thdugli traces of this origin remain. Polytheism in India had another 
(luality. There were no abstract ideas as in the go<ls of Egypt, no pure humanities 
as in (ireece, but the forces of nature spiritualized into objects of reverence and 
love. The distinctions uKule by Mr. Clark are very wise and just. The book is a 
valuable one antl we have no doubt that our readers will want it. It is a Ixx^k which 
we can well recommend. 

..-/ VinJiratiou of Hie Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateurh^ by CHARFS Ellkut, D- 
D., IVi)fessor in llel)rewin I^nfayette College, J'lastern Pennsylvania. \Valden 
«S: Stovve. Cincinnati. 1S84. 

This little volume is an excellent answer to the many theories in reference to the 
•post .\I(»saic origin of the Pentateuch. The author first gives a historj' of the criti- 
cism, then reviews the ]K)sitions of the modern critics. lie denies the documcnUiy 
and the fragmentary theory; maintains that Elohim and Jehovah are used indiscrim- 
inately in all |)assages. He then lakes up the phrases which have been considotdH 
originating in a late |)erio<l of history, and so analyzes them as to Aow thtt tlw 
might have been written by Moses himself, s(mie of them, to be surliy guii^ip 
the legislation being prophetic, but the descriptions of events and locttilMlt 
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retrospective. The destructive critics do not seem to have much idea of dignity, 
morahty, or even common honeity, for they say that the authors of the lKX>k$ of Moses 
wrote out the laws after the days of exile from 600 to 450 15. C, and then ascrilied 
them to Moses, fixing their date as 1,000 years earlier. Religious teachers of th's 
kind now-a-days would hardly be considered worthy of trust, but the Hible made ip 
in this way is supposed by the critics to be just as trustworthy as ever. One illustra- 
tion drawn from American history is forcible. Referring to the priest cotle of laws, 
as of late origin the author say what would be thought of an act of the American 
Congress, at the present day, ordering the removal of Indians of New York, Penn- 
syl\*ania and New Jersey to an Indian Reservation in the West. 

Claris Rerum^ I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. Rev. XXII., 13. Published by F. A. Robinson cV Co., Norwich. 1883. 
142 iKiges. 

Perhaps tne best illustration of the tendency of thinkers to seek for the key for all 
things is found in the title of an anonvmous book called "Clavis Rerum," published 
by F. A. Robinson & Co., Norwich. The book does not state whether this is Norwich, 
Connecticut, or in some other world; but this is well, for evidently the author desires 
to get beyond all limitations of time and space. Thought is now purely abstract. 

'ill is kbit I )ook carries the subject into the clouds. "To all those who, in any 
branch of learning, whether concerning; the finite or the infinite, are seeking after 
truth, this essay is respectfully inscribed." We leave it with those to whom it is 
addressed to study ana see if they find in it the "Clavis Rerum." "The author has 
carefully explored for clues whereby he might be led toward that central pointy from 
M'hich alone the labyrinth of created nature could at once be seen and understood." 
Of course, if he has reached the central point, and found the key, we should all want 
to enter in and learn Bbout the secret things which he is to disclose. 

A ixissage of scripture begins and ends this book, but the whole process has gone 
l)cyond all material conceptions. Metaphysics have now taken up the clue. Cosmi- 
cil, theories, must, however, be carried through to the end. The attempt to make 
the same theory which has been ridden so hard through all the jxiths of world-mak- 
ing, must now be a Pegasus and rise to the height of universal thought. If he soars 
beyond our comprehension, so much the belter; ignorance is an aid to devotion." 

Elements 0/ l/el/rCiU fiv an Inductive Method y l)y W.M. R. Hari'KR, P. II. I). Chi- 
cago: American l*ublicali(m Society of Hebrew. Morgan Park 

Hebrew Vocabularies, by \Vm. R. IIarpkr. Chicago: American Publication Society 
of >Iebrcw. Morgan Park. 

The Hebrew Schools which have been established by Prof. \V. R. Haqwr, have 
introduced quite a new era of Semitic scholarship. The studies sii far arc elemen- 
tary, but will undoubtedly lead many to a love of Hebrew, and an admiration for the 
early primitive languages of history. There is nothing more charming than the 
Hebrew, when taken in its freshness and originality. The simplicity of the tongue 
renders it attractive. There is a freshness and beauty about it which even if there 
were no sacretl literature given by it would make it worthy of study. Il is |x>etical, 
-childlike, attractive. Prof. Hari)er has published these text-lK>oks as an aid to be- 
ginners. They are well printed an<l are simple enough in their arrangement for any 
person to take up, and l>y the aid of them, begin the study of Hebrew. C<»rrcs|>oml- 
cnce is all that is necessarv to carrv on (luile an extensive amrse, and this corres- 
pondence Prof. Haqxjr has made special arrangements for conducting. 

American Explorations in the he Zones^ by J*rof. J. K. Noirsk. D. I.othrop & Co., 
Boston. 578 pages. 

The recent expeditions under Licuts. Swatka and I )eLong, have revived interest 
in the Arctic regions. Prof. J. J'.. Noursc has i)rei)ared a volume which cimibines 
the record of all the exploring parlies into one general story. He commences with 
the ** Voyages of the Cal)ots," ot Davis and of Cook, then jxisses on to Sir John Frank- 
lin's expeditions, Kane's \'oyage, Explorations of Dr. I. A. Haves, The (!rinnell 
Expedition, Hall's second exj)ediiion, and finally reaches Delx>ng s. The lK>ok is 
designed as a review of the .Vmeric^n Kxj)lorations. It is splendidly illustrated, and 
is well printed, and is very attractive in its appearance, l^jihrop & Co. have the fac- 
ulty of making their books tasty and neat, and always give a fair ecpiivalent for the 
money in the art features of their works. This volume has the additional merit of 
-very valuable information furnishe<l in a condensed and interesting form. 
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Quota tioNs in the .\>r.' Testament^ by Crawford lIcnvKU. Toy. Charles Saibner's 
Son^i. New York, 1S84. 

(Quotations arc classifie*! under four lK"ad>: (i.) Those which agree Iwith with th*: 
Hei»rcw and the Septuaginl. (2.) Those whicli agree with the Sepluagint against 
tlic Hebrew. (3.) Those which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuaginl. (-%.•) 
'Hiose which agree with neither tiie IIei)rew nor the Septuaginl. l*rof. Toy niaiiv 
tains that the <iui»talions i^f the New Testament are made from the Septuagint'(Ire«jr V 
The Hebrew, he regards as a dead language in the time of Christ, hut the passa^<s 
show great freedom in quotation. The moUfication t»f the old testament text iMrint: 
sometimes intentional in order to bring into prominence an idea contained in t. le 
original, i'rof. Toy's Hue >cholar>hii> C(imes out m this volume, and the book is -an 
excellent contribution to critical liteiature. 

Horns StnnJiuaviau /.itcratiirc from the Most Attricnt Times to t^e Priiint^ "^y 
FRi-.l>r.RUK Horn, and translated by Rasmus l!. Anderson. .S. C. Grig^t'*» 
& (■()., Chicag»i. 

'The >tudy of Nor<e Literature has become attractive in this countr)'. Prof. J^- 
\\. .-Vmlerson has contribute<l very much to this result. 'This translation of K. "^^ - 
Horn's history of the literature is |x^rhai>s as valuable a wt>rk aN has Ijeen prescntt--*"*^- 
It contains a ihon^ugh analysis and discription of the old Norse literature, it treats ^ ^* 
the mi<l(lle age of the Scamlinavian literature, tfien jiasses on to modern I >anish, aiul*^ *^ ' 
ally ends with the literature of Sweden in the nineteenth ccnturj'. 'ITic first ixirt is t ^'^^ 
most valuable, although it is so condensed and C(mi|vict as to l>e hard reading. 'I' 1>*^ 
work is scholarly and exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the whole field of Scc»- '■ ' 
dinavian literature. FInc hundred jxiges of closely printed matter, with exccllei^"'^ 
j.>a|»er, giunl binding, and substantial instructive reading, makes a valuable hoc -^^ ' 
one which all students of Norse literature will l)e glad to .secure. 

The Apostolit- /-'itt'iers ait.i the A/'o/oj^ists of the Seeond Century^ pp. 203. $0.60. 

The Fathers of the Third Century, [ij). 21 1. $0.60. I). Aj>]>leton & Co., New Vor ^- 

These \\\o little crown Svo. volumes bound in sober blue, suggestive <»f "hi tJ-^ 
theohigy," are of a series as named above, e<lited by I'rof. (ieorge P. Fisher of Ysa-^*^ 
'Theological Seminary, and each of these was prejttred l)y Rev. (ieorge .\. Jackso'*'" 
'They sup))ly a long felt want. In a co.njxict sjKice we have a brief sketch of tx<^^^ 
prominent writer, of the |)eri(vl covered, and then follows a most judicious scleclio'^ 
of the writings, wliich, sd far as we are able to judge, have been faithfully translate" - 
In the tir>.l voiuijic wc have such as (lament's ** lCj)istle to the Corinthians," Ignatiu =- 
" JOpisllc to I'olycarp," "The Shepherd of llermas," etc. 'These are nc»w oftere*! »** 
in Ijigland whcri* all can nadily consult them. Fvery minister needs them f't.'**" 
handy n fercn'.w :\\m\ iiilcliigent laymen will find them \aluable. \V. .S. H. 

The ./;■,• Tenif^idtton of Anieruan Chri.ytian.\ and Christ's trii'n Methods of iiainr»^jf 
the I'/r/.-'y an/ the A'im^'do/f/, l>y \V. S. 'J'ym-.R. -Vnson 1>. Randolph A: Co- • 
New \'<.>rk. 

'The coni])ari>on between the teinjUalions of Christ and the ordinary' temi>talions "■ 
hunuinily is 111 '^hi^ book carrii'<l out in a very ]>ractical and MUggestive way. Vh* 
b(Kik is "an improvi;inent " of the temptati<»n, and as such contains verj* devoliof*** 
reading. 'J*he subjedive method of treating the subject is followed out in part, th* 
experience of every indi\idual appealed to. 'Hie objective methcnl is also followed <7'*' 
and anali'giLs between the temptations of (.'hrist an»l the temptations of Christiinit? 
arce\hil>ile(lliv hisiorv. 

TrittK. ani I'ntruth.^- of Ewdution, bv ImiN B. Dri'ry, 1). I). Anson I». Ra"" 

111 • '*• ' 

dulj.li vV ('(!., New York. 

'The hi.itus between aj)es and man is so great as to be a serious stumbling block i* 
the way of anv theory of gradual nuKliiieation. *' Is it l»otlily form or inlclligencc thrf 
is man's chief characlerisiie-'" "The exidence is accumulativewhich serves todispro** 
the no^iulate of mnterialiNiic and agnostic evolution." 'These quotations give an Kto 
as tr) the oliject and intent of the b<»ok. 'The treatment of ihc subject is iMiwr 
from the thetilogical sjile, but the ]^ositions taken are attcnde<l with much fixoW* 
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LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 

THE HINDOO MVTHOI-OGV. 

Of all mythologies, that of the Hindoos is probably the most 
interestinf:^, as it is historically the most important. By it we 
obtain a key to the meaning of those Greek and Roman myths 
which form an important portion of our art and literature; in it 
we have the only elaborate and complete system of polytheism 
enshrined in a written shape in all its stages. Moreover these 
writings arc worthy of our study for their own sake as art, as 
well as for the religious history contained in them. Yet they 
are little read and less understood. Before entering on the main 
central system of Aryan Polytheism, I must premise that here, 
as elsewhere, the ancestral worship had not been extirpated. 
The Pitaras, or fathers, were still adored in the Vedas, and have 
hymns addressed to them like the other gods. Neither do we 
find that animal and plant worship had disappeared. The 
study of this portion of Hindoo religion is vxTy interesting; but 
my altogether limited work will only allow me, to-day, to speak of 
their Polytheism in its stricter sense. The principal deities are 
gathered together in the Adityas, who correspond to the deities 
of the Norse, and Olympic gods of the Greeks. As to the clas- 
sification we now have no better guide than the oldest of Vedic 
commentators Yaska, who says : " There are three deities. Agni, 
whose place is on the earth. Vayu or Indra, whose place is in 
the air, and Surya, whose place is in the sky." The latest of 
these worships was no doubt that of Agni, the Eire. This god 
is represented as a red man with thin lips and short arms, riding 
the ram, with flames issuing from his mouth. He lives with 
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men. He is the priest of the house who rises before the dawn, 
the messenger between gods and men, who takes up the hymns 
and oblations, and brings down the gods to the place of sacrifice; 
he is the mediator. He lives in the two pieces of wood that 
produce fire by friction. His mother cannot nourish him, he is 
fed on clarified butter ; in later developments he embraces all 
the creation in his being; he is fire in the sacrifice, lightning in 
the air, sunflame in the sky, he is Agni-Surya-Vayu. And this 
brings him into direct contact with Vishnu, who is of subordi- 
nate importance in the Veda, but afterwards completely replaced 
Agni. " Vishnu '* in the Rig " strode over the south region of 
the earth; Vishnu strode over this [universe] ; in three places 
he planted his steps. -J'- * * =*^ Vishnu, the unmanageable 
l)reserver, strode three steps." This to. me means that the 
sacrificial fire, which is a dwarf at first, in three steps takes pos- 
session of earth, air and heaven ; this fire being but the mere 
altar fire lit by Agni himself in the early morning. The usu- 
ally adopted interpretation that Vishnu is the sun and that his 
three steps are his rising, his culmination at noon and his set- 
ting seems to be very forced and artificial. Moreover the com- 
mentators Sayjinacarya recognized in Vishnu the god of three-fold 
manifestation, Agni, Surya, Vayu, that is Agni himself, A 
closer comparison of Vishnu as represented in the Rig with 
Agni confirms this. Vishnu established ,the heavens and the 
earth; Agni stretched them out; Vishnu contained the world in 
his three strides. A<;ni is the swift messenger who in the repre- 
sentations of him has been less? Vishnu with Indra made the 
atmosphere wide, stretched out the world, made the sun, dawn 
and fire, and received the homage of Varuna. Agni stretched 
out heaven and earth, formed the sun, made all that flies, walks, 
stands or runs. All the gods do homage to him. I cannot see 
any reason for making Vishnu a sacrifice, nor do his pictorial 
representations do so ; they make him a black god dressed in 
yellow with four arms holding a club, a quoit, a conch-shell and a 
lotus, and he rides o\\ a gander, the lightning-bird. This last 
trait is surely conclusive as to Vishnu's nature. 

Another fire deity is Tvashtar. His nature and character are 
universally admitted. He is the Hephaetus, the Vulcan, the 
Tubal Cain of the \'eda. He sharpens the axe for Brihaspati 
and forges the thunderbolts for Indra. A third fire deity is 
Savitar; he is not the Sun, but the golden sun-glow before sun- 
rise. He is golden eyed, golden handed, golden tongued. HuJ 
chariot is drawn by white footed steeds. His golden arms 
stretched out in supplication, reach across the sky. He is prayed 
to to conduct the souls of the departed to the abode of the 
righteous. He is therefore a horizon god, who passes to both 
worlds, the under and the upper, and is certainly not the «" 
his strength. He is like Agni the son of the waterf 
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napat); the other gods follow him." He is evidently a sunrise, not 
a sun god. 

A fourth deity of this class is Pushan. He is like Savitar, 
usually reckoned as a sun god. I strongly differ from this. If 
he is to be reckoned as a sun god then all the gods may be so; at 
any rate all the Adityas who are in the Brahma Purana identified 
with the sun. Pushan in the sky beholds the whole universe, is 
the guide of travelers, the protector of cattle. He is the para- 
nymph of marriage ceremonies, is constantly traveling, especially 
as the guide of the spirits of the dead to the next world. He is 
the Hindu Hermes; the Twilight. The identification of Hermes 
with the Wind has misled some mythologists as to the nature 
of Pushan. At the funeral ceremonies of the Brahmins, these 
words are sung: " May Pushan convey thee onward on thy 
distant road. May Savitar place thee where the righteous abide!" 

Closely connected with Pushan are the Asvins; indeed some- 
times they see«^ to be identical with him. They have one wife 
in common, Surya, daughter of Savitar, but Surya is also beloved 
of Pushan, and is given to him by the gods. Surya is Pushan' s 
sister, hence Pushan is the son of Savitar. Surya is in fact merely 
a weakened reflexion of Savitar, the sun glow; and all the day- 
break gods the Twilight, the red Dawn, the golden Sunrise, 
form an inseparable group. The Asvins are the earliest light- 
bringers of all. They are the peep o' day preceding the Dawn. 
They ran a race with Soma (who is here clearly the moon and 
not the planet of that name), for the hand of Surya. They are 
connected with marriage like Pushan. 

And yet one more deity belongs to this group — Ushas the 
Dawn. She is almost the only goddess, who has distinct per- 
sonality in the Veda. To her the most poetic hymns are 
addressed there, and in the hands of Professor Max Miiller she 
has grown into the prototype of mostly all the Greek goddesses. 
I believe this to be a mistaken idea, and that most of the Greek 
goddesses are fully correlative to Hindu gods. Nevertheless, I 
do not wish to understate her importance, and if I say little 
about her now% it is because her meaning and character are un- 
disputed. It is through her, the ever young, that the worship- 
pers are awakened, and the sacrificial fires lighted. The souls 
of the departed go to her or to Savitar. She is the friend of the 
Asvins, the wife or mother of Surya, the lord of Agni, the sister 
or mother of the night. 

Of this group of fire deities, Ushas and the Asvins, although 
largely worshipped, and Agni still more so, never attained ad- 
mission into the group of the Adityas. This indicates that these 
gods of sacrifice, so closely connected with ancestor worship, 
were displaced by the storm and sun deities, and in spite of the 
abundant popularity of their worship, were never placed by the 
pritsthood on a level with them. It is true that Vishnu, Tvash- 
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tar, Piithivi and Savitar were alternately placed in the twelve 
gods, but they were the last four in the list, and did not form part 
of the earlier group of eight, still less of the earliest group of six. 
It was from this fact that Hephaesus (Tvashtar") got his name 
Yavishtha, the youngest or last adnnitted. He was certainly not 
the voungest in anv ordinary sense, and when they were ad- 
mitted it was only as a form of sun god. In the Brahma Pur- 
ana, after a list of the twelve deities, manv of whom could not 
possibly originally have been sun gods, we read: ••These are 
the twelve splendors of the sun, the supreme spirit, who through 
them pervades the universe." This throws a flood of light on 
other mythologies, but at the Egyptian shrine the sun is the 
supreme lord of all. It is clear that the earliest worships, ^uch 
as those of Ptah, the fire, and Chnum, the water, have been 
assimilated to ihe sun eclipse, although we are unable to have 
ihem in a separately existing independence. 

I must now pass to the consideration of the storm gods. The 
mo^t important of these is Indra. Indra, Agni and Surya ob- 
tained precedence over the other gods by sacrifice: and the 
number of hymns in the figure addressed to Indra and 
Agni, shows tliat of the Asvin, the two popular gods were 
tliosc two, however the priesthood might advocate the wor- 
ship of the .Sun. In a climate where the Sun's heat is to be 
drcudcd, where the absence of rain is the <rreatest of curses. 
Hex: to the hereditary worshij) of the sacrifice, comes the ado- 
r:tliun of the Rain and Thunder, the Storm gods. The wor- 
^hipL-r^ of Indra claimed for him the title ot twin brother cf 
Au'ni- His i^reatenemv is X'itra Drouirhl. Intoxicated with the 
S'Tiici drink he rushes like a bull on \'itra also, and the strag- 
gling clouds mert, who restrain the rain from falling. He issu- 
preriieiy the thunder god: he developed into his present form 
afUT tlie >eparation of the various branches of the Aryan stock, 
a- :.i>niime shows, which is peculiar to India, and is connected 
A iil'i ihe word India, sa]"), drop, /'. t\,soma sap and rain shower. He 
ha^ appropriated functions which originally belonged lo Dvaus, 
a- :- evident by comparisons with the Greek and I.atin correla- 
::';ri> of Dyau^, viz., Zeus and Jupiter. He has therefore strictly 
Til correlative in (ither deities, bui his followers, the troops of 
M iru- s. the pounders are reproduced in Mars and Ares. These 
Maruts are ^on»^ of Rudre, who is of little import in the \'eda, 
•:.M;:4ri in the latter worship he developed into the dreadful 
.^:*..-., liie destroyer. \'aya, the wind god. is scarcelv distin- 
gui^ht'ble from ilie Maruts on the one hand and from Indra on 
:'.•: '/.iier. He is >onittimes called Marut. and is ideniiried with 
1:.(\t : " ' ■ ancient commentators. \'ava most nearlv corresponds 
V. :*.]. ' Kii. or rather corresponds "with Hvaus. ^'eda and 
]<.:■::;■. «.":o not attain a place in the Adiiyas, Indra does; sonae- 
:;::.-. - i:nder his name Gorkra and Purandara, sometimes into 
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The other storm, Aditya, is Parjanva, the rain cloud. There 
IS little, if any, distinction hetween him and Indra; he is, how- 
ever, distinctly separated from him in the lists; in several oi 
them he replaces Vivasvat, who is in my opinion identical with 
him. This is so unlike the general opinion that Vivasvat is the 
sun, that it maj' be worth while to examine it more closely. 
From the Suto|ialra Brahman, it appears that Adili had eight 
sons. But there weie only seven whom men call the Aditya 
deities, for she bore the eighth Martlanda undeveloped into 
any distinction of shape. The Aditya god.f said: If in his nat- 
ure he does not resemble us, it wiU be fatal, come let us shape 
him. The pieces which they cut off him and threw away be- 
came an elephant. He whom ihcy so shaped was the Aditya 
Vivasvat. From the Brahman Hiy Veda, it appears that he 
was twin brother to Indra. Again, Matanisvan is the messen- 
ger of Vivasvat when he brings down Agni from heaven. In 
the Rij von 69-20; May the shaft of Vivasvat, the poisoned ar- 
row not strike us before we are old. In .\ 17:1. Ivashtar 
makes a wedding for his daughter. The whole world assem- 
bles. The mother of Yama, the wedded wife of the great Vi- 
vasvat disappeared. Thej' concealed the immortal bride Irora 
mortals. Slaking one of like appearance, they gave her to 
\'ivasvat. Saranya bore the two Assims, and when she had 
done so she deserted Jicr first twins. In the Nimkta, xii, 10, we 
are further informed that Saranya in form of a mare was fol- 
lowed by Vivasvat in form ot a horse and bore to him the Assims. 

The previous horses were Yama and Yami,* The son of the 
Subtituted Savares was Manu. Max. Miiller says, Vivasvat is 
the skv, Savanya the dawn, Yama and Yami, day and night. 
Dr. iVfuir says, '■ Vivasvat is the lirmament expanding to the 
light through the approaching light," Savanya is the " dark and 
cool air heated and set in motion by the approach of the rising 
Sim," Sir G, Cox says, Vivasvat is the sun. I do not in the 
least understand the interpretation of these gentlemen and very 
likely my own may tj some seem equally unfounded. It has, 
however, the merit of explaining certain corrected Greek and 
Norse myths. The parents ol' Yami and Yama are in R. V. 
X. 10, said to be the Gard horse Apve Yosha, the Cen- 
taur and his watery wife. I do not see how these can be any 
thing but the thunder cloud and the mist. This explains the 
horse forms of Vivasvat and Savanya and the cognate myths 
o£ Ixion and Nephele. The horse Cronus and Philyra, the hor.se 
Poseidon and Uemecer Erinys, who is plainly Savanya; which 
in turn cast light on the birth of Castor and Pollux Helen and 
Clytemnester the offspring of Zeus and Lida; Zeus in this 
story being disguised in a cloud-shape as a swan is not appear- 
ing In his majesty as the Heaven. 
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These two Adityas, Indra and Vivasvat, form the concluding 
twin pair of the list of the eight children of Aditi, the remaining 
six are Sun and Light deities. 

The first pair of twins produced by Aditi were Dhatri and 
Aryaman. Dhatri, the creator, is but slightly noticed in the 
Veda; but in one list, and that probably the earliest, he is re- 
placed by Daksha. In Rig x, 72, 4, we read Daksha sprang 
from Aditi and Aditi from Daksha. Roth says that Daksha 
means spiritual power and Aditi eternity. Max Miiller says: 

** Aditi is the visible infinite, visible by the naked eye. 
The endless exi>anse beyond the earth, beyond the sky.** 

Muir says she is ** a personification of universal all- 
embracing nature;" others say she is the sky, and some 
later Hindoo writings identify her with the earth. It is 
of great importance to get true views on this point as Max 
Miiller's whole theory hinges on it. I confess my absolute ina- 
bility to reconcile the reciprocal generation of Daksha and Aditi 
with any of these theories. It is noticeable, indeed, that this 
the most remarkable thing known about these devices is quietly 
shelved by modern interpreters. It stands in the wav of their 
metaphysical solutions. But if any thing is clear it is that only 
some rhythmical or constantly recurring phenomena, such as 
Day and Night, Summer and Winter, Birth and Death, or the 
like, can be symbolized by this pair of deities. I have no doubt 
that Day and Night, Light and Darkness, was their original 
meaning. Dhatri or Daksha will then be the creative Dav, Aditi 
the Night. How the idea of Infinity is connected with 
that of Darkness is too well known to any one who has 
been afraid of the dark in his childhood: Now the same 
idea is connected w^ith the earth as being the only thing 
recognizable in truth when the heaven is shut out from 
sight is clearly illustrated by the Greek fjod- 
desscs Leto and Dcmetcr, who indifferently occupy the same 
place among the Olympic deities. The husband of Aditi is 
Aditya or Casyapa. To completely understand his position, we 
must remember that there is another form of this principal pair 
of deities, viz.: Dyaus and Prithivi. From them all the gods 
are said to have sprung, as the Adityas from Casvapa and 
Aditi. Dyaus, the universal parent and creator, as Dhatri 
(Daksha) is. But no one doubts that Dyaus-pater is the same as 
the Zeus-pater, Dies-pater. Jupiter, the Heaven father, or Day 
father, and Prithavir is the earth. There can be now little difB- 
culty in recognizing the innate connection between Dhatri. the 
creator, Daksha, the day, Casyapa Aditya, the husband ofAditi, 
Dyaus, the day sky, on the one hand, and that between Ana- 
man, the dark, Aditi, the night, Prithavir, the earth, on the ' 
These are all but slightly differing aspects of the same 
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Mosl inlimately connected with this pair are the two next twins 
of Aditi, Mitsa and Varana. Mitsa scarcely evur is mentioned 
alone, and botK of them continually are associated with Arva- 
man. In many texts thfse ihret; are spoken of as if they were 
all the Adityas, Mitsa noted in the ciay, Varana in the night. 
Milsa is the bri;,'ht blue sunlit dav, Varana the starry, cloudless 
night skv. They difter from Dyaus and Arj'aman in the ab- 
sence of clouds. ■ But in the latter developments or Hindoo 
mytholofjv, when the heavenly bodies were supposed to float 
shipvvise on an aerial sea, while this sea was inclosed with the 
world-surrouniling ocean that had not been penetrated by man 
nor Varana, ihe fjod of the star sky, became the god 6( the 
ocean like the god Poseidon. The remaining pair, Amsa and 
Rhaja, are of much less note in the Vedas. There seems to bi^ 
uncertainly in regarding Rhaja as a sun-god. I would regard 
Amsa as a moon-god. as being tite nearest twin brother of the 
sun. The great sun-god, however, is never mendoned by name, 
i.omhin, «;. R J. G. f'l.EAy. 



THE ANCIENT DATKS IN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH 
K AMERICA. 



The only region in South America which has a continuous 
history is that of which the present State of Peru is the centre. 
The one incontestible early date in the history of Peru is the arri- 
val of Francesco Pizarroat Guayaquil. Tliere he heard of the em- 
pire of the Incas. and resolved to conquer it. This was in 1 524 
under the Inca, Huayna-Capac. who died the following year. Ac- 
cording to information which seems incontrovertible, and which 
results from the chronology established by Velasco, the most 
trustworthy historian of these countries, the sum total of the 
regna! years ot Huayna-Capac (fifty years) and of his two pre- 
decessors, Tupac-Vupangui (thirty-six years) and Yupangui the 

eat (thirty-nine yearsi, forms a total of one hundred and fif- 

!n years; so that the duration of the so-called government of 
the IncBs, during which Peru was under a despotic communism 
begins in the year 1410 of our era. 

We remark that beyond this date we fall into a mythological 
period which includes two or three personages who are merely 
personifications of ideas. The first, dating backwards, is a so- 
called Pachacetec. whose name signifies jubilee, or a chronolog- 
ical century. Tlie second, called Viracocha recalls a certain 
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divinity, or rather a divine manifestation which became incarnate 
in one of the Incas. Garcilasso de la Vega attempts to group 
round these names some events, which are far from filling up the 
one hundred and ten years which he attributes to them. The 
first, at least, of these two names must be suppressed, as has 
been already done by Balboa, Oliva, and even by Montesinos. 
There still remain seven Incas whose reigns give a total 
which carries us back to the year 1257 of our era, the final date 
of the pretended reign of Manco-Capac, who himself is but an 
allegory of the period of formation. Such is the true duration 
of the dynasty of the Incas, and this is proved by various lines 
of arguments. 

The most important of these sovereigns is Mayta-Capac who, 
in the year 1230, made the conquest of the country of the 
Aymaras, that is to say of the chain of mountains called the Sierra, 
which extends to the south of the valley of Cuzco; this is the 
seat of government. This chain which contains the highest 
mountains and plateaux of the new continent, has in its center 
the celebrated Lake of Titicaca, whence the Incas claim their 
origin, and the islands of which contain their principal monu- 
ments. To the south of this lake, in the most elevated part of 
the plateau, the army of Mayta-Capac found the ancient cit}' 
of Tiahuanaco which the few inhabitants of the country asserted 
had been abandoned for 1 50 years; this takes us back to the 
date 1 170, long anterior to the establishment of the kingdom of 
the Incas. Cieza de Leon, a young scholar whom Charles V 
had ordefed to make a journey of exploration in the territories 
of the Incas, visited Tiahuanaco about 1545, and he found there 
the tradition still existing of the expedition of Mayta-Capac, and 
even of the impression which these monuments had produced 
on his companions. 

The first observation to be made is that the works had been 
suddenly interrupted by some unknown catastrophe, for the 
buildings have remained unfinished, and many blocks of stone 
are only half cut ; but no one, either at that epoch, or since, has 
been able to tell who were the artisans. In the journey which 
he made in 1833, Alcide d'Orbigny re-discovered these ruins in 
the same condition in which Cieza de Leon had described them. 
The publicity given to these discoveries excited the cupiditv' of 
the countrymen of Bolivar, to wliom the ruins of Tiahuanaco 
now belong. They were used as a public quarry whence the 
government of Bolivia extracted materials for the construction 
of churches, and private persons for their houses. Statues 
were easily ])ared down and formed into rollers for the fabrica- 
tion of chocolate. Never has barbarism caused so much de- 
struction as the pretended civilization of these degenerate 
descendants of the Spaniards. In 1846 Castelnau could slfll 
see a part of these remains, but in 1873 Squier found only then* 
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left the size of which had happily defied the skill of the work- 
men of the country. If there still exist two colossal statues, 
two great monolithic doors, and some enormous sculptured 
blocks, it is only because these masses resisted all the attempts 
of the inhabitants of La Paz to blow them up with gunpowder. 
It is evident that this people are descendants of a country which 
was colonized by ihe Vandals. 

Squier, when he saw what remains of these ruins of Tiahuan- 
aco, was transported with the greatest enthusiasm. This cele- 
brated traveler, who had visited all the curiosities of the New 
World, did not scruple to explain that these remains are 
superior to all else that America possesses, and perhaps, adds 
he, to the most admired remains of the whole world. This is 
going a little too far. Nevertheless, we may grant that the 
buildings of Tiahuanaco were the finest of all America, and that 
the masonry is as perfect as anything that can be found else- 
where. It is a mistake to attempt to compare this masonry and 
these methods of construction with those of Greece, Etruria 
and Rome. The Greeks employed generally a method which 
consisted of squared blocks of white marble, fitting perfectly 
without mortar, and joined together on the inner side by clamps 
of copper. At Tiahuanaco they are not squares but great 
blocks, usually sculptured in intaglio, a practice absolutely un- 
known to the Greeks. It is true that mortar is replaced by 
clamps; but in addition the superposed blocks are bound together 
by a bar of copper, which is let in vertically to the whole height 
of the wall. The Etruscans and Romans built with equal and 
symmetrical blocks, and they employed cement or mortar to 
bind them together. On the contrary, at Tiahuanaco the blocks 
are of the largest possible dimensions, cut at a very acute angle, 
and laid immediately one over the other without the least trace 
of cement. Lastly, there is one special characteristic of these 
buildings, it is the employment of piers, not as with us formed 
of pillars built up, but monoliths, each side of which is cut 
out to receive the head of the nearest block, which fits into it 
like a tenon in a mortise. This system of construction is abso- 
lutely unique, and resembles none of the classical methods 
already painted out, and still less those more ancient methods of 
the Pelasgians, the Phoenicians and the Egyptians. 

The ^reat diiliculty is to Know whence came the builders 
and the materials of these monuments. It is useless to seek in 
a southerly direction; all our attention will be directed to the 
north, from the shores of the Lake Titicaca to Mexico. The 
materials are not found on the spot ; they do not exist there, but 
are met within quarries either to the west of the Lake Titicaca, 
or on the shores of the Lake Umayo which is in the same 
district. This first indication may put us on the right track; 
but it does not tell us who were the marvellous engineers who 
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knew how to transport in one block the wonderful pieces which 
contemporary savages are quite incapable of lifting, and who 
have covereci them with sculptures so delicate that we really 
know not with what style of art the bas-relief of the principal 
door of the temple can be compared. What was the object of 
the building of Tiahuanaco? What use could all this be put tor 
Situated at 4,200 metres given by Markham 12,156 meters 
(13,779 feet 6 inches). Tiahuanaco is uninhabitable for six 
months of the vear; it is therefore a dream to seek there the 
capital of an empire of the Aymala which has never existed, 
and the capiial of which, in any case, would be found in the 
habitable regions to the west of the lake, and particularly at 
Hatum-colla, which was in fact the capital of a district. We 
must acknowledge then that Tiahuanaco was but a place of 
pilgrima^je resorted to in the summer season only. It results 
therefore that the suspension of the work, and the abandonment 
of the locality are not the issue of a simple conquest or of a dis- 
placement of political power, but are doubtless the consequences 
of an invasion of barbarians which rendered the country hence- 
forward uninhabitable. It is necessary at once to clear up this 
important point. 

Since the voyage of circumnavigation of Dumont d* Urville, 
in 1839, the identity of the inhabitants of Polynesia (the Archi- 
pelagos of Gambier, and the Society Isles), with those of 
the southern point of South America, who are known under 
the name of Patagonians, has been admitted by all. PVom cer- 
tain indications, which we cannot dwell upon here, it may be 
supposed that the emigration would date back to 600 years be- 
fore the above cited date; and by straining the calculations a 
little wc arrive very near to the date of the abandonment of 
Tiahuanaco. Now, among the traditions of Peru, there was a 
memory according to which the Peruvians formerly inhabited 
Tucuman, and the banks of the River Pilcomayo, whence they 
had been expelled by an invasion of barbarians. The fact is so 
much the more probable because the Peruvians are of the same 
race as the Araucanians who anciently possessed Chili, and who 
now inhabit the southern parts of the Cordillera. Relating to this 
tradition, Santa Cruz Pachacuti, the national historian, but a 
fervent Catholic, has thought himself bound to make it coincide 
with the commencement of our era, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity of identifying the Apostle St. Thomas with the mythical 
personage Tounassa, whose history M. Castaing has related ii^ 
the legend of the white man. (An'/u'irs of the Awtrican Society-) 
In his opinion the abandonment of Tiahuanaco is connected 
with the retreat of the Peruvians, or more correctly of the 
Quichuas, driven out of Tucuman by the Patagonian Theuel- 
ches and others, and who took refuge first on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca, and afterwards in the valley of Cuzco. 
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The true Aymalas had, however, preserved the western shore 
of the lake. Their city and their buildings have no connection 
with those of thelncas, or even with those of Tiahuanaco. Cer- 
tainly the Aymares have always been skillful masons, and it is 
beyond doubt that they were the artisans who made the best 
works of the Incas, but their monuments have an entirely dis- 
tinct character. We do not speak here of the Chidpas or tombs 
raised high above the ground ; a description has been given of 
them by M. deSartiges, minister of France, and by M. Castaing 
[The Architecture and the Arts of the Ajicient Inhabitants of Peru) 
at the International Congress of Ethnographical Science in 1878. 
There is nothing like them, either in Peru or elsewhere, unless it 
is perhaps in the country of Tunis. 

Our attention is particularly attracted to the collection of 
monuments united in the peninsula of Sillustani, bathed by the 
waters of the lake of Umayu. Squier does not hesitate to 
declare that what he calls the Sun circle of Sillustani is "so like 
the Sun circle or Druidical circle of England, and of several 
other countries of northern Europe and of Asia, that the differ- 
ence can hardly be distinguished." Such is not the opinion of 
M. Castaing. The stones of the Cromlechs are isolated and are 
fixed directly in the earth; whilst those of Sillustani are joined 
together so as to form a wall, and they rest upon a foundation 
of masonry. In any case, they resemble nothing in Peru or in 
America, and they do not give the key to the origin of 
Tiahuanaco. 

Going northward we find in the neighborhood of Guayaquil 
and of Quito the ancient kingdom of the great Chimu, which 
is entirely covered with constructions of a different character 
from those of Peru. We meet there with enormous tumuli 
pierced with burial caves, sometimes divided according to sex 
and age; with immense palaces only the foundations of which 
remain; with prisons which are a model of the cellular system; 
with halls entirelv covered with inextricable labvrinths, with a 
facing of stucco reproducing the designs of mats and shawls; 
with vaulted chambers which were incrusted with ornaments 
of gold and silver. All these wonders were the products of an 
art which had its centre in these districts, and which seems to 
date back to the Xth Century of our era. In fact, according to 
the information gathered by Velasco, the kingdom of Quito, 
and of the great Chimu had lasted 550 years, that is to say, 
from 925 to 1475, the epoch of their annexation to Peru. These 
works were attributed to a race of men from the north and who 
were called Caras, and who had wandered for about 200 vears 
before fixing themselves. We must then place the first appear- 
ance of the Caras about the middle of the Vlllth centurv of our 
era; their earliest work consists of the wells hollowed, in the 
rocks which are still to be seen at Point St. Helena to the east of 
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Guayaquil. We know that the word Cara signifies man, and 
by extension, warrior; some attempted to derive Caribe, and 
Guarani from this word, although there is no evident relation 
between these races and the Caras. The Peruvian traditions 
represent these latter as formidable giants, vicious, but skillful 
artists, especially in cutting the diamond. 

To resume the study of the Peruvian regions furnishes the 
following dates: 

Arrival of the Caras, artists and huilders VlITth Century. 

MarkhavC:^ Establisliment of the Kingdom of Quito Xth Ccntur)'. 

dates ar.e. Abandonment of Tiahuanaco ) ., viTfi, r* « 

I02 1 Commencement of the i)eriod of Manco-Capac S *"*^- ^^^^^ century. 

1062 Foundation of the Kmpirc of Incas by Sinchi-Rocca, 1257 

1 162 Exj)edition of Mayta-Ca|jac to Tiahuanaco 1320 

1400 Communistic organization of Titu-Vui>anqui 1410 

1526 Death of Huayna-Cai»ac 1525 

All the other dates of South American history depend more 
or less on these, whose exactness has just been established 
above. 

A. Caistaino, 

Secretaire Generaly 
de la Societe-American de France. 

47 Avenue, I)U(iuesne, France. 



MARVELOUS CURES AT EPIDAURUS. 

Epidaurus was the most famous seat of the worship of J^^- 
culapius in antiquity, and it was thither that the Romans during 
the third century B. C. in time of pestilence sent an embassy to 
convey the god to Rome ; and from the same ancient seat the 
rites were carried to Per^jamus, Cyllcne, and many other points. 
Strabo (378) says that the temple is always full of suppliant 
invalids and of consecrated tablets upon w'hich the cures were 
inscribed; and to the latter custom Plinv attributes the founda- 
tion of medical science. Pausanias, in the second centurv of our 
era, has the followin<^ note (ii. 27 ): 

*' Within the precincts (of the temple at Epidaurus) there 
stand six slabs (they were more numerous in former days), upon 
which are inscribed the names of men and women who have 
been cured by ^Esculapius, and the maladv also with which 
each sullered, and how they were cured. The inscription is in 
the Doric dialect." 

These stehe ditVered from the ordinary tablets erected *« 
individuals, as may be inferred from these passages; and 
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now know that they contained a collection of many individual 
records of former years, probably renewed by the priests from 
tablets going to decay, or from the traditions ot the temple, if 
some were not manufactured. 

In previous numbers of the Antiquarian, mention has been 
made of the excavations which the Archaeological Society, of 
Athens, was conducting on the site of the temple at Epidaurus. 
In the last number of their Ephomeris for 1883, the account of 
their discoveries is continued bv P. Kabbadias, who has charge 
of the work. As they were nigging about seven metres from 
the north wall of the temple they came upon a long building, 
in which they hit upon the wall oi a mediaeval house. On tak- 
ing down this wall they found more than twenty pieces of in- 
scribed slabs built into it, nine of which, on being fitted together, 
formed a slab nearly complete: the others also fitted together, 
but did not supply the whole, and the inscription is accordingly 
withheld from publication at present, in hopes that it may be 
completed by further excavations. The entire slab on being 
read was perceived to be, beyond doubt, one of the very stela:? 
referred to bv Pausanias. It records about twenty marvelous 
cures, nearly all of which are furnished with a short caption to 
indicate the subject-matter. The record is so unique and opens 
so fresh a page in ancient life, that we do hot hesitate to give it 
nearly entire. It may be classed as one of the rare cases in the 
dtsert-land of inscriptions. Its dialect is Doric as Pausanias 
said, and its language is simple and natural in the extreme. 
Some of its pictures are idylic in their vividness and simplicity, 
and the whole mav be ranked as a production of no mean lit- 
erary merit: 

" <;01). (;ooi) i'ortune. 

"cl'rp:s i»eri'ormki> bv ai*oi.lo and .*>^culapius. 

" Cleo was with child for five years. This woman being now 
with child five years came to the god as suppliant and slept in 
the Abaton (Temple Dormitory ), and as soon as she had gone 
forth from this and the temple grounds, she gave birth to a boy, 
who immediately washed himself in the fountain and walked 
about with his mother. Meeting with such good fortune she 
had inscribed upon her ofiering: 

" * Not at the size of my tablet wonder, but more at the marvel. 
Cleo for five long years was bearing the weight of her burden. 
Till in the temple she slept, whence as mother she went.' 

" A three years' child. Ithmonike of Pellana came to the 
sanctuary for ofispring, and when she lay down to rest she 
saw a vision. She thought she asked the god that she might 
become pregnant of a daughter, and -.'Esculapius replied that 
she should be so, and if there was anything else she desired it 
should be granted her; but she answered that she wished noth- 
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ing more. Afterwards having obtained her prayer, she carried 
the child for three years, and finally went to the god as sup- 
pliant for delivery. On lying down to sleep she saw a vision; 
she thought the god inquired if she did not have all she had 
asked for, for she had said nothing about delivery, although he 
had asked if she wanted anything else and said he would grant 
it; but now as she had come at last as suppliant for that, he 
promised that it should be with her as she prayed. Going out 
then from the Abaton, as soon as she was without the sacred 
grounds she gave birth to a daughter. 

" A man with the fingers of his hand paralyzed, except one, 
came to the god as suppliant; but on seeing the tablets in the 
temple he became skeptical of the cures and ridiculed the in- 
scriptions. However, he lay down to sleep and saw a vision. 
He thought that he was playing dice in the temple, and as he 
was about to make a throw the god leaped upon his hand and 
straightened out his fingers. When the god had stepped off, he 
seemed to bend his hand together himself, and then extend his 
fingers one by one. When they were all straightened out, the 
god asked him whether he still disbelieved the inscriptions on 
the tablets in the sanctuary. ' No,' he replied. ' Well then, 
fear not because vou were incredulous before; that vou mav 
have faith for the future, be it unto you as with the believing. 
At day break he went forth whole. 

" One-eyed Ambrosia from Athens. This woman came as 
suppliant to the god, and while talking about the temple, ridi- 
culed some of the cures as incredible and impossible — that the 
blind and halt should be cured simply by being visited by a 
dream ; but on lying down to rest she saw a vision. She thought 
that the god stood by her and said that he would indeed cure 
her ; but in return she must consecrate in the sanctuary a pig of 
silver, as a memorial of her stupidity. Saying this, he parted 
the eye that was diseased and poured in some lotion. At day- 
break she went forth whole. 

"A dumb boy came to the sanctuary as suppliant for his voice. 
When he had performed the initiatory sacrifices and done all 
that was customary, the attendant of the god, looking at tl\c 
father of the lad, said, * Promise within a year, if you obtain 
that for which he is present, to offer the proper sacrifices for 
the cure.' Suddenly the lad exclaimed, * I promise,' and the 
father in astonishment bade him speak again. He did speak 
a'-ain. and from that time was cured. 

*• I'andarus, a Thessalian, having letters branded on his brow. 
This man when asleep in the temple saw a vision. The god 
Seemed to him to tie his own fillet over the brands, and to bid 
him when he is out of the Abaton to take off the fillet and con- 
secrate it in the temple. Day dawning, he aw-oke, removed 
the fillet, and found his brow cleared of the marks. Thefilkt 
he consecrated in the temple. 
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** How Echedorus received the letters from the forehead of the 
same Pandarus in addition to his own. This man having 
received money from Pandarus, to make an offering to the god, 
went to Epidaurus on behalf of him who had given him the 
money, and in his sleep saw a vision. The god seemed to stand 
by him and ask if he had any money from Pandarus. If so, he 
should deposit it as an offering in the temple ; but he denied 
that he had received any such thing from him. However, if the 
god would make him whole, he would get a likeness of him 
painted, and consecrate that. Then the god bound the fillet of 
Pandarus upon his brands, and bade him when he was gone 
forth from the Abaton to take off the fillet, wash his brow in the 
fountain and look into the water. When day came, he went 
forth from the Abaton. took off the fillet, from which the letters 
had now vanished, looked down into the water and saw that his 
brow had acquired the brands of Pandarus in addition to his 
own. 

" Euphanes, a boy of Epidaurus. This one slept in the temple 
because he was a sufferer from the stone. The god seemed to 
him to stand by and say, " What will you give me if I make 
you whole?" He replied, "Ten dice." The god burst out 
laughing, and vowed he would cure him. When day came, he 
went forth sound. 

" A man came to the god as suppliant, with one eye so far gone 
that it had eyelids only and nothing beneath them but the empty 
sockets. Now some of those in the temple spoke of his folly 
in thinking that he w-ould receive his sight, when his eve had 
no existence whatever, only a cavity. However, a vision ap- 
peared to him in his sleep; he thought the god boiled some 
kind of a drug, and then drawing his lids apart poured it in. 
At davbreak he went forth with his evesight completelv re- 
stored. 

*' A drinking cup. A slave carrying his master's baggage was 
journeying to the sanctuary- As he was approaching the 
Dekastadion, he fell down, and on arising opened his pack and 
looked at the shattered articles. When he saw that the cup 
with which his master was accustomed to drink was broken, he 
was in great distress, and sitting down began to put the shards 
together. Thereupon a wayfarer, observing him, exclaimed, 
' \ ou unlucky fellow, why are you trying to put that cup to- 
gether so fruitlessly? For not even yEsculapius or Epidaurus 
could make that whole.' Hearing this, the slave put the pieces 
together into his pack and proceeded to the temple. When he 
had arrived he opened the pack, took out the cup, and found it 
whole. He told his master all that had been said and done, and 
the latter, on hearing it, consecrated the cup to the god. 

" Aeschines, after the suppliants had already gone to rest, 
climbed a tree and peeped over into the Abaton; but losing his 
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balance he fell from the tree and struck his eves upon some 
palings. Being badly injured, and becoming blind, he went to 
the god as a suppliant, and after a night's sleep was cured. 

" Euippus carried a lance- head six years in his jaw; but when 
he had fallen asleep in the temple, the god drew out the lance- 
head and placed it in his hands. At daybreak, he went forth 
with the lance-head in his hands. 

"A man of Torone that had leeches. This man saw a vision 
in his sleep. It seemed to him that the god, having cut open 
his breast with a knife, took out the leeches, gave ihem into his 
hands, and then sewed up his breast again. When day came 
he went forthwith the creatures in his hand, and vvas' cared. 
He had swallowed them by a device of his step-mother, who had 
put them into a porridge for him. 

" Hermodicus, of Lampsacus, paralyzed in body. The god 
cured this man while he slept, and commanded him. when he 
went out, to carry as large a stone as he could to the sanctuary; 
and he brought the one that lies in front of the Abaton. 

" Nicanor, who was lame. As he was sitting still in the day- 
time, a seeming youth snatched away his statVand fled. Leap- 
ing up he gave chase, and from that day was cured. 

"A man had his toe cured by a serpent. This man, suffering 
severely from a tormenting ulcer in his toe, was brought out at 
daybreak by the attendants and placed upon a seat. Thereupon 
sleep fell upon him, and a serpent issuing from the Abaton, 
healed his toe with his tongue, and when he had done this he 
glided back again into the x\baton. The man was cured when 
he awoke, and declared that he had seen a vision; he thought 
that a young man of beauteous form applied an ointment to 
his toe. 

" Alcetas, of Halice. This man being blind had a vision; the 
god seemed to him to approach and open his eyes for him so 
that he saw the trees in the precinct plainly. At daybreak he 
departed whole. 

" Hera' us, of IMytilene. l^his man had no hair on his head, 
but abundance on his chin. Feeling ashamed because others 
ridiculed him, he went to sleep in the temple, and the god an- 
ointed his head with a preparation and make his hair grow. 

'*Thuson of Hermione, a blind boy, had his eyes licked in the 
day-time by one of the do^s about the temple, and departed 
cured." 

In all these cases the cure is produced at once by the appear- 
ance of the god in a dream, or through his agents. The ser- 
Fent is the universal, the dog a common emblem of this deity, 
lis justice may punish the wicked, as in Aristophanes; but his 
forgiveness is ever ready to the unbelieving and the foolish. 
He enjoys a joke with a keen zest, and well deserved his epi- 
thets of *• the kindly," '' the gentle," "the philanthropic,'* — ch?*- 
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acteristics which are imprinted upon his features in art, where 
iie is usually represented as a bearded man, rarely as a youth. 

The cures recorded upon our tablet, then, are all miraculous 
Eaith-cures, and must ha/e acted powerfully on the imaginations 
3i the invalids as they w^ere read day after day with longing 
hopes. It is commonly stated that the patients came to learn 
the proper remedies from the crodin dreams, so that these might 
be applied afterwards. That seems to represent a stage more 
rationalistic when the miracle was hardlv looked for. In our 
tablet the age is one of miracle only, and the natural inquiry 
arises, when were these cures performed. The epigraphic evi- 
dence of the stone itself points to the third century B. C. as the 
approximate date of its inscription, but Kabbadias cites from 
Hippys of Rhegium, the historian who flourished about the 
fifth century, a story which is also found related upon the sec- 
ond tablet mentioned above; and Pausanias (ii. 361) speaks of a 
town Halice, near Hermione, which was utterly deserted in his 
da\', but he proves Its earlier existence b}^ citing " the Helicean 
story" which he had seen on a slab at Epidaurus — the veritable 
slab which we now possess, and Alcetas is the person involved. 

All this proves that the cures recounted in this slab, at least 
in the main, were handed down from a much more ancient pe- 
riod, though the age of faith cures is confined to no time nor 
country. Kabbadias adds another inscription from late Roman 
days of quite another class, resembling, in fact, those referred 
to by Pliny. A certain M.Julius Ppellas, of Mylasa, in Caria, 
recites the cure wrought in his case, which was a bad dyspepsia 
that attacked him at intervals. He" was often sent for by the 
god when the attacks came on," and while in -^^gina en the 
voyage, was warned not to get into a passion, as dyspeptics are 
prone to do. When he arrived at the temple the remedies were 
prescribed to him in his dreams, and he follow'ed out a regular 
course of diet and exercise. At the outset he is required to lie 
covered up for two davs, probably fasting. Before his meals 
he is to eat bread and^ cheese, celerv and lettuce. He must 
bathe himself without the assistance of the attendant, though 
he must pay him his fee; he must exercise running, take bits of 
citron steeped in water; use swings in the gymnasium, sand in 
wrestling; walk about w- ithout sandals before going to the bath ; 

Eour wine into the warm water for bathing, and take milk with 
oney. One day when he drank it without the honey the god 
reprimanded him, and insisted that he should use the honev to 
;:ut the milk. Finally, he must use salt and mustard, and for a 
headache gargle his throat with cold water. After pursuing 
this course fo; some ten days, the god told him to set up this 
inscripiion in all gratitude, and he then departed a well man. 
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In reference to all these cures, it is proper to state that they 
were ridiculed in their day. 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of Plutus, represents wealth as a 
blind old man who has been discovered by a certain Chremylus, 
and is led by his discoverer to the temple of Aesculapius at 
Athens, that his sight may be restored and he may be rendered 
capable of choosing his residence among honest men, instead of 
groping about as he usually does, and attach himself to any per- 
son he may chance to fall in with. The proceedings in the tem- 
ple and the method of cure are minutely described by the slave 
who accompanied his master Chremylus on the service. 

** In the first olace," he savs, ** we took him down to the sea 
and gave him a bath. Then we went to the sanctuar}'- of the 
god, and when we had offered our sacrifice of cakes and burned 
them on the altar, we laid Plutus down to sleep, as is customary, 
and we all spread our blankets near by." 

"Were there any other suppliants of the god?" 

*'Yes, a certain Xcoclides, who is blind, but outstrips all that 
have eyes, in cozening and cheating. And there were many 
others besides, with all sorts of complaints. But when the sen'- 
ant of the god had extinguished the lights and told us all to go 
to sleep, and if any one heard any noise he must keep still, we 
all lay down in due order. For my part, I was not able to go 
to sleep ; a pot of porridge standing a little way from the head 
of an old woman murdered sleep for me, and I was seized with 
a holy longing to creep up to it. Just then, looking up, I espied 
the priest snatching off the cakes and figs from the consecrated 
table ; and then he went round to all the altars to see if a single 
cake was anywhere left, and when he had made sure, he en- 
shrined them all in his wallet. I, too, thinking there was a deal 
of sanctity in this sort of business, started for the pot of por- 
ridge." 

" You dare-devil, didn't you fear the god ?" 

" Yes, indeed, lest he with his iillcts and all might get to the 
pot of porridge before I did. For the priest had taught me a 
lesson. Now, the old woman, when she heard the noise I 
made, put out her hand, but I hissed like a snake and gave her 
a bite, so that she drew her hand back quicklj' and covered 
herself up again in great terror. I was not long then in mak- 
ing way with the greater part of the porridge, you may 
believe; but when I was full I darted back." 

" But did the god not come to you.^" 

" Not just then, and when he did I covered myself up in fear, 
and he went about diagnosing all the cases with great precision- 
Next a boy set near him a stone mortar and a pestle andajDiV 
case." 
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** But how did you see all this, you rascal, when you say you 
^vere all covered up?" 

** Why, through the holes in my blanket, and there was plen ty 
)f them, by Jove. Well, first of all he began to mix some 
ialve for Neoclides, throwing in three heads of Tenian garlic; 
hen he brayed some assafoetida and squills, diluting the whole 
vith the sharpest of vinegar, and then rubbed it into the pa- 
ient's eyes, turning back the lids to give him all the benefit. 
S'coclides, leaping up with an execration and a roir, tried to 
un away; but the god burst out laughing and said, * Lie here 
low with your eyes well plastered, that I may cure you of your 
ricky obstructions in the Assembly.* " 

*' How patriotic and wise the god is." 

*' After that he sat down by Plutus, and in the first place he 
cached his head, and then taking a clean napkin wiped his 
ryes, and Panacea covered his head and his whole face with a 
ed cloth. Then the god whistled and two large snakes darted 
)ut from the shrine, and creeping under the cloth licked his 
ids, as it appeared to me. And before you could swig ten 
:ups of wine, Plutus rose up with his sight restored. I clapped 
my liands with joy and waked up my master, while the god 
disappeared within the temple and the serpents with him." 

That this is intended as keen satire, especially upon priestly 
methods, and indirectly upon the wonderful cures attributed to 
the sanctuaries of ^Esculapius, is easy to see; but it was hardly 
to be expected that after the lapse of some twenty-three centu- 
ries we should suddenly light upon a priestly memorial which 
not only would boast of such cures, but would point trium- 
phantl}' to their testimony to silence all ridicule, whether from 
the Aristophanes of comedy or the Ai istophanes of daily life. 

Com MUIA COLLEGK, X. V. A. C. MerriAM. 



THE HILL TRIBES OF INDIA. 



TRIBES OF THE NORTHEAST BORDER. 

In our last article we began a survey of the Hill Tribes of 
India at the eastern extremity of the Assam valley, and thence 
:uming north and west, skirted the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
jntil we found ourselves on the confines of Bhutan. There still 
-emain to describe in this part of India some interesting tribes 
9rhich had in like manner secluded themselves in the mountain 
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region forming the southern border of the valley. We ako 
promised to speak of the tribes which had made their home in 
the lowlands, and had as a consequence given up many ol their 
savage characteristics. Let us then cross the valley in a south- 
westerly direction, and mount the highland at the point where 
it overlooks the plains of east Bengal. This region, known as 
the Garo Hills, lies between 25'' 57' i8" — 25'* 9^20" north 
latitude, and 90' o' 10" — pi"" east lonciiude, and has an area 
of 3653 square miles. Here has been settled from time im- 
memorial the tribe which has given its name ,to the district, and 
which numbers about 100,000. A few thousands more have 
found their way down to the adjoining provinces of Goalpftra, 
Kamrup, and Maimansinh. The Garos are one of the most 
primitive tribes of the great Thibeto-Burman family, and belong 
to that branch of it called Kachari. Since they are able to give 
no account of any migration to their present abode, and are 
shut in on three sides by an Aryan population, it seems probable 
that they were among the earliest settlers of India. Although 
the existence of the tribe and something of its character became 
known to Europeans in the last century by traffic with those 
who ventured into the plains, yet the people, as they were in 
their native hills, were imperfectly understood until the Govena- 
ment took charge of them in 1868. A military expedition into 
the hills in 1872-73 resulted in the submission of the tribe to 
British authority and the making of a complete survey of their 
country. 

The Garos are divided into three sub-tribes — Atong, Abeng>'a 
— Achik — and these into clans. In physical appearance they are 
decidedly unprcposscssin*:^. They are rather below the medium 
height, but stout, and capable of enduring great fatigue. They 
have high cheek-bones, eyes obliquely set, large ears, thick lips» 
little or no beard, and a dark, brown complexion. The clothing 
of both sexes is of the scantiest, consisting usually of a waist- 
cloth, a little larger for the women than for the men. A small 
blanket of cloth, made by beating out a species of bark, i> 
sometimes carried in addition. The women are able to weave 
and dye their cloth, but it is of a coarse texture. What is lack- 
ing in dress is made up in ornaments, which are worn in prof^* 
sion on all parts of the body. They are especially fond ^^ 
piercing the lobes of the ears and enlarging the apertures by 
appending heavy weights. Should the cartilage be broken, it *^ 
considered a mark of beauty. Their homes are much liketho^^ 
already described in this region. They are usually built on * 
side-hill with an angle to the slope, being supported on props ^ 
the lower end, in order to keep the level. They are about fifte^ 
feet wide and fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in length. Tb^ 
interior has one or more small apartments partitioned off ^ 
sleeping rooms for the girls and married people of the houaiA! 
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but the space is chiefly in one large apartment where are the mud 
fire-places, and where most of the domestic operations are per- 
formed. The boys and unmarried men sleep in the morang. 
or bachelor's hall, which is also used for the transaction of 
public business. The Garo men spend their time in a rude cul- 
tivation of the soil, in which they are assisted by the women, 
in journeys to the market towns at the foot of the hills, in war 
and idleness. Their mode of agriculture is called y/cwiw. and 
consists in clearing and burning a patch of jungle and seeding it 
in the ashes for a couple of years, when it is abandoned for 
another spot. The only instruments used are the dao. or hill- 
knife, an ax, a hoe and a sharpened bamboo stake for making 
the holes, into which the seed is thrown. The Garos are little 
skilled in the mechanic arts, being able to make, besides the 
coarse cloth mentioned above, a little rude iron work, some 
rough pottery and wicker baskets. They depend greatly upon 
barter with the people of the plains, giving cotton of an inferior 
quality, lac, wax, india-rubber and other jungle products in ex- 
change for domestic animals, salt, weapons, and a variety of 
manufactured articles. 

In former days war was an important part of a Garos" occupa- 
tion, but the strong arm of government has done much to pre- 
vent the outbreak of disorders. In case one member of a clan 
is injured, all the other members take it up as a common insult, 
and unite to seek the life of the offender or of one of his rela- 
tives. If the aggrieved parly is unable to get revenge, he hands 
down the grudge to his children, and thus feuds between clans 
are sometimes perpetuated for generations. The usual weapons 
are a spear, sword, bamboo shield, and a stock of panjies, or 
sharpened bits of bamboo, which are stuck in the ground to 
wound the feet of pursuers. The Garos are not nice about 
their lood. Besides the usual domestic and wild animals, which 
are eaten skin and all, frogs and snakes do not come amiss. A 
dog fed to repletion with rice, and then killed and roasted, is es- 
teemed a great delicacy. Milk alone is held unfit for use, as 
being an excrement of the cow. For drir)k rice-beer is swal- 
lowed in enormous quantities, and every house has its brew-tub. 
It has a pleasant, sub-acid flavor, and is mildly intoxicating 
Marriage with the Garos is generally an aflair of inclination 
but is peculiar in that the maiden has the privilege of" popping 
the question ;" for the young man to do so would be considered 
an insult to the girl's clan, to be atoned foi by a generous feast, 
or even by blood. When proposed to, he is not at liberty to re- 
fuse; in fact all matters pertaming to a Garo marriage seem 
based on the superior rights of the female. The bridegroom is 
taken to the house of the bride with the same display of force 
and feigned reluctance which is elsewhere characteristic of 
, -Xhe bride. The married couple live with the wife's parents. 
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and the husband becomes a member of her clan. In case a 
mother-in-law becomes a widow, her son-in-law is, under certain 
circumstances expected to marry her also! Children be long to 
the clan of their mother, and property always descends in the 
female line. The wife is practically the head of the family, is 
relieved by her husband of the heaviest drudgery, and enjoys 
much real consideration. Polygamy, though allowed with the 
consent of the first wife is not generally practiced. 

When a Garo dies, his body lies decked out in his best apparel 
until the relatives have had time to assemble, when it is burned 
and the ashes arc buried near by within a little bamboo struc- 
ture. Within or near this are placed food and other articles for 
the convenience of the soul in its journey to the spirit land- 
supposed to be Chikmang, a high peak near the southeast cor- 
ner of their country. It is a curious fact, noticed also in other 
parts of the world, that cooking utensils are first broken, thus 
causing them to pass into spiritual forms, in which way alone 
they can be used by the deceased. Dogs are killed to track out 
the path for the soul, and formerly in case the deceased was a 
chief, slaves were dispatched to attend their master. Bengalis 
were in great request for this purpose, and head-taking expedi- 
tions kept the people of the adjoining plains in constant alarm. 
A rude wooden effigy of the dead is set up in the verandah of 
the house, and some families can point with pride to long rows 
of these portrait mementoes of departed ancestors. If a man 
has been killed by a tiger, his shade sometimes appears to his 
relatives in a dream, urging them to change their names lestthe 
tiger find them out. Some men have the power to change 
themselves before death, into the form of a tiger or other ani- 
mal. 

The Garos are said to believe in a Supreme Deity , whom they 
call Saljang, and who manifests himself in the sun. They do 
not trouble themselves to worship him, since he is too benevo- 
lent to require propitiation. Their chief concern is to keep the 
peace with a host of minor spirits, to whose capricious will they 
owe their good and evil fortunes. They have no temples nor 
images of their gods, but before each house bamboo poles are 
set up, to which are tied fillets of cotton or .strips of cloth, be- 
fore which they worship. Similar objects are stuck along the 
foot-paths in order to frighten away demons. Their worship 
consists in the presentation to the spirits, of pigs, fowls and other 
domestic animals, the flesh of which is afterwards eaten by the 
villagers. The Garos have priests, but the office is not heredi- 
tary, and may be assumed by anyone who has the requisite 
gifts. The duties of the priest are to perform certain rites at 
births, weddings, and other festivities, but especially tcactas 
physician; for, since all sickness is due to the possession O^ ** 
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sufferer by some demon, exorcism is the only rational means of 
cure. 

The Garo language, of which there are several dialects even 
within this limited area, structurally considered, lies on the 
border between the monosyllabic and agglutinative divisions of 
speech, and deserves attentive study. Ii has never been written 
by the people themselves, but has been printed in both Roman 
and IJengali characters by missionaries for translations of the 
Bible and other religious works. The language has adopted 
many Aryan words, which is not strange, considering how 
closely the Garos are invested by an Aryan population. We 
have a briel grammar by Keith, and a Garo-English dictionary. 
The Garos bear in general a high character for frankness and 
truthfulness, so far as they have not been corrupted by inter- 
course with the people of the plains. Their oaths are taken 
with peculiar solemnity, and are seldom broken. 

Following the border ranges directly eastward we come to the 
district known as theKhasi and Jaintia Hills. Its limits are 26"* 
9' 30^—25" 8' 28" N. lat. and 91'" 9'~92' 51' 30'' E. long., and 
its area is 6,157 square miles. It contains a population of about 
170,000 souls according to the census of 1881. The western 

Eart of the district is occupied by the Khasias, while the Jaintia 
nils are the home of a closely allied people called Syntengs. 
The characteristics of the two tribes are so much alike that one 
description will suffice for both. Physically, they exhibit the 
Mongolian type — the flat face, tawnv complexion, high cheek 
bones, oblique eyes, and scanty bearcf. They are small in stat- 
ure, but stout, and have an extraordinary development of the 
knees and calves. The Khasias can give no account of their 
primitive history, save the tradition that they once dwelt in the 
plains, and were driven to the hills bv some convulsion of na- 
ture. They first became known to Europeans when the East 
India Company acquired the sovereignty of Bengal in 1765, but 
did not in any wa^- become subject to British authority. It has 
been about fifty years since they came directly or indirectly 
under foreign restraint. The whole of the Jaintia and a part 
of the Khasi Hills are now British possessions; the remainder is 
broken up into petty democracies, each ijoverned by a chief, 
who is appointed by election, but always talcen from the same 
family. 

The Khasias are not remarkable cither for intelligence or en- 
ergy, and have made little progress in the useful arts. They 
have no fixed standards of measure, and distance is estimated 
by the number ol pan leaves chewed, each lasting about half an 
hour. Their dress, though rather more ample than that of the 
Garos, is not woven by themselves. The houses of the poorer 
classes are built with stone, mud. or plank walls and thatched 
roof; while those of the well-to-do are more solidly constructed, 
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and provided with plank floors and a few conveniences in the 
way of furniture. Marriage, which is postponed to adult age, 
is contracted with little ceremony save feasting, and is as readily 
dissolved. The want of issue is a common ground of divorce, 
which is effected by the exchange and throwing away of five 
cowries in the presence of witnesses. The husband usually 
lives with the family of his wife, and all property acquired by 
him in wedlock belongs to her. The laws of inheritance are 
somewhat complicated, but it may be said in general that prop- 
erty descends in the female line. This and the like custom 
among the Garos remind us of the law among polyandrous 
tribes in other parts of India. After death, the ashes of the chil- 
dren and mother are buried in the spot belonging to her clan, 
while the remains of the father repose apart in the ground of his 
ancestors. The Khasias, after burning the dead, deposit the 
ashes under a broad flat stone supported stool-like on short 
pillars, or erect rough monoliths to preserve the memory of the 
dead. This singular custom, which does not occur elsewhere 
in Assam, is exactly reproduced among the Hos of Central 
India, and raises the suspicion that there may have been some 
ancient connection between the two tribes. 

The religion of the Khasias is of the simple type already 
described, but shows the influence of Hindu ideas. They make 
much of incantations and sacrifices to avert calamities, and are 
particularly fond of divining by the contents of eggs. Thev 
believe in a future life and in the transmigration of souls, thougli 
these doctrines do not seem to aflcct conduct. The language of 
the Khasias and Syntengs, of which there are several dialects, 
diflers so much from surrounding tongues that it has been pro- 
visionallv set in a familv bv itself. It is essentiallv monosyllabic 
with a tendency to agglutination. Grammatical relations are 
indicated for the most part by the simple juxtaposition of words, 
each of which has an independent use and meaning. It recog- 
nizes masculine and feminine, but no neuter gender. The lan- 
guage has no literature, nor written character, but Roman and 
Bengali type has been used to print translations of the New 
Testament and elementary books into Khasi. We have a small 
but verv acceptable grammar with reading lessons and vocab- 
ularv bv Rev. \V. Prvse, Calcutta, i8s^: and it is understood 
that a Khasi-Knglish dictionary is in preparation. 

Crossing the Kapili river, which forms the eastern boundar}' 
of thejaintia Hills, we enter the country of the Naga tribes, 
which spread over the remaining border land as far as the east- 
ern extremity of Assam. Before describing this large and inter- 
resting people we will speak brieflv of two less important 
tribes which have found homes on their western borders, 

The Mikirs are settled among the low hills along the Kaj^ 
on the northern side of the highland. They are peaceful in' Ah 
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position and resort freely to the valley to trade. They have a 
ine physique ; but are somewhat lacking in courage, and stand 
n dread ot their neighbors. Their houses are built upon plat- 
ibrnis, ten or twelve feet above the ground, and are reached by 
lotched poles or ladders, which for greater security are drawn 
Lip at night. Their religion is Pagan, but infected With Hindu 
deas. They are excessively superstitious, and when unable to 
^vercnme the visitations of disease by the usual otlerings, they 
ire wont to forsake everything and flee to the jungles. 

The Kukis, who occupy nearly the same region but farther to 
:he south, are the only fragments of a large and powerful tribe 
)r series of tribes, extending through Kachar and Manipur down 
nto British Burmah. They wear little clothing and are cxceed- 
ngly filthy in habits. They are great smokers, and like some 
>ther tribes, are fond of sipping the oil of tobacco which col- 
ects in the bottom of the pipe bowl. They have hereditary 
:hiefs to whom thev vield obedience. Their notions of a future 
ife are unusually clear. It is a state where men are rewarded 
according to their deeds. The angel of death conveys the souls 
^f the good, to the gods, where they have every enjoyment; 
while the souls of the bad are subjectected to the worst tortures 
which their imaginations can devise. 

The ystlQds not only are the most numerous and wide-spread 
Df the rude tribes of Assam, but they excite our interest on 
account ot their manly qualities. Their country stretches 
From southwest to northeast between the 93d and the 97th 
degrees of east longitude. The western portion, where the hills 
approach nearest the Brahmaputra, is known as the Nagil Hills 
district, and is under direct British control. The tribes farther 
sast are more independent, and their country has never been 
carefully surveyed. The name Naga has been variously derived 
from the Bengali nangta ' naked,' the Kachari nilgd ' j'oung 
man,* 'warrior,' or from the Sanskrit nCigil * snake,* thus connect- 
ing them with the serpent worship, once so prevalent in India. 
Xo precise statement can be made of the number of the Xaga 
tribes, but it is said to be not less than thirty, all of whom speak 
dialects, and perhaps we ought to say languages, mutually un- 
ntelligiblc. This diversity of speech, existing sometimes among 
:ribes, not more than a day's journey apart, is quite remark- 
able ; and is doubtless in part owing to the broken character of 
:heir country, and in part also to the state of perpetual warfare 
in which they live. It should be said, too. that since the name 
Xaga is not used by the people themselves, but was first applici! 
:o them by the Assamese, it may include tribes of different 
ethnic connections. 

In the present state of our knowledge, any classification »jl 
these tribes must be regarded as provisional. Lieut. Col. R. ti. 
Woodthorpe, than whom no one has enjoyed better opporluili- 
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ties for studying the NagAs, divides them into Angami and east- 
ern or kilted and non-kilted Nagas. The late G. H. Damant, 
who met an untimely death at their hands, classed them as 
Western, Middle, and Eastern Nagas. In general, it may be 
said that the tribes lying beyond the Doyang river, about the 
94th degree of east longiiude. exhibit a likeness to the Singphos 
and their kindred farther east, while those west of that river are 
more naturally connected with the savage population of the 
mountains to the south of them. The Western Nagas occupy 
a more restricted area than the Eastern, their country lying be- 
tween the Kapili and Doyang rivers (93rd to 94th degrees cast 
longitude). The principal tribes are the Rengma, Kachar, and 
Angami. The Sema and Lhota tribes lie near the Doyang, and 
are the connecting link between the eastern and western di- 
visions of this people. The Angami are the most powerful and 
warlike of the western tribes, and have long been a terror to 
their neighbors. The British government has recently estab- 
lished a post in their midst at bamaguting, which has had some 
effect in repressing their marauding habits. 

The Nagas have complexions of every shade of brown, flat, 
lozenge-Fhaped faces and small eyes. Their stature is rather 
above that of other tribes, and they have a powerful muscular 
development. The Angami are distinguished from their eastern 
brethren by ampler clothing, serving all the purposes of decency. 
Their villages, consisting of twenty to several hundred houses, 
are built on the most inaccessible spots, and are fortified with 
great care and considerable engineering skill. The sides of the 
hill are scraped and thickly planted with panties. The villa^'e 
is surrounded with a wall and ditch, ynd the only approach is 
by a covered way wide enough for one man at a time to pass 
through. This is close by a heavy wooden door flanked by a 
watch-tower, where a sentinel always stands in time of war. 
The houses are about 50 by 30 feet in size, with ridge sloping' 
down in the rear and caves nearly touching the ground at the 
sides. The space is divided into two rooms, an inner one where 
the family sleep and the grain is kept, and an outer one where 
the cattle arc housed and the cooking is done. In the house 
are also stored in baskets and on shelves, quantities of skulls 
and bones, trophies of the prowess of the present owner and 
his ancestors. The Xagas do not marry young, since no male 
is allowed to choose a wife until he is able to make her a bridal 
gift of the skull or scalp of a foe, and has also submitted to the 
process of tatooing, with which these people greatly disfigure 
their bodies. They arc satisfied with one wife, who is expected 
to do all the hard work, but is otherwise well treated. 

We have little definite information regarding the religion of 
the Nagas, but it seems to consist chiefly in propitiatory offer- 
ings to malevolent spirits. They make much of omenSi ftnd 
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when about to start on an expedition, tsfteo cut a soft reed into 
slices, and judge of the probable result by the way the «lioes 
fall. In disposing of the dead, the body is taken from the vil- 
lage and suspended from a tree in a boat-like coffin until it has 
wasted away, when the skeleton is brought back and funeral 
ceremonies are held. These consist of oancing, feasting, and 
passionate denunciation of the demon who carried oft' the spirit 
of the deceased. At the conclusion, the remains are burned, 
buried, or preserved in little wooden structures, according to 
the custom of each tribe. The Nagashave no hereditary chiefs 
nor oriT^nized system of government. When convened in 
assembly, some influential man is chosen as spokesman, and the 
elders aclvise regarding the interests of the tribe ; but no author- 
ity is vested in either party. The punishment of injuries is left 
to the parties most concerned, and tie fear of revenge seems to 
act as a poweriul restraint upon disorder. The principal tribes 
of Eastern Nagas are, from west to east, the Hatigonia, Tab- 
lung, Joboka, Bardwaria and Namsangia. They difter in a 
marked degree from the western tribes, in the scantiness of 
their clothing. In some tribes the men — less often the women — 
wear no clothing except their head, or minallic ornaments. In 
others, the young men assume a loin-cloth at marriage. In 
other respects the general description of Naga customs above 
will serve for all the tribes, though there are numerous vari- 
ations in details. 

We have now come around to the point whence we started 
on our survey of the tribes living on the border of the Assam 
valley. We are strongly tempted to descend the southern 
slope of the highland and visit the kindred tribes whose home 
is in the mountains south of Assam, but this would lead us too 
far at present. 

It only remains to say a few words concerning the non-Aryan 
tribes of the valley, who have not refused intercourse with their 
Hindu conquerors, and have for the most part adopted their 
civilization. Passing over some inferior tribes, or sub-tribes, we 
shall notice the Ahams, Chutias, Lalangs, Koch, Mech and 
Kachari. We have already (p. lOi). spoken of the Ahams. 
They are found in all parts of the valley, but chiefly in the east- 
ern portion. They number about 150,000, and arc not distin- 
guishable, except in features, from low-caste Hindu. The 
Chutias are supposed to have entered Assam from the north- 
east, but at what time is not known. They became for a sea- 
son the ruling power, but were driven from lower Assam by 
the Koch, and in upper Assam were reduced to subjection by 
the Ahams in the thirteenth century. They early gave up their 
language and primitive customs. A fragment ot their speech is 
thought to have been preserved by a little colony in the dis- 
trict of Lakhimpur, who call themselves Deori Chutia. The 
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Chutias now differ so little from Hindus in physical traits that 
their non-Aryan origin has sometimes been questioned. They 
number about 50,000, and are found mostly in upper Assam. 
The Lalangs, whose home is in the Nowgong district, are closely 
allied to the Kacharis, and number about 35,000. They 
have in part adopted Hindu customs, but are said to have re- 
tained their language, though using Assamese freel}\ The 
Koch are one of the most important of the tribes, early inva- 
ding Assam. They are found in all parts of the valley, and 
spread westward into Bengal where they are represented in the 
little kingdom of Kuch Behar. They number not less than one and 
a half millions, the greater part of whom have adopted Hindu 
usages. A remnant, amounting to 1.0,000, and living at the foot 
of the Garo Hills, still retain their ancient customs. The Koch 
entered Assam from the west, and founded a powerful kmgdom, 
which lasted several centuries, but was finally overthrown by 
the Muhammadans in the west and the Ahams in the east. The 
Koch are remarkable for their very dark complexion, differing 
in this respect from the other tribes of the valley. Their ethnic 
connections and early history are buried in obscurity. Col. 
Dalton regards them as an oftshoot from the Dravidian stock, 
driven out of the Ganges valley by advancing Aryans. Others 
have connected them with the Negritos. The Mechs and 
Kacharis are closely allied branches of a great people who early 
spread over lower Assam and eastern Bengal. They have a 
lighter complexion and more marked Mongolian features than 
the Koch. Some of the Kacharis have become completely 
Hinduized, and have settled down to agriculture in the plains. 
A large portion prefer a home among the low hills at the edge 
of the vulley, where they lead a nomadic life, and preserve with 
greater or lesspurity, their primitive beliefs. The Mechs singu- 
larly cling to the marshy and fever breeding jungles at the foot 
of the mountains, which by long habit have become more salu- 
brious to them than the open plains. 

Wc have now described the most important of the non-Ary-an 
tribes of the northeastern frontier of India. Hasty and imper- 
fect as our sketch has been, we trust that enough has been said 
to show that Assam presents an extensive field of almost virgin 
soil for the labors of the scholar. Here one can study religious 
beliefs, social and civil institutions, under most primitive condi- 
tions; and especially the great diversity of languages, which we 
have observed, cannot but furnish valuable illustrations of the 
laws which govern the development of human speech, whenever 
they shall have been attentively studied. 

liowDoiN c;oli.f.(;k, Uriin^uick, Mc. JOHN AVERV. 
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ANCIENT EARTHWORKS IN ROCK COUNTY, WIS. 

READ HEFORE A S(K^IETY AT MILT(»\, Wli. 

In presenting to this body the results of some investigations 
made during the fall of 1874, among the mounds at Indian Hill 
and at the foot of Koshkonong lake, I naturally ftel much em- 
barrassment. My very limited acquaintance with the sciences of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, will necessarily confine me to a 
simple presentation of facts and things as they came under my 
observation, leaving you to draw therefrom your own conclu- 
sions. A small party, composed mostly of students, under the 
direction of Pres. W. C. Whitford, of Milton College, were en- 
gaged in the work, spending in all about five days. The first 
works examined are situated on sections nineteen and twenty in 
the town of Fulton, on the right or northerly bank of Rock 
river, one mile below the village of Indian Ford, and three- 
fourths of a mile above the mouth of the Catfish creek. This 
is the locality described by Dr. I. A. Lapham in ''Antiquities of 
Wisconsin,'* under the name of " Indian Hill." The crest of 
the hill is ninety to one hundred feet above the bed of the river, 
the river bank itself being about thirty feet high and quite steep. 
Here are twelve long mounds or embankments, averaging about 
six feet in width and two and one-half in height, and of varying 
length, the longest being two hundred feet, the shortest ninety 
feet. Ten of them arc nearly at rightangles to the course of the 
river. Of the others, one, running parallel with the river, joins 
the lower ends of the two parallel mounds, forming the third 
side of a parallelogram, the fourth, or upper side being open. 
The remaining one extends along the river bank joining one of 
the longer ones at right angles. Near the center of the line is 
what Dr. Lapham called a *' dugway." Although at the 
present time it shows no traces of artificial construction, there is 
nothing in the conformation of the land to indicate that it is a 
natural water course. The area covered by this system of works 
is small, being about three hundred yards in length by one hun- 
dred yards in breadth, and containing something more than nine 
acres. There arc additional mounds on the Catfish bottom, 
which are not included in this description, and which do not 
properly belong in this series of works. The soil of the hill is 
quite gravelly, and covered with a second growth of oak. 

We commenced work on the conical mound (^marked "A" in 
the accompanying cut Fig. i). The top of the mound had 
been cut away some years ago by a party who, however, only 
penetrated to a depth of two feet. As we found it, it was six 
feet high and thirty feet in diameter. Beginning at the south 
edge, which almost overhangs the river bank, we opened a 
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trench 

the original surface. While this work was progressing, we 
moved the loose soil from the top, until we reached the undi» 
turbed material. The eaith composing the mound was a dark 
colored, compact loam, apparently identical with the soil of the 
prairie near by. It was very dry, and packed so hard a.-* to 
require the use of a pick-axe. Numerous flint-chips, with an 
occasional arrow- 
head, were found, 

soil 

aad 

many fragments of 

muscle shells willi 

some entire ones. 

The first human re- 

:. mains were found by 

the party working 

and consisted of three skeletons in a recumbent 

The bones were ver)' 




xed with the 
near the lop. 



t*ig. I. Mourn 



from above, 

posture, with the heads to the west, 

brittle and were removed in fragments. The conformation of 

the crania, and the position of the mound, indicated that these 

interments were of comparatively recent date. 

The trench bad been opened for a distance of ten feet, when 
the first remains at the bottom were noticed. Working with 
care, the outlines of a skull were made out, and after much pa- 
tient labor it was lifted from the bed where it had Uin so long. 
It was quite perfect, and appears to be of the true Mound- 
builder type. Proceeding from the head, we uncovered the re- 
mainder of the skeleton, most of the bones being entire. It 
rested on the right side, with the legs flexed. Between the two 
lower lumbar vertebrit, was imbedded a rough stone arrow- 
head, which had entered from in front and penetrated to the 
spinal canal. The earth from the center of the mound was now 
carefully removed, leaving a cavity about ten feet in diameter. 
In this space were no less than seven skeletons. Tlicy were 
lying upon the original surface, and were deposited without re- 
gard to order, and it was only with great care that we were able 
to trace out and separate the different individuals. One skull 
was found at a considerable distance from any other bones. 
This confused condition of the remains, the entire absence of 
any traces of wooden or stone covering, or utensils of any sort. 
together with the evidence of the violent death of at least one of. 
the individuals, seemed to us to indicate a hasty and careless 
interment following some sort of a conflict, in which a number 
were killed. A more complete examination of other tumuli is 
the vicinity might furnish additional data. 

In connection with the skeleton first found, at the boliotn ol 
the tumulus and under the cervical vertebra wac found a 
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of reddish sand-stone, mottled with light and dark spots, quite 
smooth and rounded on three sides. The fourth side was bro- 
ken; three-quarters of an inch from the broken end is a small 
hole, drilled from both sides. This stone is two and three-quar- 
ter inches lon^, one and one-half inches wide and one-quarter 
inch thick, and may have been an ornament or amulet. 

The small mounds at "B" and " C," each about ten feet in 
diameter and three feet high, were then examined, but were 
devoid of any remains whatever. 

Our next work w-as at the top of the hill where were two 
large mounds of equal size, being forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. In the center of each of these we sunk a shaft. 
After removing the surface soil to the depth of six inches, we 
came upon remains of fire occupying an area of several feet. 
Ashes, charcoal and burned stone were found in abundance, 
with a few fragments of charred bone, and the underlying earth, 
to the depth of several inches, was burned quite hard. An 
arrow-head and a harpoon-point of a dark rolored stone were 
found in one of these mounds. We carried our excavations to 
the bottom of the mounds, but found nothing more. 

Returning to the foot of the hill, we made a partial examina- 
tion of the tumuli ** f " and '* g," each of about the same size as 
the one first opened. 

The one marked " f" was, indeed, identical in construction 
with that first examined, and it contained also, the two deposits 
of human remains, one at the top, the other at the bottom. 
They were, however, much decayed, and we were unable to re- 
move them in good condition, The last mound opened was 
the one marked '* g." and it was only opened to the depth of 
l:wo feet, where the bones of an Indian were exposed. This 

mound, unlike all the 
others examined, was 
composed almost en- 
tirely of gravel. 
Darkness interrupted 
our work here, and 
circumstances have 
prevented us from 
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l-i^. 2. resuming it. We 

thus made an exam- 
ination, more or less complete, of seven of the mounds at Indian 
Hill- Three of them proved to be tumuli, two sacrificial, and with 
regard to the remaining two, we found no evidence as to their use. 

As complete an observation as possible was made of all the 
crania found, and a very general agreement noticed in the con- 
formation of all those taken from the bottom of the tumuli. 
Those from the upper deposit were of the Indian type. 

There are remaining a number of mounds, west of those 
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shown on the map, which have never been disturbed, and which 
may furnish something of interest to the future investigator. 

Information gained from various sources, together with a 
superficial examination made some twenty years since, by Presi- 
dent Whitford, led us to make our later investigations among 
the works situated on sections six and seven, in the town of 
Milton, an interesting locality, and one that seems to have been 
overlooked by Dr. Lapham. 

Beginning at the west line of the town, one-half mile above 
Newville, or Goodrich's Bridge, the works extend in an easterly 
direction, along the Rock river, and the high shore of Lake 
Koshkonong, for the distance of a mile, to the point of land 
known as Stony Bluff, or Kinney's Point. Not only are they 
far more extensive than those at Indian Hill, but the mounds 
are, many of them, much larger. The accompanying map, No. 
2, locates only forty of the conical mounds comprising that por- 
tion of the works of which a survey has been made. Eastward 
of this are many more, and a number of embankments, some of 
them of great length. 

A portion of the works are in cultivated fields, and the height 
of the mounds has been materially reduced by repeated plow- 
ings. Here the flint-chippings, fragments of pottery, some of 
it considerably ornamented, arrow, spear and harpoon points, 
scrapers and axes are found in abundance. A number of pieces 
of native copper have also been picked up here. 

Our first work here was 
the opcninij^ of a mound 8 
feet high and 40 feet in diam- 
eter (See Fig. 2) by means 
of the trench. The material 
of this mound was the or- 
dinary surface soil, mixed 
with which were numerous 
rocks, some of large size. 
A black oak 1 2 inches in 
diameter grew upon the top. 
At the center of the mound 
our excavation revealed a 
cavity in the natural soil, 5 
feet long, 33<^ feet wide, and i ^i feet deep. The earth com- 
posing the sides and bottom of this pit was baked quite hare, 
as was that immediately above it, the heat having been suffi- 
cient to change the limestone, mixed with the soil, into quicklime. 
In the cast end of the cavity was the skeleton of an adult, in 
the west end that of a small child. The bones were so much 
decayed, and so broken that we could save nothing of value. 
The mound '' b " w^s next opened. It is within a few yards rf 
the river, and had an altitude of thirteen feet, and a diameter CI 
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seventy-five feet. We sunk a shaft five feet wide by eight feet 
long in the center. The materia! of which itis composed is iden- 
tical with the soil of the river bank at this point, being a black 
loam witli a large proportion of sand. It had mixed with it an 
immenst; quantitvof the niiiscle-shells, two varieties of " Unio," 
wiiich are abundant in the river. 

At the depth of twelve feet a deposit of ashes was encoun- 
tered three to four inches m thickness, and immediately below 
the ashes was a ilattish stone weighing in the neiijhborbood of 
150 pounds. 

Removing the stone we found many frajiraents of decayed 
wood or bark, and under ihese a human skeleton, the bones in- 
termingled with asbes. Neither the bones nor the surrounding 
earth showed any traces of fire, so that the ashes must have 
been brought from some other locality and deposited with, and 
above the remains. Two skeletons were uncovered here, but 
one of which was at all perfect. Part of the bones were, ap- 
parently, nearly dissolved by the action of the alkali. One 
skuli from this mound, although much broken up, I have re- 
stored sufficiently to make some measurements and photographs. 

The measurements of this skull, and the one from Indian Hill, 
are appended hereto, and are as follows: 

Skull from Indian Hill: 

LonEitudinal ciiameltr ....... ^.07 

Parietal ilinineter .-.-,.,. j,jt 

Frantal dinineter ..-.--,. 3,40 

Vertical ilianielcr ........ 5.91; 

Oociinia-fronlitl arcb, ((roni naul dcpreiiion Id foremen mngiiuni) - 14. 

HonionUd drcumfcTcDce ....... ig.So 

Urealesi transverse diameter (being through the Icmpural region) . ■ 5.4S 

Cnhic capacity ........ 67.5 

Facial .Angle , - - . . . . 78° 

Skull from foot of Lake Koshkonong: 

ijingiludinal diameter ....... y.25 

Psu-ieinl dinmeter ._..... ^,yj 

Fnintai dlainetci -..-...- 4,j^ 

Verticil iliameler ,--._.. 6.20 

Occipito-frDdtal arch .,..,.. 15.30 

HuriJontal circiimfeitnci" ---... 21.23 

Orettett traiisvcrw diaincler (ttnijioial) - . - - . 5.90 

Cubic capncily ---..--. 85. 
Facial angle --.--.--. 

The prominent supercilliary ridges and the great outward 
sweep of the zygomatic arch, are noticeible in both these crania. 
The smaller one has also the Ossa Weniicnsia; and the jaws are 
proganthous, the front teeth of the lower jaw shutting directly 
against those of the upper. It will also be noticed that the 
greatest transverse diameter in these skulls is through the 
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temporal region, just above the canal for the ear, while in 
the modern Indian so far as my observation goes, it is through 
the upper portion of the parietals. We noticed in nearly all of 
the skeletons taken from the bottom of the mounds, the flatten- 
ing of the tibia, mentioned by Dr. Foster and others. 

From this short sketch of our work it will be seen there is 
still an opportunity for extended research at both the points 
visited by us, especially the latter one. Along the shores of 
Lake Koshkonong, there arc doubtless 200 mounds as yet un- 
disturbed, and I trust that the coming summer will bring some 
one with time and ability to make a thorough investigation in 
that locality. 

MiMoN, \vis. W. P. Clarke. 



EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS AS WORKS OF ART. 

THE ArirrrDEs of thk animals represented. 

In studying the emblematic mounds we have thus far 
considered them Irom a scientific stand point, having given espe- 
cial attention to their shapes, and b)*- their shapes having identi- 
fied the animals represented. We now turn to another aspect 
of the subject and propose to consider the mounds as works of 
art. In doing so we shall give attention to attitudes of the 
animals represented and in these find the evidence of artistic 
skill. It is a very interesting fact that the attitudes of the 
animals arc presented to us by the mounds in a very life-like 
manner, so that the effigies arc exceedingly attractive as works 
of art. The study of the mounds is in fact like a study of the 
animated nature. It not only bnngs before us the grand di- 
visions of the animal kingdom and suggests methods of classifi- 
cation according to their haunts and habits, which are very 
suggestive viewed in a scientific light, but it brings before us 
the peculiar attitudes and positions of the animals which prove 
attractive to the eye, viewed in an artistic sense. We do not say 
that they were intended as works of art, or that the build- 
ers of the mounds were trained artists whose effort was to 
make them artistic, any more than we maintain that they 
were educated scientists acquainted with classification 
of science; but this is the fact concerning them, the builders of 
the effigies were both naturalists and artists w^ho were uncon- 
scious of their knowledge and skill, and their works are more 
interesting because of their very naturalness. It is one effort 
of art to reach the point of naturalness, so that the exT 
sivencss and simplicity of nature may come forth free f 
factitious and artificial appearance. Here, howeve* 
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a native art which presents this peculiarity to perfection, 
the skill of the builders having been exercised in the most 
natural way and the objects wrought out by them coming before 
us in the most natural and life-like shapes. It is worthy of no- 
tice that art existed among the primitive races, and that in some 
directions it reached a high degree of perfection, even at a very 
early period. For skill in portraying the animal shapes, the 
primitive artists were even superior to many of the modern and 
trained sculptors and painters. 

We do not need to dwell upon this point, but would merely 
say that the earliest specimens of art in all countries have 
abounded with animal figures, and that the period which may 
be considered the child-like age of the race has furnished many 
beautifulspecimensof art, showing that there is a natural faculty 
in the human race, which enables men., even when untrained, to 
imitate animal forms. The relics which have come to us from 
rude and uncivilized people often present specimens of carving 
and drawing which are absolutely astonishing. The early 
coins of Greece and Troy contain animal figures; the sculptures of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, also contain the statues of animals, 
which, viewed in an artistic light, are admired by all classes. 
The specimens of pottery, the carved pipes of the mound builders 
contain animal figures. The totem posts, carved boats, and the or- 
namented implements found among the Thlinx keets of the north- 
west coast illustrate the same point. The art of carving animal 
figures reached a high point among these races. The same 
thing is true with the inhabitants of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. The sculptured facades of their palaces abound with ani- 
mal shapes and the carved idols and images present many 
animal figures. One explanation of this is that the native races 
were familiar with animal life, and as thev had much imitative 
skill they were able to portray the animals in a natural and life- 
like manner. Another explanation is that the so-called animal 
worship which prevailed among the primitive races, gave them 
a great admir'ation for animals, and led them to notice and to be 
impressed by the shapes and attitudes of the animals. They were 
regarded by them as divinities, and their moods were considered 
to be expressive of the mind of the Divinity and conveyed to their 
superstitious minds great awe and fear. This fact throws light 
upon the specimens of art and animal figures which have come 
down to us from the early and primitive times. A com- 
parison between the carved bone implements taken from the 
caves of Europe with the bone implements found among the 
Esquimaux proves that the primitive races were skillful m drawing 
animal shapes. The same conclusion, we think, will be reached 
by our readers when they come to see how skillful the emblematic 
mound-builders were in the same work. The writer has come 
in contact with native artists at the west, and found that their 
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skill in depicting animals was perfectly natural, and noticed that 
it seemed easy for them to not only draw the shape of an 
animal but to give it an expressive attitude. Travelers and 
earlv settlers who were in this state while the Indian races were 
slillinhabiting it, have also informed the writer that they have 
seen the bark huts or wigwams lined on the inside with animal 
figures, the figures being very life-like and showing that the 
naiivts had great skill in drawling. Wc do not consider then, 
that the animal effigies prove an)- high degree of cultivation, 
even if they are artistic in their shapes, but they are interesting, 
as they bring before us the native artists in all their 
unconscious skill and make us to see how familiar these 
artists were with animal life. We do not think that 
there was any set rule by which the effigies were erected or 
that any established order or style of representing the animals 
existed, for everything seems to be perfectly natural, and the 
perfection of the artist is that they were so artless. 

The attitudes of the animals illustrate a point w-orthy of no- 
tice. The animals come before us as illustrations of animated 
nature and the scene becomes as full of life almost as it the 
animals w'ere restored to the native haunts. Nothing can 
present to us a greater variety nor a more interesting study 
than the effigies do. The several points to w^hich we shall 
refer will illustrate the artistic skill of the emblematic mound 
builders. Our readers will, however, consider that 
this skill is not to be brought before them by pen or 
paper. The descriptions which we shall give are mere hints. 
The skill exhibited by the artists can be appreciated only by ex- 
amining the effigies themselves. There arc effigies in existence 
which retain the original shape and symmetry, and such convey 
an idea of artistic beauty which is not given by the ordinar}' 
specimens. We arc aware that many, who look upon the effi- 
gies obliterated by time as they are, and in the midst of the 
works of civilization, fail to see the resemblances to the attitudes 
of animals which wc have described, but these descriptions are 
not taken from obliterated mounds, and are not based upon the 
imperfect data with which many come in contact. Familiarity with 
the mounds from childhood has given the writer an idea of their 
symmetry, which few get by passing observation. When we 
speak of the attitudes, we speak not so much from what we have 
seen in any particular locality, but from what we have seen in 
many localities, so that the points which we make are percepti- 
ble to us while they are imperceptible to others. We do not 
consider the descriptions overdrawn. 

J. The first point to which we refer is the variety con- 
tained in the attitudes of the animals. We furnish a scries 
of cuts to show how the different animals are made to 
assume a great variety of attitudes. The series might 1* 
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ndefinitely increased, for if there is one thing more percepti- 
»le than another in the effigies, it is this, that the attitudes 
ire so varied. We confine ourselves mainly to the land 
.nimals, and give only a few specimens of these. There is, 
lowcver, scarcely a group of effigies in the state in which new 
ittitudes are not perceptible, and wc therefore only hint at the 
)oint, and refer our readers to the mounds themselves as illus- 
rations. The descriptions and figure are based upon an accu- 
rate and careful sur\^ey. 

The writer has found by experience that the plotting of the 
mounds by actual measurement, always brings out the attitudes 
of the animals, and has frequently corrected his own drawings 
by a second measurement. We take the bear as a specimen, 
but would say, there are many other effigies which illustrate the 
point even better than the bear. We find that there are five or six 
attitudes in which this creature is represented, each effigy be- 
ing expressive of some attitude which is natural with the bear. 





Fig. 65. 



Fig. 66. 



The shape of the animal, is natural and life-like, but the attitudes 
exhibit the various disjx)sitions or moods of the bear, showing 
that the artists were familiar with all the habits of the animal 
and were very skillful in representing them. 

Two of these figures arc taken from the works of Squier and 
Davis. One was situated in Richland county, and was first de- 
scribed by Mr. R.Taylor. It was fifty-six feet long and twenty 





Fig. 67. 



Fig. 68. 



inches high. The second was discovered at Blue River, on 
English Prairie. It was eighty-four feet long and six feet high. 
The third was discovered by Hr. I. A. Lapham. It formerly e.x- 
isted at Honey Creek, and represents the bear as in the attitude of 
climbing. Ihe fourth was found by Dr. Lapham, at Otter Creek. 
The effigy does nut resemble ihe hear so much as the other fig- 
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ures, and yet was intended to represent one attitude of the animal. 
The fifth was also discovered by Dr. Lapham, and was found 
by him at Sauk Prairie.* A similar effigy has been discovered by 
the author at Lake Monona. The sixth was described by Dr. De 
Harte. It was found by him on the Asylum grounds, north of 
Lake Mendota. These are all isolated effigies, and cannot be 
said to have any other use than as representations of the ani- 
mals, though it is possible that they were employed as totems. 
The bear was a common totem among the native races, and its 
form was often used in native heraldry to indicate the clan or 
tribal connection of individuals or families. The effigy of the 
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Fig. 69. Fijj. 70. 

bear placed on the ground near the residence of some chief or 
prominent person, may have represented the totem or clan sign 
of the chief, very much as the totem posts found in the north- 
west coast, and among the Aleutian Lslands do at the present 
time. This may also explain the attitudes of the animal as they 
are seen in the effigies. We know that pictures of animals were 
frequently placed on the grave posts, and that the attitudes of 
the animal became expressive of the incidents or events in the 
history of the individual. There are many illustrations of this. 
Schoolcraft has given cuts representing the totems of the Sioux 
and Chippewas. He says: " The grave board contains the sym- 
bolic, or representative figure which records, if it be a warrior, 
his totem; that is to say, the svmbol of his lamily or sirname, 
or such arithmetical or other devices as seem to denote how 
many times the deceased has been in war parties, and how 
manv scalps he has taken from the enemy, two points on which 
the reputation is essentially based.'' The attitudes of the animal, 
then, were probably significant, and the variety of the attitudes 
is worth noteing on this account. We need only to remember 
thatt he natives had the same love of approbation that civilized 
people have, and if they could not record their deeds by written 
language, they could, nevertheless, make them known by pic- 
tures. We may conclude the animal shape as expressive of 
the clan or tribal connection, and that the attitudes were ex- 
pressive of personal history. The effigy was a tote© 
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ng the tribal connection, and a symbol showing what 

Ly had appeared to the chief in his breams. It would also 

sent the legend or traditionary record of the individual, 

:ould serve as a sort of picture writing, which to the na- 

^•e would be expressive of the life, character and history 

individual. There are effiijies of this kind which were 

:l in the midst of village inclosures. They apparently 

no otlun* purpose than to mark the spot where some per- 

ad once dwelt, and where possibly he was buried. 

an illustration of this point, wc would refer to a locality 

Jadison. Here, on the ground formerly owned by Gov. 

iburn, is what wc have taken as the site of an ancient 

c, the walls surrounding the place giving indications to 

ffect. There are at this place various effigies, which are 

red over the surface of the ground, without regard to 

use, either as defense or lookout, giving the idea that 

may have been totems in front of some habitation. 

ig the effigies so situated is a bear, a bird, two rabbits, two 

and a pantheh See Figs. 7 1 and 72. Some of these effigies 
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I'ii^. 71 — Paiuher and Lynx. Lake Wingra. PiKi'. 

tuated on the edge of a swail, indicating that they were used 
rtial guards, but others, those of the rabbit and hare, are 
ed in the midst of the so-called village. The attitudes of 
figies arc all of them indicative of a peaceful condition. 
)anther crouches as if at rest, the bird soars in the air, and 
'nx stands quietly, every efhgy having the same expressive 
de, the indication being that village life was here enjoyed, 
lie totems of the village were placed at the very doors of 
Duscs, as if they were enjoying the security and the vil- 
5 were tiiemselves partaking of their peaceful mood. 
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The ancestor worship which prevailed, would account for the 
location of the effigy. It was a superstition among the natives 
that the spirit of the dead remained near the grave, and great 
care was taken to appease the spirits and to keep them at peace 
with the living. There was also an endearment which led lo 
the placing of the distinguished dead close by the living, A 
sense of protection was secured by the presence of the emg}' of 
some prominent person. The emblematic mounds were fre- 
quently burial mounds, and, as such, were at times scattered in- 
discriminatelv over the surface of the earth. This, then, is the 
first use of the effiirv to which we would refer. Confirmatorv 
of this we might speak of the great number of effigies which 
are thus found scattered about without any apparent order or 
intent. 






Fij^. 72. IJear ami Kalj].»it al l^akc Wingra. 

We take an illustration of this from the survey of Mr. H. N. 
Canficld, who was an early settler in the state, and a great stu- 
dent of the emblematic mounds. He has depicted a group of 
effigies which formerly existed on the banks of the hara- 
boo River, close by the village of Baraboo. See Fig. 73- 
It is a remarkable group, but has now nearly disappeared. 
It will be noticed that m these localities a great variety of ani- 
mals is portrayed and that the animals arc given in a very dif- 
ferent attitude. The four-footed creatures abound here more 
than birds. Among these the most prominent are the weasel 



XoTK. This cut illustrates the ilifticully in gelling the attitudes of the c?Ti;;io>. 
The ra])bit and tlie liare are ])oth rei)resented in efhj^ies at this j)lace, l>ut the nitra^- 
urenient and plotlinj; faile<l in the first instance to ijive the attitudes of the animals. 
A future [Kij^er will contain figures of these effigies Irom ineasurenienis, andit villbc 
seen from them how skillful the native artists were in depicting the attitudes of these 
animals. The rabbit is so difhcult to jKirtray, that Dr. I^])hani alwaj-s failed tocrtB 
recognize the animal. We claim to have recognized the animal by the shape llidAe 
attitude but we have failed in depicting these in the drawing. 
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and the fox, though the buffalo and panther may be recognized. 
It is noticeable that the weasel is found in more diverse attitudes 
than most other animals.* Perhaps the shape • f the animal 
itself favors this. The author has found the weasel in several 
localities. One on the banks of Lake Wingra, on the Wash- 
burn place. Another on the north bank of Lake Mendota, east of 
the Insane Asylum. Mr. Canfield has located an Indian council 
house in the midst of one group of the effigies, and judging 
from the locality, we should say that it may have been not only 
the site of a council house, with the modern Indians 
as he has described it, but also the place where the 
Mound Builders themselves had a council house. The 
arrangement of the effigies on the banks of the stream beneath 
the blufl* and near the burial places is worthy of attention. It 
is possible that some significance was given to the effigies and 
that they served as a kind of picture writing, a tribal record 
being given by them as well as the tribal si^ns. It would seem 
from the number of the tumuli, that these effigies were personal 
totems, and it may be that the attitudes of the animals were 
intended to convey an idea as to the persons who were buried. 
The shape of the animal would give the tribal sign but the 
attitudes would give the personal names. Burial mounds 
have been found having the shape of animals. One such was 
excavated bv Prof. Putnam. This was situated at La Crosse, 
and is described by him as having the shape of a turtle. 
Another burial mound having the same shape, was excavated 
several years ago by Prof. Eaton of Beloit College, and Mr. 
Heg, now editor of the Geneva Herald. Thi? was situated 
near Beloit amid a group of effigies, all of which were probably 
burial mounds. This group is prominently situated on the 
summit of a hill overlooking the Rock river, and is not distant 
from the group which may be seen on the college grounds. 
The totemic character of the effigies is one which seems to 
correspond with tlie habits and customs of the native tribes, 
and is a reasonable explanation of the variety of animal shapes 
and attitudes. One of the most important points in connection 
with the native religion was the doctrine of the spirits of the 

'Ndik — Tho author visitc<l tlur Incnlily rhiring tlie summer of l88jj, in com|iany 
^vitli Mr. V. W. Pulnain ai\<l J- Kiiiihall, ami discovered a lew of the cftigie^ 
in tlic ^roup, but found that a large i)rr»i>ortion ha<I tlisap|x.*are«i- 
The |>;rou|) rei)resented in figure 73 is on Mr. Remington's farm, and !''• 
i(»in«^ the town plot east of IlaralxMi. A street passes through the group and nenriy 
all of the mounds have ])een obliterated. Tliose who visit the grouj) will notice hov 
the line of the .street lias cut across and taken out the most prominent figures, leav- 
ing only the weasel and the bird. The drawing Ijv Wm. II. Canfield settles the point 
which the writer maintained in reference to the animal intended bv one 01 the 
figure^, namely the weasel. It illustrates the fact that familiarity with the etngies 
lrain^ the eye to a <piick recognition of the animal intended. We maintain thU 
an rirdinary .surveyor i>. unfit to enter the field and to give a projier represenUtuA 
of the animals. Mr. Canfield is a surveyor, but he is familiar with the moundSi Atti 
his rej)re>entation-. are entirely reliable. 
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fead. The natives supposed that the animals were ancestors 
and that they had great control over Uieir deslinj-. The totems 
were then expressive, butii «f tribal conneclioos and of the 
tribal .uicefitrv- AioBE with this notion of an animal ancestry, 
then; was connected another, namely, that of a divinity. The 
animal divinities were supernatural creatures, who ruled in the 
realms of the spirit. They were not only divinities, but they 
were also the spirits of the dead. The doctrine prevailed that 
the spirits of the dead entered into animals or took animal 
shapes. The rudimentary form of all reliyion, Mr, Herbert 
Spencer says, is the propitiaiion of dead ancestors. The custom 
of worshiping the dead was common. One of the most im- 
portant religious ceremonies of the Ojibwas was the feast of 
the dead, in which they kindled a fire at the graves, and 
burned meat as sacrihce to the dead. The Virginians 
also worship the manes of those buried in their tumuli. 
There is no doubt then that the presence of the animal effi- 
gies in connection with the burial place was significant of the 
religious faith and that the custom of erecting these effigies 
sprang fro"> their animal worship. Perhaps this will explain 
tli-^ care witb which the effigies were constructed. It is rcr 
markable with what skill the effigies were shaped. This skill is 
mainly exercised in depicting the attitudes. A soul or spirit 
was thrown into the.se so that the effigies became very expres- 
sive. The religious faith expended itself upon these works, but 
the faith apprehended the spirit and sought to delineate it in the 
effigy. Animal spirits were worshipped and feared, and what- 
ever could express that spirit had great power over the people. 
There is no doubt then that the attitudes were made to illus- 
trate the spirit of the animal. This gave a naturalness to the 
attitudes. The people were very impressible. The fear which 
they had made them so, even if they were not naturally im- 
pressible. The skill of the artist is in his impressibility and in 
his power in reaching or effecting the impressibility of others. 
The natives were on tllis account true artists. Just as the religi- 
ous emotions in the times ot Raphael and Guido gave such a 
wonderful charm to the face of women, the mariolatry of the 
period having almost apotheosized womanly beauty, so in 
this period of animal worship and demonolatry the religious 
sense gave a wonderful e.xpressiveiie.ss to animal shapes. 

The wild sons of the forest were more impressible than we. 
True children of nature, they drank in the spirit of the scenes. 
Their untutored mind had no knowledge of Divinity, except as 
they saw it in the forms of nature. In a sense the earth itself 
was a Divinity. Just as it was to the ancients, the great mother 
Demeter ruling over all, while the sun. as the father, was the 
over-shadowing power. To them there was a soul in evcrj'thing; 
every cloud that cast its shadow across the sky, every change 
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that came upon the blue-waved lake, every season that left its 
foot-step in field or forest, was but the varied movement of theii 
great Divinity. The smihng meadow, the darkening forest, the 
rustling leaf, everything in nature was expressive to them. We 
may, however, find the same impression, the scene remains am 
the effigies bring back the animals to people the scene. 

As a picture of animal life, these groups are worthy of study. 
It is like entering into the haunts of the animals and observing 
them as they move and act in their natural Conditions. The 
effigies are not conventional, and do not present the animals m 
stereotyped manner, but a wonderful freedom is displayed. The 
artists liave great skill in throwing spirit and life into the atti- 
tudes of the animals. They are none of them constrained or 
unnatural, but they move before us in all their native force, each 
animal acting out its own disposition, and each attitude having 
some apparent intent before it. It is very interesting to go intd 
the midst of these effigies to see how varied every altitude 
is, and how true to nature every shape becomes. The scene 
is alive with animals, every animal being represented in 
most expressive attitudes. These attitudes both represent the 
natural pose of the animals, either as rampant or crouching, also 
as prowling after or pouncing upon their prey, as either antago- 
nistic in conflict, or as victim and victorious, One sees the birds 
in flight, chased by one deadlier, or soaring peacefully with out- 
spread wings, or occa.fionally with weary wings lapped and 
lagging; or again as darting through the air. The crane has 
the crook in his neck which the hunter knows to be peculiar to 
the crane; the night hawk swoops in the way peculiar to that, 
bird; the pigeon flies with sharp, quick wing; the eagle soars 
with stately measure; the wild geese fly in flocks or follow one 
another in line; the hawk chases his prey with savage bill; the 
king bird hangs close to the weary wing of the long winged' 
heron or crane. So too of the other animals; the turtle crawls 
up from the channel of creek or river, and rests on the broW 
of the hill, or stretches neck and tail on its very summit. The 
lizard spreads out his crooked legs and narrow body and taper- 
ing tail; the tadpole almost wiggles before one's eyes; the bull- 
pout flops his tail, and his crooked body lies panting on the hill; 
the snake twists his narrow body along the ridge; the oltcr lies 
with snout protruded ready for his slide; the fox creeps 
stealthily; the mink drags his long and slender body along; the 
crawfish spreads his claws, and the skeptical critic stands and 
says where did you see all this? It may be seen, nevertheless. 
The attitudes are indeed the most expressive and important part 
of the animal and forms. Their attitudes were the expressions 
of the spirit of the animals as they were known, but they were 
also expressions of something more. If the mounds had any 
significance this imitation itself conveyed the meaning. 
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It is not possible that all those thousands of elaborate and 
massive forms were designed only for the fancy and as a play- 
thing thrown upon the top of the earth. There is too much variety 
and too much expression for this. The attitudes then, had a signifi- 
cance as well as the forms. There was the work of imagination 
in the attitudes, but it was probably an imagination controlled by 
their superstition. We come then to the religious significance 
of the mounds and say, did we know more of this we would 
know much more of the significance of the forms. 

There is one peculiarity about the animal effigies, and that is 
that the artist and the hunter were united in their construction, 
and they present to us animal hfe in all its natural state, and 
with the very wildness which once existed. This has, hovv^'ver, 
departed, and therefore the picture given b}'^ the mounds is the 
more valuable. Sportsmen spend days and weeks upon the 
banks of these lakes, but thev rarelv become familiar with the 
habits of the animals. A few may come to understand in a 
verv limited e.xtent the habits and wavs of the birds, but the 
wild animals have so departed from the region that supreme 
ignorance prevails concerning them. A menager^' may bring 
a few animals from distant countries, and imprisoned and con- 
strained as they are, they are looked upon by the crowds. In 
the zoological gardens, birds and wild beasts are less constrained, 
but even here we see very little of the true nature of the ani- 
mals. The collection of the animals according to locality, and as 
the representations of the fauna of our country, is a work which 
is becoming of great interest to intelligent persons. One of the 
most attractive features about the Centennial exhibition was 
that in the Colorado building. Here was a collection of the 
■wild animals which abound in that state^ the animals all being 
represented as they were seen by the huntress in their natural 
haunts. The collection was prepared b}' a woman, and proved 
how near to nature's heart a woman mav become when she 
enters into the real spirit of nature. 

The naturalist takes the skeletons of animals and analyzes 
tliem and dissects but he rarely hunts. Naturalists as a class, 
are not acquainted with the habits and haunts of the animals, 
and are poor in their representation of animal life. They under- 
stand the anatomical peculiarities, and can describe the physical 
structure of the animals, but artists arc much better acquainted 
with the attitudes and moods. The native hunters, however, 
were artists as well as naturalists. They differed from modern 
sportsmen in that they became familiar with the very haunts of 
the creatures which they portrayed. They followed the animals 
and entered into their inmost life. Their zeal was expended in 
tracking the animals to their inmost hiding place. The more 
intractable the animals were, the more their ardor was aroused. 
The inmost principle of wildness was understood by them, and 
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corresponded to that of the animal, 
hunter. He knew all about the animals. There was a sympathj 
between him and the cre;itures which he depicted. There i; 
doubt that there was an admiration for the very form and atti 
tilde which led to the shaping of the effigies. The effigies ar« 
of colossal size and have {^reat artistic excellence and original- 
ity. They are unique and true to nature. A sculpture gaUei_ 
IS furnished by these earth forms which is unequalled by any 
works of art. We only need to divest ourselves of the impres- 
sions which the fields and houses make, to feel that it is a gallery 
full of life and one which conforms to the scenery. " The ar- 
tist understood how to translate pose into meaning and action 
into utterance, and selected those poses and actions which con- 
vey the broadest and most comprehensive ideas of the subject" 
" He not only knows the posture or movement the anatomical 
structure of the animal renders possible, but he knows precisely 
in what degree such picture or movement is modified by tlie an- 
imal's physical needs and instincts." There is a subtle and 
deep meaning to the effigies. At first there is the simole ani- 
mal, too simple to be artistically interesting, but upon further 
study a deeper meaning appears in the attitudes. " The •simple 
animal avouches his ability to transcend any conception of liim. 
The instinct and capacity which inform all of his proceedings,, 
the sureness and efficiency of his everj' manifestation are in tiie 
effigies, but they are concealed from a hasty glance by the very 
perfection of their state. Once seen and comprehended, ho' 
ever, they work upon the mind ot the observer with : 
ever increasing power. They lead him into a new, strange and 
fascinating world, and generously recompense him." Very few 
understand what perfection there was originally in these colossal 
shapes, carved out of the earth and covered with the grectt 
sward. They seem to move under one's feet. It always seemd 
a great pity to have them disturbed. The wear of the elements 
has a tendency to destroy the sharpness of their outlines, 
it did not take away from the wildncss or naturalness of die 
attitudes. The plow and the spade are the great disturbers o§ 
nature. The relic hunter is the iconoclast. Utility and curios- 
ity have invaded nature's art gallery and have made sad havoc 
The images are many of them destroyed. Artists occasionally 
enter the wild fastnesses of the west, and become familiar with 
the wild animals, that they may become familiar with their 
works. Painting and sculpture have both been devoted to the 
representation of animal figures. Such artists as have given 
attention to this line have been admired. The paintings t 
Catlin are known and admired because of their excellence in 
portraying animal life. The government has purchased these 
at great expense and placed them in the museum, where they are 
safe. The recent review of the statuary by Kenney, in a popu* 
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lar journal,* has called attention to the beauty which the animal 
figures and attitudes that the animals have when shaped in 
bronze, but here we have in the earth-molds animal figures 
which are life-like and true to nature as any artist can make 
them, and yet we are careless in reference to their prcscr\ ation 
and their destruction is inevitable. As works of art and pictures 
of the native fauna we think these figures are invaluable, and 
make our plea that they be preserved. 

II. We call attention to a .second point in connection with 
the attitude ot the animals. The distinguishing pecuh'arity is 
that they have a hidden significance, and were expressive of 
the superstitious views with which the people regarded the an- 
imals. 

TTie si^rnificance of the attitudes mav not be understood, but 
when viewed in connection with the moods of the animals and 
especially with relation to the oflice which they served they be- 
come expressive of a hidden meaning. The moods of the ani- 
mals are depicted in the attitudes presented by the effigies, but 
these moods are expressive of something more. It is interesting 
to go Irom group 10 group, and to see how expressive every 
effig\' is. If the language or intent may not be read or umier- 
stood, the animal attitudes at least prove attractive to the eve. 
The moods of the animals are exhibited — not by a single group, 
for it is seldom that the same attitude is repeated more than once, 
but passing from group to group we see the different moods. 
In this place the etiigy presents the animal in a standing posture, 
quiet, symmetrical, and with a poise which is expressive of the 
animal's strength. In another the creature is in conflict, either 
confronting: an animal of the same kindreadv for battle or in the 
attitude of conflict, such as would be most natural to the species 
cr perhaps as triumphing over the enemy and drivintj it from 
the field. In another place the attitude is expressive 01 motion, 
everv part of the animal giving the idea of fleetness, as if the 
creature was in the midst of a chase. Such etligies are gener- 
ally found in connection with groups which are supposed to 
have been used for game drives. In other places the animal is 
5€c3 in the attitude of prowling, the figure having a peculiar, 
r.ralthy appearance with the limbs bent and every part strained 
Zf.z close attention. In other places, still, the same animal may be 
«een resting, the body and head and limbs all being in a relaxed 
izid restful state. In other places the effigy will be seen stand- 
'icz ?u«ird over the caches which are placed near its head or 
jr-rScnting its massive sides as a defense to an inclosure, the 
T. ii\ to which is c(Mup<>'iod in part of its figure. Everywhere 
ii.r ittitude of the aniin.il i»i twost life-like, bat the mood and 
tCTTit are depicted in a \ri\ ;\iiisti\' manner. 

'•Ve present a series ol * ut-* u» ilhistrate the point. We have 
"-lite the panther ;is thr Njs* *nun Ivsi calculated to represent 

■ Tie 'Jeniurv lor M.i\. iSS|. 
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it. These effigits have been noticed and their shapes 
and attitudes studied by the author, and the figures are here 
presented from actual surveys. They are not the works of 
imagination, for they are drawn according to actual measure- 
ment. The figures are taken from widely separated localities, 
but they are given as they were found. 

It should be said that etligies are generally found confined 
to certain localities, some presenting panthers numerously but 
utlicr localities presenting some other animal with the same prom- 
inence. A ruling divinit}- always presides over a localitj'. In 
one place it may be the eagle, in another the turtle, in another 
the panther, in another the wild goose, and in still another the 
raccoon or wolf. The attitudes of the animals will be seen, 
not in any single group, but by studying the various groups, as 
all the groups are characterized by the presence of the ruling 
divinity, one group furnishing one attitude and another an- 
otlier, the whole series giving a history of the Divinity or 
showing how varied his moods were. The figure presented 
on Mg. 7 \s is an elligy which was discovered by Dr. Lapham, 
at Waukesha, on I>ird Hill. It presents the panther in an atli- 
tuile which is verv common. 




The autlior lias seen eiiigies of the same kind in many locali- 
ties: one a: throat Ik'tu:, sorvin-; as a guard or part of a village 
wall ot uoronso: o:V.er> a: Madison forming portions of along 

surr.ioun:s an elevated rid^ near the 



»;::'.;uv:o :s ::;e oi'.c \\ ....... :..-i;w ^-.r iCj^arucu »i> cajutoi**-*" 

s::o:\i:::\ ..r.v: i: is o::o:: .\^\\ rviirj^ly seen :n connexion with the 
\\v- ss . : v;c:<;">c, .\s i: is .:rpro:^r:.i:e for such works. 

■" A scvT.-^nd attitude is given 
bv r.c-^re -^. This is also a 
c::::n:.^r. anitude. There are 
>;: . oral '.jcalirles where the same 
•^^uri has been seen by the au- 
thor, ini Dr. Lapham hasmco- 
t.-ne-i still other places. 0^ 
s - jh rvanuier fonncrly f«' 
^ "' Kilbcurrie Ci:>\ oa Ar 
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rading of the street, and the tail is all that is left at the present 
ime. Another figure similar to it, formerly existed at Burling- 
on, on the Fox river.* This has been destroyed. The attitude 
s expressive and one that is natural to the panther, the lion- 
ike disposition being very manifest in it. The figure is one of 
I group seen at Ripley Lake. Here, as in all other cases, when 
jcen in this attitude the animal is placed on an eminence and evi- 
lently was intended as an outlook; the animal, from his position 
Dn the summit of the bluff overlooking the lake, suggesting this 
idea. The third attitude is one where two panthers arc seen 
In apparent conflict. These effigies were discovered on the 
Danks of Ripley I^kc. Fig. 76. The significance of the at- 
titudes will be understood from the figures. Two others 

resembling them 
may be seen 
on the banks of 
Green Lake. 
There are pan- 
thers in conflict 
among a group near Beloit, 
but the animals in this group 
are pictured as parallel with 
one another, thrusting their 
claws into each other's bodies. 
The heads and tails are 
^__^_^_ Ithrown out, but the hind legs 

Fi^No.76.1»antherIir^nflict at Rip- ^'"^^^^ ^^^'^ together. A fourth 

ley Lake. attitude is onc represented in 

Fig. Tj. Here the male panther is in the attitude of tri- 
umph. The female contrasts with the male, both, however, 
having shapes which are very natural and expressive. This is 
the figure which has been visited by so many of the attendants 
u[>on the Monona Lake Assembly, as it is on ground belonging 
to Mr. Griffith, not far from the Lake Side. 

The attitudes of the animals are unique, and express much 
as to the moods of the creatures pictured. 

A fifth attitude of the panther (see Fig. 78) is the one which has 
been referred to above. It represents the animal as in the act of 
running, and the connection of the effigy with a game drive 
would mdicate that the intent was to represent the panther as in 
a chase after game. This effigy was discovered by the author 
on the west bank of Lake Koshkonong. It forms one of a very 
tnterestiog series of effigies, among which is the tortoise, another 

K anther, and several other animals. A similar effigy to this has 
een seen by the author near New Lisbon, on the banks of a 

small stream, and not far from the site of an Indian dance ground. 

^^^— - — — *■ 

• Sec Lapham's Antiquities, Plate 000. 
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It is attended with a peculiar group of mounds, M'hich to ihe 
author seemed like a trap for ensnanng game. The attitude of 
the animal is here varied, in that it was expressive of a certainty 
of its victim, whereas in the other case the attitude was express- 
ive of great haste, and a determination to overtake the object 
of pursuit. The animal in both cases is represented as running 




rapidly, every pnrt of the efligv giving force to this idea. A 
sixth attitudu of the panther is that given by Fig. So. \Vc wBl 
not undertake to interpret the purpose or signilicance of the 
effigy. It is an attitude which is natural to the animal, and ooe 
which is not uncommon in the efhgies. The figure wm •'k* 
from a plate drawn by Dr. Lapham, Another fij{uie> 
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this h»s been furnisht^d by the 
same author, but the animal is 
therein watchinjja mound where 
wiis a cache of grain, indicating 
that the purpose was to repre- 
sent the animal as guarding the 
stores of grain which had been 
hidden away by the native build- 
ers. Another attitude of the 
panther may be seen in Fig. 70. 
Here the panther is at rest. 
This effigy contrasts with the 
other figures, and yet it compares 
with the animals surrounding it, 
a.s the effigies in this group are, 
as we have stated, all in a peace- 
ful mood, their \ery attitude ex- 
pressing rest. Wc liave been 
particular in describing the atti- 
tudes of the panther, because 
tliis animal is always very prom- 
inent among the mounds. There 
are localities, to be sure, where 
the effigies are more numerous 
than in others, but the effigy 
seems to have been a prevailing 
one throughout the whole state. 
The panther is very prominent 
in the vicinity of the four lakes, 
and it will be noticed that most 
of these specimens have been 
taken from this region. The 
seventh attitude is aliown which 
is here presented in Fig. 79, and 
w hich is seen to be in an entirely 
diflercnt attitude. This ligure 
was discovered by the author 
near the site of an ancient vil- 
lage, al Great Bend. The pur- 
pose of the effigy was, evi- 
dently, to protect IJie grain 
which had Ix.'en deposited in tiie 
pit or caches near its head, the 
superstition of tlie builders hav- 
ing given to the animal ligure a 
charm which made it jxiwerfu! 
as a protector, as well as an ob- 
ject of fear and adoration as a 
divinity. 
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There is one point to which 
\vc would call attention in this 
connection — the office which 
was ser\-ed by the attitude. 
I'^ach cfifigy seems to have had 
an office, which the attitude of 
the animal expressed.thc shape 
or attitude in which the animal 
was represented correspond- 
ing to the office. That there 
should be a double purpose in 
the attitude is not a mere mat- 
ter of fancy with the author, for 
there are too many indications y_ 
of it in the effigies. It appears ^ 
that the builders of the effigies "P 
exercised their skill in depict- .^ 
ing the various moods which = 
they had come to recognize as q" 
peculiar to this animal, but f 
they associated these moods t, 
with the character of their = 
divinities, so as to make them p 
expressive. I-Acrj' totem which =• 
thcj' erected had its natural at- i 
tituile and its supernatural sig- ^ 
nificnnce. the attitude repre- 3 
senting the mood oftheanimal, Z 
but the office served by the r. 
effigies rq^rcscniini; the super- ^ 
natural power of the divinity. — 
tine illustration of this is here i_ 
given. The buffalo is an animal 
which is connuonlv represent- ~ 
ed as feeding. The effigies of ? 
the buffalo are fret|ucntty 
found in meadows or in bot- 
tom lands, the attitude and 
the Kvality both being expres- 
sive of the gra.'ing habits of 
the creature. There is one 
place, however, where the buf- 
fdo is presented in an attitude 
which is far from peaceful. e\- 
ery p.trt of the animal being 
ni.idf expressive of a beJ'.iger- 
cnt st.ite. In the mids: of the 
efngv, wherever the limbs and 
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tail would leave a vacant space, there were placed the caches, 
in which the stores of grain were hidden. The object of the 
effigy seems to have been to represent the animal as ready to 
hook and drive off any one who might approach the caches, the 
position of the head and tail and legs all giving the same idea. 

That storing of the grain in 
such an eitigy as that gives the 
idea that the animal could pro- 
tect may to us seem childish, but 
to the primitive people it was a 
powerful protector. Fear was 
the prevailing emotion and what- 
ever might arise, a suj)erstitious 
fear would serve as a guard and 
protector. The butValo repre- 
sented as guarding the caches 
of grain referred to above is 
situated at Lake Wingra, not 

I JBBttefc, ^ far from the s*ite of an ancient 

^WRsS&fc-. if village between this bay and a 

ridge where were the burial 
mounds which belong to the 
ridge. The place where the ef- 
figy was built was surrounded 
bv lonir lines of burial mounds 
and by various elligies and 
straight ridges, but the figure 
itself is isolated. It is an inter- 
esting effigy, both because of its peculiar shape, and because the 
double significance of the attitude of the animal is perc(!ptible 
in it. The effigy represents one particular move of the bulValo 
•when engaged, and is very expressive of danger, but the oliiix* 
work or the effigy is exhibited by the caches hidden away 
more than bv the attitude itself. 

III. A third peculiarity of the attitudes of the animals is 
their usefulness. It appears that the animal rffigirs an: somh:- 
times strangely distorted, the skill of tin: build<:r » liavinj; hrrw 
exercised in making the distortion cxpres-jivc: and a! tli*- miihc: 
time useful. There are many animal effij./i«:s which liav«: fhis 
peculiarity. Panthers are represented inrffi^'^y, but tlnir hodir* 
are unnaturally prolonged. Hirds an: xr.\iX\'Si.\\wA \\\ iifi- lil.r 
shapes, but their wings arc di->tort<:d, drav.ii out to a t'.i'at 
length. Turtles are presented in their natural •.iiap*, but fli'ir 
tails are prodigiously lengthened. 'III^-.*: di tortion^ jmv iijr- 
to the idea that these effigies wtp; d': ,i<'ii':d for ir.r. I ii*- irnit^i 
tions of nature could never N;ad to '.\,\v/ •.\\'\\ re Milt, ^m-it ilill 
is exhibited in making th*: d:-. tort ion, t.y.ux*- . .vj*- of thr .irutihd, 
but the skill was also exercis'yi \\\ making tli': 'Mi:;/ i'l v*- .1 pm 
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pose. We present a figure to illustrate this 
point. It is the figure of a group which was 
found by W. H. Canfield, at Honey Creek,' sit- 
uated in a valley beneath high bluffs and near 
a break or pass through the bluffs. It was 
evidently a game drive, as the location and the 
relative position of the mounds give ever)' in- 
dication that such was the purpose intended 
The distortion of the effigies will be seen from 
the figures which are here given. The first spec- 
imen is a panther distorted so as to make it 
useful in a game drive. 

The fjroiip was attended by ihe effigv of a 
moose, and it is probable that the locality ww 
used for a game drive for a moose. The ar- 
rangement of the mounds indicates considerable 
skill in constructing traps for game. The ar- 
rangement is such that the animals would be 
crowded in narrow openings and the hunters 
standing upon the top of the mounds mijght 
shoot into them and carry great slaughter into 
the herd. Several such game drives have been 
described bv Mr. Canfield. The same feature 
was noticed in the group on Lake Koshkonoog. 
The panther, whosi; effigy lias been presented 
in Fig. 78, has a tail 350 feet long. It is situated 
in a low place in the fine of the bluH; and is 
attended with a long tapering ridge or mound 
whicJi runs parallel with it, the two forniing 
a drive or runwav for the animals 
which might be driven across the 
bluir toward tlie lake. A similar 
game drive containing effigies 
willi distorted or imusuaJiy pro- 
1^ longed bodies and tails, has been 

^ seen bv Dr. Lapham, at Great 

Beiid.t Here the effigies are 
panthers and turtles combin.-'d. 
There is but one tapering mound 
/ in the group. The game drive 
%. # " '*'* ''*^''*^ formed mainly by the 
^£ effigies, the distortions o'f (he an- 
^B imal figures having been such 
^ that they served the purpose of 
/ walls or long ridges. There art 

other purposes that distorW* 
*••■► figures may be supposed to b*** 
iiiLiii; ilis served, but here the use if 
L-ar !)i,ii(;v These distortions of ,th" 
are interesting, as th- 



•See Lapham's Anlinuirics, Xl-VU. 'i^.ec Va^m'^ ttfoiinuh 
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3nly that a subtle significance was given to the animal figures, 
but what practical utility was an object in erecting. As an evi- 
dence of the usefulness of these ridges as a game drive or as a 
screen against the attack of animals, we give an incident which 
happened to an early settler. A Mr. Meggs, living at Arena, on 
the Wisconsin river, was out with his gun one morning when 
he came upon a bear. The result was that he w^as thrown into 
a panic and fled to the first place of refuge. Fortunately there 
was one of these artificial ridges near by. Hiding behind this, 
his trepidation gradually wore ofi' and as the bear came near 
he actually shot and killed it. The use of the effigies for game 
drives is enhanced b}' the distortion. It makes the efl^gies longer 
so that they serve the same purposes as long mounds or ridges. 
It seems strange that the mound builders should have resorted 
to this expedient, but they evidently had a superstition that their 
animal divinities would aid them in shooting game or would pro- 
tect them from the attacks of animals while they were hunting 
them. There was a combination however, of a mechanical con- 
trivance with a superstition or charm, and their safety was 
Dwing as much, no doubt, to the contrivance as to the super- 
natural power. 

The distortion of animal ficjures was not used solely for 
the purposes of the hunter. There are many etiiffies which 
seem to have served the purpose of defense as well as those of 
the chase. Probably there was a combination of hunting ani- 
mals and defending villages as well as fencing garden beds and 
places of cultivation, for there were many effigies where all of 
:hese purposes could be served. We find distorted images of 
panthers m game drives, but we find also huge images of pan- 
thers surrounding village inclosures, the sides of the panther 
forming a wall of defense. In other localities we find the eagle, 
similarly situated, the different attitudes of the eagle having 
different offices: one shape appears as a guard to a village, an- 
other appears to have been used as a screen for hunters, still 
another served as a fence or guard to protect the fields, and 
still another as a guard to the burying places. The distor- 
tions of the eagle are as numerous as that of the panther. We 
give illustrations of this point. 

There is a region where the eagle abounds in effigy and 
serves a more prominent place than any other elRgy. This i^ 
on the Wisconsin river, near Muscoda. Here the author has 
discovered game drives, with the eagle unnaturally distorted as 
the essential part of the group. In the same vicinity there is a 
village site, the inclosure being surrounded by eagle effigies, 
each effigy, however, having its natural shape! In the same 
vicinity, burial mounds are guarded also by the eagle. Illus- 
trations of this point are given, taken from a locality which 
has been visiied by H. M. Canfield, who surveyed the 
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mounds at a n early day before the effigies were destroyei 

That the office of the eagle 
was that of a guard in game 
drives, as a defense to vil- 
lage inclosures, and as a wall 
to protect the passes in 
bluffs, may be seen from the 
specimens of distorted effi- 
gies. The wing of the eagle 
is distorted) sometimes un- 
naturally represented. We 
have referred to this in one 
case before. In the group 
of cfficjies at Mills* Woods, 
we noticed that the turtle 
effigies were placed as look- 
outs, that being their usual 
office. We noticed that the 
wings of the eagle stretched 
from one group of turtles to 
another, they having been 
unnaturally prolonged in 
order to make them extend 
the whole distance, the ob- 
ject of the extended wing 
having been to furnish a 
single unbroken wall of de- 
fense across the whole face 
of the bluff, other bird effi- 
gies in front of the eagle 
having only partially ser\ed 
the same purpose. There 
are many other places 
where bird effigies are .seen 
in distorted attitudes, the 
wing being unusually pro- 
longed. One such effigy has 
been seen by the author on 
the cast bank of Lake Kosh- 
konong. Here the bird effig)' 
is attended with a long lin*^ 
of burial mounds, but the 
bird is situated between the 
burial mounds and the lake 
shore, the wings extending 
in front of the tumuli 
throughout the whole length 
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of the ridEe. The length of the wings is here some 250 feet, 
one wing being nearly twice as long as the other. A similar 
bird efiigy, with wings extended 1,000 feet, has been seen by 
the author on the banks of a small stream near Muscoda, the 
intent of the builders evidently having been to make the wings 
a substitute for a wall. Eagle effigies are not always distorted 
when used for defense, for at times three or four eagles -aiII be 
placed in a hnc with the wings extending from one to another. 
The office of the eagle is, however, generally one of defense and 
the position of the effigy as well as the distortions of the wings 
frequently shows this purpose. Illustrations of this are given 
in the following figures. 

In one locality the wings of birds form a barrier along the edge 
of a liill. .iiidarL' ■io placod that they serve as a guard to the hill 
■- and as a guard to the pass up the 

;. bluff, which intervenes between 

them. This group has been describ- 
ed by W.H.Canfield. Fig. 83. It is 
situated at Honey Creek Mills, on 
the edge of Sauk Prairie. Dr. 
Lapham says, "On the east side 
of the creek commences a series of 
earth works of a very interesing 
character. The principal figure in 
= the form is a bird, with a forked 
s tail. They are on the margin of a 
■o beautiful level plain, a part of the 

1-^w ^s, - C great plainer prairie, called Prairie 

^^^^ £• du Sauk. Several excavations 

jj^*^^^ J made in building the dam have de- 

^^jj>^^t , '~ stroyed several of the works. The 
M-^^\, N^f S illustration of the group is here- 
m - w. >^ i= with given. 
m a >.*■ n;-^ It will be noticed that the eagles 

Ma n yWi <^i^i J" have their heads in opposite direc- 
'- tions, but always toward the point 
^ of approach. Oncof them is placed 
■J, on the bank of the stream and 
^ guards the bluff in that direction. 
Another is placed near a break in 
the bluffand guards the jja.ss at that 
point. Still another overlooks the 
pass and protects the bluff on that 
side. A fourth, which is the largest 
of the group, has its wings ex- 
tending to a great length along 
the brow of the bluff, and pre- 
vents approach from that side. 
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Other effigies were 
also arranged 
along the bluff be- 
yond. There is no 
doubt that the in- 
tent of the group 
• was to protect the 
village from ap- 
proach by way of 
the stream. The 
immense size of 
the effigies indicate 
this as well as the 
situation. 

In the vicinity of 
Muscoda there is a 
group of eagles, 
the most of them, 
however, having 
their wings par- 
tially expanded. 
They surround an 
inclosurc which 
evidently was once 
used as a village 
site. On one side 
oftheinclosurethc 
effigies are placed 
with their wings 
parallel, forming a 
fragmentary and 
uneven Imeorwall. 
On the other side 
the eagles have 
their heads and 
bodies in a line, the 
wings forming the 
wall. No other 
effigy than the 
eagle is seen near 
the inclosurc. 
There arc a fc^^' 
long, straight 
mounds, which 
serve to protect the 
village. 

The eagle is the 

effigy whichgui'* 
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the place. The approach 
to the village is also 
guarded by eagles, for the 
banks of a stream which 
heads near the village §ite 
has eagles stretched along 
nearly its whole length un- 
til an extensive marsh is 
reached. These eagles, 
which guard the approach 
along the stream, are, how- 
ever, built with their wings 
extended. One of them has 
wings nearly a thousand 
feet long. 

Another place w here 
eagles have been noticed 
having the purpose of de- 
fense is at the foot of the 
dells of the Wisconsin 
river. Here the writer^ 
in company with Professor 
F. W. Putman and J. Kim- 
ball, discovered three eagle 
effigies, a figure of which is 
given. The eagles were 
stretched along at right 
angles on the bluff of the 
river, itself forming a wall 
between the river and a swail 
and guarding the bluff from 
approach. Within this wall 
the ground seemed to be 
broken as if there had been 
garden beds or corn fields. 
Possibly the effigies were 
designed as a fence to pro- 
tect the corn fields. This 
was on the farm of Mr. 
Eaton. There were other 
mounds about a half mile 
north of the line, but they 
had been obliterated and 
could not be surveyed. 
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tIiK camel AM) KLE1»}{ANT MOUNDS AT 1»RAIRIE DU CHIEN. 
Editor Amerit'tin Antiquaritin : 

While prosecuting archaeological researches in Vernon and 
Crawford counties, Wisconsin, lately, my attention was especially 
called to that part of your article on ** Effigy Mounds, published 
in Vol. 9, of the Wisconsin Historical Society Collection, which 
treats of certain earthworks of that class, situated in Campbelfs 
Coolie, not far from Prairie du Chien. The style in which your 
informant, Dr. Phenc, treated them naturally created a curiosity 
which only actual examination could satisfy. I therefore visited 
this locality and made an instrumental survey of the best pre- 
served of these remains — two so-called elephants. This place 
is two miles north of the center of Prairie du Chicn and two 
and one-half miles cast ot the Mississippi river. There are 
three groups of effigies in the coolie proper; one at the mouth, 
one about one-quarter mile from Dousman's house (surveyed) and 
one near the spring, one-half mile off. I found the elephants to 
be the only figures with perfect outlines. In connection with them 
were one cross, three birds and twelve other mounds and em- 
bankments, but not worth surveying. 

A camel at Campbell's Coolie might be somewhere on the 
surrounding bluff, for I do not believe that these "elephants" 
were the effigies Dr. Phcnc saw, but I rather think the "camel" 

was in some other coolie, as 
no one at Campbell's knew 
of any person having been 
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there to see the groups I 
have j ust described. There 
arc some mounds and em- 
bankments on the bluffs, 
but I could not find or hear 
of any effigy with them. 
Me... .? b.., .4 ...p.. /;^. I People living a few miles 

Kii;. I. further up, however, said 

that visitors in carriages had 
been seen one time in their neighborhood looking for such 
things. Nearly one mile west of these *' elephants " is another 
ruined one, in a field near the Catholic burial ground. 

It occurred to me that perhaps you might think drawings of 
these y elephants," plotted from my field- notes, worthy of the 
attention of your readers, and I therefore send you three " 
grams herewith. Two are large scale plans (i 1400) of the 
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the discussion of the sub- 
ject of the co-existence of 
matt and mammoth In this 
northwestern region; at any 
rate they are interesting sub- 
jects for speculation. 

In my further travels I 
may meet with more such 
puzzles in antediluvian (?) 
zoology, in which case, if 
you desire. I will briefly no- 
tify you of the facts. 

, Iowa, May ji, 1884. 



mal figures separately, thcthird 
is a little outline map, one-fiftK 
the scale of the others (or, 
I : 3.000), showing the two 
creatures in their relative posi- 
lions to each other, and to the 
slope of the contiguous hill. 

These pictured outlines may 
be considered, I think, in the 
light of a trustworthy contribu- 
tion to the material needed in 




iSTONE SNAKES IN MINNEMlTA. 



1 send you an extract from a private letter from L. N. Tower, 
a gentleman in the employ of the Chicago and Northwestern 
R. R. at Tracy, Minn,, who, at my request, visited the locality 
and made measurements, etc.: 

" There is a snake on top of Medicine Butte (near Pierre. Dak.,) 
formed of stones about the si3:e of a man's head. They are laid 
in two rows (varying in width apart to form a proper shape) from 
one to six feet.thewhole being three hundred and fifty feet long. 
There are stones at the tail to represent rattles. They have 
been rudely carved, The eyes are two large red bowlders. 
Along the whole length, in the center of the snake, is a path 
where no grass was allowed to grow until last season. The 
Indians (Sioux) have now abanJoned the liutle as a place of 
worship. There is about seventy or eighty acres of good land 
on the top of the Butte and most of it is covered with circles of 
stones that mark the graves of former chiefs." 

n. Auy,, 1884. E. A. Allen, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



HIKROGLVPHICS vs. PHONETICS. 

It is singular how Antiquity becomes mingled with modem 
methods of life. History repeating itself. China is the battle 
field. The missionaries are now contending over a question 
which was settled in Egypt 3,000 years ago. The Hieroglyph- 
ics of China are the representatives of the old and decaying civ- 
ilizations of that empire. The new and modern culture is 
represented by a Phonetic alphabet. The question is whether 
the missionaries shall retain the Hieroglyphics or substitute a 
Phonetic alphabet for them. iV pamphlet received from Rev. 
H. Brown, IX D., contains the following sentiment : " The Hiero- 
glyphics of Assyria, Babylon and P-gypt sunk to oblivion in 
their contest with an alphabet popularizing the literature that 
had been hidden in mouldy temples and in the caskets of a priv- 
ileged class. There was, no doubt, just as much opposition then 
to opening the mysteries of literature, science and religion to 
the common people, through an easily acquired and rapidly 
written phonetic system, as there now is to the printing of Jap- 
anese scriptures and other religious works in the native phonetic 
character — the " women and children's " writing, as it is con- 
temptuously called. Rut the hieroglyphics went down never to 
come up again, except as curiosities for learned antiquarians to 
decipher. So will it be with the hieroglyphics of China, ven- 
erable and wonderful as thev are, challen<rinir universal admira- 
tion, and presenting the most remarkable example of ingenuity, 
Hterary toil and patience that the world has ever seen. But no 
scheme of picture writing can co-exist with modern civilization. 
The masses can never be chained down to a system that re- 
quires eight or ten years to obtain even a partial knowlcJgt^ 
of the characters necessarv for ordinarv readinrr." 



INSTRrcnoNS ox MOI'M) KXIM.ORINC. 

Dr. Charles Rau has sent us a printed copy of the pap^r 
which he read at the last session of the National Academy at 
Washington, in which instructions are given on mound explor- 
ing with a special reference to the points which should be 
observed. We notice that the preservation of the monunaeiit 
occupies a prominent place in the instructions. The importtnct 
of making careful surveys of the works is dwelt upon* IV 
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collecting of relics seems to be a subordinate matter. This puts 
the subject in the right light. We are glad to know that the 
pamphlet is to be issued as a circular by the Smithsonian, and 
hope that it may be so thoroughly read that its instructions will 
be heeded. 



From May 23d, to May 30th, the Congrcs Archeologique de 
I'rancc, held its fifty-first session in the department of the 
Ariege. The centers of excursions were Pamicrs, Foix, and 
Saint-Girons. The programme embraced the archeology of 
all periods, from the prehistoric period to the Renaissance; 
also including religious, civil and military architecture. Philol- 
ogy was insisted on in the study of the different idioms and dia- 
lects, and in the Etymology of local names, in this section 
Ethnology also finds its place. 

In June, a Congres Geographique was also held in Toulouse, 
one section of which was devoted to Spanish and Pyrenean Geog- 
raphy and Ethnology. We hope much from the labors of these 
two meetings, especially as the department of the Ariege is the 
least known district of the PVench Pryenees. 

The last number of the Boletin of the Royal Academy of 
History of Madrid, contains a most interesting article by Rev. 
P. F. Fita, on the Roman inscriptions in the diocese ol Barbas- 
tro, in Aragon, on the southern slope of the Pyrenees. Several 
of these inscriptions are new or from stones or monuments only 
lately discovered. They were many of them erected by heirs 
(h(eres) ex t(estamcnto\ and seem to give evidence of the very 
early existence of the actual " dcrecho consuetudinario '' of Up- 
per Aragon, according to which (as in the South Slavonic tribes 
cf. Plarly Law and Custom, by Sir 11. P. Maine, 18S3, p. 245. 
scq.) the heir could be chosen from any member of the house- 
community, son or daughter, uncle or aunt, or even one merely 
adopted into it (cf Dcrecho Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon, 
por Joaquin Costa Madrid, 1880). Among the Basques the 
rule of absolute primogeniture whether female or male seems to 
have prevailed, at least in later times. The attention of Ameri- 
can readers may be called to the ** Memoria historica, politica 
y economica de la Provincia dc Misiones de Indios (luaranis," 
now being printed for the first time in this monthly Bo/e/in. 
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The American Society of France at its meeting of February 
1 8, discussed the interesting question of the most ancient dates 
in the history of South America. 

M. Castaing, who had undertaken the study of this question, 
began by observing that South America, having scarcely known 
and not having practiced any kind of writing, it is from tradi- 
tion only that we can seek for information on its history. This 
tradition was collected in the early years of the Spanish con- 
quest, during the XVIth century; but certainly comparing it 
with the chronology of Mexico, this fact constitutes no inferior- 
ity, since the monuments of the latter country, both pictured 
and written, date scarcely higher. Nevertheless, M. Castaing 
has not thought fit to employ the affirmative method habitual 
with the Mexicanists; he will not present a complete chronology 
like that which classical studies have enabled scholars to estab- 
lish for the antiquity of the old continent; but he asks the 
Society to follow him in his researches according to the retrospec- 
tive method. 
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NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCH /ICO LOGY. 

The Paintim; of Statues. — The <iuestion, " Shall we Paint our Statues ?" is under 
scussion among antiquarians in Germany. C^orge Treu has written a brochure with 
lis title in which he sums up the answer of the iKist to the question as follows : " It is a 
roved fact that all antiquity, including the C»raeoo-Roman cjioch, and the Middle 
.ees, a!» a general rule, painted and enlivened their statuary, if not of bronze, with 
jjors; and that ]X)lychromy was first banished from the plastic arts through an 
rchieolc^ical misunderstanding in the Renaissance i)eriod.'' G. .Semjxfr wrote some 
;ars ago: " It is extremely diflicult to convince i^ople that the ancients could have 
Dvered so noble a material as their white marble with colors. liut apart from the 
Idest monuments of wood and clay, the most of the Greek temples, and all of the 
Idest, consisted of a gray limestone, or of porous stone, and were covered with a 
:ucco before the surface was painted. White marble was chosen afterwards, and 
niv then where it was close at hand, or later in buildings of extraordinary splendor, 
n<f then esjx^ially for the following reasons: i. Because, on account of its hardness 
[id fineness it was capable of more exquisite working. 2. Because it made stucco 
uperfluous. llie last layer of all antique stucco-surface consisted of a fine marble 
u<»t, which apixfars to have been necessary for the encaustic ]xiinting. But to mar- 
ie temples painting could be applied at once, and the colors were more brilliant and 
lore lasting. This is the reason why few traces of ancient minting remain u)X)n 
:mples which were coveretl with stucco, while at Athens ana in all marble monu- 
lents the colors still adhere. 3. Because a great value was placed u(X)n the cost- 
ness of the material. The unseen substance must correspond to the external 
plendor. 

*• If one would convince himself how unsightly and offensive a marble structure be- 
Dmcs when bare in a southern clime, he has only to view the Cathedral of Milan, 
hose whiteness the sun renders blinding, the shade icy cold. The golden crust of 
Ireek monuments is lacking. This crust is usually regarded as the result of time, 
ut it is nothing else than the residue of ancient ])ainting. As regards sculpture, 
.•herever it formed a jxirt of the architectural structure it could not remain colorless 
•here all else glittered with colors. And so it is foun<l. With isolate<l statues, the 
ise was different. But here, too, the surroundings were taketi into account. Cnder 
le open air, in the midst of green leaves and grassy lawns, pure white was an ad- 
antage. But the tendency towards color may be seen from the number of bronze 
nd gilded statues which were scattered everywhere." 

In order that more exact knowledge of the coloring of statues among the ancients 
lay prcN-ail, the Arch%ological Society of Athens will s(x)n publish some thirty col- 
red facsimilies of the sculptures recently recovered u^wn which the traces of ]xiinting 
re most vivid. 

The Paitri from the Kayum. — 'ITiese Pajij'ri, of which some account was given 
1 the second number of the Anth^L' ariax of this year, continue to be unrolled at Vi- 
nna with success, and with continual additions of important documents. In the de- 
artment of Greek, the announcement is made that the remains of a pa]wrus roll 
jntain a hitherto unknown polemic speech against Isocmtes, written in tlie finest 
klexandrian callicraphy. Another piece is added to that already discovered of the 
istory of lliucydides, containing scholia also, and some notable readings. I'hc 1st, 
d, 4tn, 8th, nth and 1 7th book of the Iliad, and a paraphrase of the 4th book are repre- 
ented, though the extent of each is not great, fragments of an aesthetic treatise of 
le 2d century, A. !>., and a whole philosophical dissertation in the style of Aristotle, 
-agments from the trimeters of a nramatic writer, ixitristic works, one of the oldest 
!hristian Manuscript works, fragments from the Old and New Testament, Genesis, 
saiah, the Psalms, the Evangelists (4th to the 6th centurv), numerous documents of 
alue for chronology, giving dates according to the Mace<lonian and Kgj'ptian nielh- 
ds, etc., are mentioned in the list. Of l^tin ]iapyri al)out ten only have thus far 
een found, but some three hundred Sassanid-Persian are enumerated, some on papy- 
us, some on parchment, some on leather. The Arabian ixipyri mount up to one 
lousand, among which, twenty-five documents have the original lead seals attached. 

Cypriote Inscrhtions. — Professor Sayce writes to the Berlin Philolog, llW/im- 
chrifty that in addition to the forty-four Cypriote inscriptions which he copied at 
Vbydos, he also found one at Thebes, in one of the graves in the Valley of the Kings, 
rhe most of these inscriptions, as was to be expected, consist of ])roper names only; 
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l>ut one reads, " Aristcxrles, the Selaminian, made me;" another, "SoFcs, the sonof 
TinioFanax, an Achi*?an." In the last» the word Achiean has the F before the last 
syllable, thus supplying for the first time, what Curtius had doubted, an instance of 
ific digamma in this word, corrcs|X)nding to the V of the I^tin Ackari'iis. Another 
proper name has the form Keramius. I'rof. Sayce mentions a form of the 3d sing, 
impf. of tlie verb "to be," as incurring also in Arcadian, tlius bringing additional 
proof of the connection of the two dialects. The same fonn, however, is far more 
frequent in Doric. 

DlscuVKKlKS i\ K(;Yl''r — M. MasjKiro, during his official Nile trip this year, dis- 
covered an entire necropolis at Khemnis or Panoix>lis, in Upper Kg)'pt, whose tomb* 
had never been o|)ened. So far it apj.iears to belong to the Greek j^eriod, and the 
sepulchres are great family vault.N, rather than isolated tombs. Five which were 
oi>ened under Maspero's suj)ervisi(m containe<l 120 mummies. lie thinks that the 
cemeter)' must contain 5,000 or 6,000 mummies all told. Perhaps the main interest 
attaching to the di^cciver)' is the fact that it is in tombs of this period lliat papjri 
containing fragments of Cireek writers are found, and as this town was a favorite re- 
sort of (ireek settlers, liopes are entertained that something of value may come to 
light. 

At Sakkarah an inviolate tomb of the time of Pepi I., of the \ I Dyna>ly, wa> 
found to contain three sarcophagi, of which two .were of woo<.l and one of limestone. 
'Ilie la>twas covered inside anil externally with {xiintings, ami with religious lext> 
written in a fine hieratic hand. 

Mr. I'etrie has discovered that the necroix>lis of the citv of San was without the 
walls, not within as Marictte supi)Osed from some graves he found when excax-ating 
there some years ago. Most of the tombs have been rifled. In the vicinity of the 
temenos-wall of the great temple, which was eighty feet in thickness, Petrie ha" 
lightetl \\\*o\\ a small (iraeco- Roman chapel containing some tablets in which I'tolemy 
Philadelphus and Arsinoe are represented in the act of adoraticm to Khem, llonis 
and Buto. 

Mr. l*etrie's soberness of judgment is so great that the following account from his 
own pen may be relied ujwn: *• In the course of the excax-ations at San (/oan-Tanis) 
there have been disclosed several ix)rtions of a red granite colossal statue of Knnie- 
ses 1 1, which, when whole, must have been the brgest statue known. It appears to 
have l)een a standing %;ure of the usual ty|)e, crowned with the crown of Upper 
Kgypt, and supported up the back by a pilaster. Judging from the dimen>ion5> of 
the various i^arts, such as the ear and the instep, and comi^Kiring the [^roiKirtionate 
size of tlie cartouches (which are three feet wide), with those engraved on other 
statuc<», this colossus must have been 98 feel high, from lo<»t to crown. 
Together with its peder»tal, which we can scarcely doubt was in (me piece with it, 
it would altogether be about 115 feet high. The great toe measures eighteen inches 
across. That it was a monolith is almost certain from the fact that all the largest 
statues are without any joint; nordtK^s this seem incredible, since there are obelisks 
nearly as Umg. But this may claim to have been the tallest and heaviest statue that we 
know of, as the figure aUme would weigh 700 tons, to which the accessories would atM 
a> much again. A total weight of 1,200 tons is most likely umlcr, rather than over, 
the actual sum. The statue has been cut up into building blocks by Sheshank III, 
and used in the ctmsiruction of the great pylcm; hence only small pieces of a few tons 
each are now to be seen." 

r>iS(o\ Kkv (►F PiTim.M — K. S. P(xde writes to T/ie AoiJemy \\\2XVir. Krujj>ch 
has an article in the Deutsi he Rd'nCy in which he fully accei)ts the discovery of l*ithom 
by M. Naville, with its im[X)rtant result in determining a [xvsition in the route of the 
Fxotlus. "He does so with his usual frankness, little caring for the modification of 
his own \iew>, and rejoicing in the success of his eminent colleague. 'ITic que^li*'" 
of Pitliom has thus finally i«issed fnmi the domain of controversy into that of e»tal>- 
lished fact.'' 

Ki'icryri.K — I). ]}. Monro, the Homeric scholar, and Provost of Oriel College, Ov- 
ford, has an acutely argued jajHrr in the Jounial ojf HclUnic Studies^ Vol. iv. No. 2, 
*• < )n the Fragment of Proclus' Abstract of the Kpic Cycle Contained in the Codex Vc- 
enetusofthe Iliad," in which he sums up his results as follows: " In the earlier pw- 
ifxls of (ircek learning — from Plato and Aristotle to AriNlarchus and his follower*"* 
there is no trace of the * Kpic Cycle,' or of any similar [xxjtical compilation. The F""» 
KVKI A.)S occurs as the name of a jwrticular kind of short p(x;m, and also in tb^ 
of a prose work c«.nitaining a comprehensive survey or abridgment of nythi 
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tor\'. 'ITie ailiective KVKLIKOS has the general sense of * conventional,' and is 
also useil as tne name (or nickname) of an Alexandrine school of jxxjtry. 'ITie scriptor 
tvclirus of Horace is one of this school, which has nothing whatever to do with 
tlie early post- Homeric |X)ets, called * Cyclic' in our histories of (ireek literature." 
At the May meeting of the Hellenic Society, Mr. Munro read another paj-K-r in con- 
tinuation, on the Epic Cycle, giving a summary' of the Aethiopis and lliou-Persis of 
Arctinus, and of the Little Iliad, and showing how they carried on the stor\' of the 
Iliad with interesting deviations, and additions of distinctly ix)st- Homeric character. 

The .Vrchieological Museum at Cambridge, Kngland, was ofificially o|)ened to the 
public on the 6th of May. Cambridge is the only British university in which 
classical archceolog)' has obtained a fixe<l place in the scheme of classical teaching, 
and much of the impulse towards the gathering of the casts and the foundation of this 
new museum has been due to the enthusiasm and keen artistic insight of 1 )r. Charles 
Waldstein, a former native of New York and student at (\)luml>ia College, who has 
been lecturing for some years at Cambridge u|)on archjeoloe}' with remarkable suc- 
cess, and has recently been ap(X)inted director of the Fitzwilliam Museum to succeed 
Prof. Sidney Colvin, who has gone to the British Museum. Dr. Waldstein will also 
have charge of the collection of casts in the new museum, 'llie building comprises a 
large lecture room, a library, ajxirtments of the curator, and r(K)ins for the collection 
of casts and the local collection of the Cambridge Anti([uarian S<x:iety. On the occa- 
sion of the opening. Prof. Michaelis, of Strassburg, wrote to Dr. Waldstein in lart 
as follows: ** In Germany, since the days of the venerable Welcker, we are fully 
aware that such a museum (as yours) is as necessarv' a supplement to arch;eologicsd 
lectures as a laboratory is to lectures on physics or cnemistry, or as an hospital is to 
oral instruction of ^ie<lical students. I have little doubt that your example will soon 
be followed by the sister universities in your country, and that your museum of casts 
will in future days be regardefl in Great Britain with a feeling of grateful veneration 
similar to that with which German archxologists regard the museum of the B<inn 
University, founded alnmt sixty years ago, in which many of our living archaeologists 
have ac(]uired their first personal knowledge of the masterpieces of Greek art." 



NOTES FROM ORIENTAL l^ERIODICALS. 
By Prof. John Avkry. 

Whkre Does thk.Soma Grow? — Under this title Professor Roth, of Tubingen, 
communicates to the yQurnal of the German Oriental Society some results of a 
search for the home of the plant whose juice formed so im]X)rtnnt an element in the 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. 'Die Som.i, was not, the writer thinks, 
indigenous to India; and since neither the plant nor its expresse<l juice would suffer 
distant transportation, if we could find it growing anywhere at the present day, that 
spot must be regarde<l as the home of at least the eastern branch of the Indo- 
European family before it settled the plateau of Iran or the valley of the Indus. 'Hie 
reason that this clue has not been followed more carefully hitherto is <lue partlv to 
the feeling that the qualities ascribed to the Somaplant were the product of a religious 
phantasy, and that its juice, unlike that of the grape, was never a common beverage; 
and partly to the danger attendant upon exploration in the countrtes north of India. 

About two years since. Dr. Albert Regel, a botanist in the service of the Russian 
covernment, was directe<l, at the instance of Prof. Roth, to search the region 
between the up()er waters of the Oxus and the Jaxartcs and their confluents, for a 
plant answering to the description of the Soma, if it had ever grown there, the 
chance was good of finding it still, since its home was u]X)n high elevations, not easily 
reached, and its destruction for religious uses had long ago ceaseil. The search was 
carefully made by Dr. Rcgcl, who was stationed about two hundred miles south of 
Tashkend, with the result of assuring him that no plant like the .Soma grew thereat 
the present time. He, however, saw reason to l>elicve that farther east; the little 
known region of the Hindu Kush was far richer in floral treasures, and it is there, if 
anywhere, that we may hope to discover the Soina-plant. 
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The Origin ok thr Indian Alphabet — We have alr»dy referred in this 
journal to some of the discussions regarding the origin of that one of the old Indiin 
alphabets which was the mother of most of the systems of writing whidi have since 
been current in India. A very useful summary of the different views thai have pre- 
vailed, with brief criticisms ol each, is furnished hy Mr. Cust, in the Jouma! y tki 
Royal Asiatic Society for July. Of the two alphabets, whose ancient forms havebeen 
preserved for us in inscripticns, the northern one is admittedly of Semetic origin; it 
IS in regard to the south- Indian letters that scholars are not in accord. Two princi- 
pal theories have been advanced, each championed by Orientalists of the highest rep- 
utation. The first one, held by such scholars as Edward ITiomas, Kajendra Lala 
Mitra, Professor Goldstucker, Professor lessen and General Cunningham, assumesa 
native origin — either Aryan or Dravidian — of the .South-Indian alphabet, thoagb 
some, like Professor IX)wson, would admit that the idea of phonetic symbols mar 
have come to India from the west. Against this view it is urged that we ought to find 
in India, as in Egypt, inscriptions in the ideographic stage, showing a gradual devel- 
opment of the art, but no trace of such has vet appeared. 

According to the second theory', the Soutnern alphabet was brought to India from 
the West, tnough there is no general agreement about the channel through which ii 
came. James Prinsep, writing as long ago as 1837, thought that he could trace the 
Sanskrit letters back to the oldest form of Cireek. Most scholars, however, who hold 
the second theory co back more immediately to a Semitic source. Prof. Weber l)e- 
lieves that the Indians borrowed their letters from the Phenicians at about the same 
time that the Greeks did, that is, between the tenth and the eighth centuries RC. 
Mr. Rhys Davids thinks that letters may have been first brought to Ceylon liy .\rab 
traders, whence they were transmitte<l to the continent of India. Dr. Burnell was 
inclined to look to an Aramaic type of Semitic, used in Persia, as the immediate 
source. Dr. Cust favors the idea that the II imyaritic language of southern .Arabia 
gave letters to India. It can be shown tliat commerce was carried on between Yemen 
and the Malabar coast at a verj' early period, providing, thus, an easy channel for 
the transmission of the ancient culture of Arabia. Both Dr. Burnell and Mr. Cust 
have recognized the serious objection to this view, that no Himyaritic inscriptioa-* 
have yet been found so old as those of southern India. Southern Arabia, however, 
has never been so fully explored, and older monuments may yet be discove^^ed A 
definite settlement of the origin of the oldest Indian alphabet is beset with special 
difficulties, since Hindu history and even legend are utterly silent regarding it. Un- 
less some new light is shed from an unexjx«:ted source we must be content to rest 
our opinion uix)n probabilities, and these are certainly in favor of a Semitic origin. 

Thk Nkw Orikntal Guest IIorsE in England. — The last number of Tnibncr's 
Record contains a view and description of a l)uilding which has been recently pur- 
chased to serve as a university, a museum, and a place of residence for natives of 
India who desire to enjoy temixDrarily the benefits of western civilization — espea- 
ally for those who belong to, or are preparing for some branch of government ser>ioc 
in their native land. The building, which it situated about twenty-four miles from 
l^:)n(lon, was originally designed as a retreat for stage actors; but failing in this, ii 
has been secured by Dr. I^itner, in co-oj^eration with other gentlemen m England 
and India, for thepurix)se above de.scri!)ed. 

A great obstacle, in the view of natives, to leaving India, is the loss of caste and 
conse«iuent imiiairment of social influence after their return. To obviate this objec- 
tion, se|)aratc parts of the building are assigned to Hindus, Sikhs, and Muhamma- 
dans, where each |)erson can have facilities for cooking and eating, according to the 
rules of his caste. 

Professorships are to be founded, by which not only can Chrientalb be instructed in 
the science, literature, and art of the west, but Europeans can acquire the Hung lan- 
guages of the east. The institution is affiliated with the Panjab University, and 
will conduct its examinations and confer its degrees in Europe. A museum is also 
projected, which shall illustrate the industrial arts, the antiquities, the literature and 
the ethnology not onlv of the Paniab, but of the whole eastern world. The sdi^nw 
is a noble and far-sigfited one, and, if carried out with a zeal commensurate with the 
wisdom of its conception, will be most beneficient in its results. 

The Vkddas ok Ckvi.on. — This people, which is regarded as one of thelowe* 
s|;ecimens of humanity, has been frequently mentioned by travelers and sdiolr^ *** 
as is often the case with sax-age tril)es, the information has been la«:lrfwy Ip n 
aod completeness. The best accounts that we have seen are one by Mr. ^ 
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.ppMred in the Fartnightfy Rei-mn for March, 1876, hdJ wu xt- 
-- Antiquary for Novembrr, 1S79, iinil a muno^raph of I4.I pigci 
Berlin, publisfacil in 18S1, in which he brings tognher ind di- 
hltllerto given of the Veddas, niiii compares iheir physical and 
thoie of Uieir neigbbors. 
'j)r Wedd», as wc are told the name shouM be wriltcn, occupy the flu 
Dded dUlrict!5 east of The center of the islind, comprising an area aboul 
ig by forty wide. Owing to their wanderlne life, any e»tinuiic of 
tnusl be lArn as a euess. Eirlier writers put ihem as high ai S.ooo. 
the nanibcr to a lew hundreds, They are divided iniii 
.», Bud these two classes, though undoubtedly belonging lo 
» rlifl^^^rently affected by dissimilar modes o( life, iluit tncy 



', turn been so rliffin«ntly al 
tt ttU recognition of kinshia and all tribal nfTection for each other. 
' tlut h,i- Wvt preserved thi 



It is the 
the distinctive features of the pcojilc. 
orcbet," gives « hint of iheir mode ftf lift They do 
.)Je«t hu^ but nnd shelter from ibc wnther under r n>ck 
iicy do ant till the soil, though nil the other rude tribes of 
■A \ajkum cuUure, which consists in felling and burning 
^eds ID the ashes. Slill, they are not reiluced lo the hetp- 

c>^ tw\r,-. U.I. ne^idcs the fruits of the jungle, Ibcir bo«-s are used willi 

-kill to provide ibem with the flesh of monkeys, ilecr, wild Iksfs, and even 
iiilii. No Ae»h is eaten without fint having been cooked. They drink only 
, and, though fond of chewing the bark of certain trees, cannul be induced 



Fire IS kindled by the friction of two pieces of wood, and by ll 
Hint and steel. Besides the bow, they are usually equipped with an ax, wnicn, 
well as the lips of their arrows, is procured by barter from their civilized neighlmi 
Tbere la no trace of flint or stone implements found amoag Ihem, though Iheir nan 



of 



dmstrucled of si 

^' ' ' I ■ !tre rather below the medium statnre, the tallest adults eKimincd 

I'llc more than ti^-e feet and the shortest about four feel. Their feature? 

ilfcidedly non-Aryan, being characteriied by flat no*e», thick lips, short 

inrk comploions. They are one of the few tribes of mankind who 

< ,. 'vceplinihe case of several half-dviilteil individuals who hail been 

^]\■} tnmed for the purpose, all efforts lo excite (heir risibilities have foiled. 

I iney lack in laughter they make up in tears. Aocnrding to Mr, Hartshortw, 

people have no ideas of nnmbers. even the smallest, and do not use their 

rs for the purpose of counting. They do not practice polygamy or polyandry, as 

\e ^n^alciei but marriage is allowed with sisters, except the eldest, and wilh 

;hien. They show greiil aRcctJon and constancy for iheir wives. 

leir religious notions are cdremeiy vague and simple. They have no temples. 

It nor fcstlvaUi but believe that the dead beconie malicious snrili: hence when 

■ 1. la <lics his ghost is appeased by an offering of food, which, hov 



( ilic South Sens, the Aryani, and the Dravidians of India, and t 
iljiion thai is supposed to have overspread the country before the ii 
ui of Ihe other races. Prof. Virchow is inclined K 



he'lisi V 



it the forthcoming report of ll 



e following from advance 
D Anlianarian ^ciety. 
'V. PuTWAM, Curator of the Tcabody Muse 
"""" ":, made a few remarks bearing upon the 
ibiecis recenllv received at the Museum. 

IS of four blocks oftula each containing the imprint of a 

■cut from a bed of lufa sixteen feet from the surEuc, 

I of Lake Managua, in Nicaragon. and vrere obtained by 1)r. Karl Klinl, 

fM several years investigating the archoenlogy of Nicaragua for the 

lax forwarded manyimportant collections from Ihe old bunal mounds 

UhMpa of thai country. The volcanic materials aliove the foolnrinli probably 
II MTcml distinct volcanic eruptions followed by deposits of silt. In one l>ed, 
■*- if day and volciaic-ash, >i< and one-half feel above Ihe fixil-ptints, many 
v found. Specimens of Ihcse are now in Ihe museam and their ipe< 
on is waited for with interest. While there can be no doubt of a great 
1^ faot-lirinls, only a careful geological examination of the locality anit 
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a study of the fossils in the sui)erim[X>sed beds will determine whether that anti- 
((uity IS to be counted by centuries or by ^eoloirical time. 

Me also exhibited a portion of the right side of a human under-jaw which was 
found by Dr. C. C. Ablxrtt in place in the gravel, fourteen feet from the sur&ce, ai 
the railroad cut near the station at Trenton, Xew Jersey. It will Ikj reniembcrtd 
that in this same gravel dcix)sit Dr. Al)l>ott has found numerous rudely made iropl^ 
ments of stone, and that in 1882 he found a human tooth al)Out twelve feet from ihe 
surface, not far from the sjxrt where, as he states, the fragment of jaw was discovcrtd 
on April 18, 1884. Both the tooth and piece of jaw are in the Peabody Museum, 
and tney are much worn as if by attrition in tlie gravel. ITiat they are as old as the 
gravel deposit itself there seems to be no doubt, whatever age geologists may assign 
to it, and they were ap)xirently deix)sitcd under the same conditions as the niastodtn 
tusk which was found several years since not far from where the human remains were 
discovered. While there is no doubt as to the human origin of the chipped stone 
implements which have been fouml in the Trenton gravel, a discovery to whidi 
arcnaiologj' is indebted to Dr. Abbott, the fortuniite finding of these fragments of the 
human skeleton add to the evidence which l")r. AblK>tt has obtaine<l in relation to the 
existence of man ])revi<ius to the formation of the great Trenton gravel dejKJsit. 



B(X^K RKVIEWS. 

Annals of Fort Mtwkinaiy by Dwkjht H. Kklton, U. S. Anny. Island edition. 

'ITiis little volume contains an account of the earliest inhabitants of Mackinoc, the 
Mishiniki, of the early French visitors, of Father Marquette, and the Algonquin tillage, 
the annals of the Island fnmi 1534 to 1882, a description of the antic^uities including the 
old forts, and a brief collection of the legends still ])reserve<l among the native inhab- 
itants. One legend contained in it has interestefl us. The rabbit \s back is the 
name of a bluff, which when seen from a distance, resembles a sitting rabbit. The 
Pagan Indians were in the habit of offering sacrifices to the spirit which resided in 
the bluff, showing how prevalent the animism was which transformed nature into 
a divinity. The spirit of amimals frecpiently being sup|X)sed to jxissess rocks, islands 
an<l hill-tops, the l)o<)k is a valuable (me in many resjxjcts, the arrangement, how- 
ever, might be improved. The lists of names of officers and other st.itistics, wouM 
have been better if placed at the close of the l)(K>k, and the legends would have been 
more attractive if more oi them had been given. The views prepared are atiraciivc. 
and the contents arc instructive. 

By-Paths of Bible KmriK'lcd^ey III. Fresh Lights from t.'ie Ancient Monn''ten/s,h) 
A. H. Sav<;k, M. A. A sketch of the mo»t striking confirmation of the KiWe 
from recent discoveries in Kgyj>t, Assyria, I'alestine, Babylonia, Asia Minor. 

Dr. f>ayce has given in this little volume, a very valuL'ble resume of recent discov- 
eries in the east, as he is well ])repared to do from his acquaintance with the arch.Ei)- 
logy of the region. The volume contains a description of the Cuneiform alphabei, 
and the discovery and interpretation of Bilingual text. The creationjtableis are 
also described as well as the moabite stone. The Siloam inscription i«» also given in 
fac-simile. A brief account of the Hittites follows, and a review of As.syri.in sculp 
tures. It is an excellent review of the work which has been <lone l)v arch et»los;:>ls. 
and should be owned bv everv Oriental scholar. 

Comparative Vocabularies of the fntian Tribes of British Columbia ^ hy ^^• 
Fka/kk ToLMiK and Oko. M. Dawson, D. S. 

The geological survey of Canada has done itcxkI service in collecting the vocabu- 
laries of the English language of British C-oIumbia. The collecting is the joint wofk 
of Mr. <'ie<i. \V. Dawsim and Mr. W. F. Tolmie. The trilwjs represntetl are fir^J, 
the Thlinkeet, Haida, and Teshinsian, the Nisknalli, the Chinook, the Tinnehi UJ 
Selish, and several others, which we will not mention. 'Die volume is aW*?^ 
with maps of the British Columbia, in which the tril>es are located, &iid 
coU>red according to the languages prevalent. 
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The Folk' Ixtrc of Yucatan, by IMmki. Cl. Bri.vion, M. 1). From the Folk-Ix^re 

Journal. Fart I, Vol. 8. 

In the Folk-Lore of Yufatan we fiml what »iK>wcr is nniver^ally a»cril>ed to the 
magicians of tranNfonning themselves into beaNts. The same, intercourse between 
the stars and heavenly iMxlies and human beings. One of the mokt celebratwl kings 
of the Kiches, of (luatemala, it is said, every seven days descended to the sky, fol- 
lowed the jaih of the alxxle of the dead, put on the nature of a >er[)ent, an eagle, 
and again of a tiger, and then l>ecame coagulated bhxnl, going through tlUs round 
every seven days. 'ITiere is a new version also, among the Mayas, as to to theix)wer 
of salt. In this case a woman was in the habit of going to the mcKm, but the tnrow- 
ing of salt upon her destroyed the charm. 

Papers Concerning Earlv Navigation on the Great J.akes^ bv Willia: 
" Capt, I>avi«r Wilkinson," "'ITie Pioneer SteamlKwt." IJutTalo HisI 
ciety. 

The reminiscences of Wm. Ilotlge in reference to early navigation, have consider- 
able historical value. 'Ilie Walk in the Water was the first steainlnttt on the lakes. 
It was in the habit of starting out with six yoke of oxen, but when it escaped from 
the current of the Niagara River, true to its name, it ran, or rather walked, but a 
few seasons, and cave place to more pretentions vessels. The periotl covere<l by the 
narrative is that w'hich elapsed between 1813 and 1837, a very interesting jxjricxl in 
the history of the Interior. 

Navajo Sihersmit/is, by I>r. Washin<;t(>n Mathf.ws, V. S. A. 

I>r. Mathews has described the method of work common among the native silver- 
smiths of the west. ITie one point is noticeable and that is the natura! skill in draw- 
ing and ornamentine exhibited by the natives. As a rule he says, they find 
approximate centers with the eye, and engrave all figures by the unaideci guidance of 
this unreliable orcan. It illustrates the prolnble method which is common among 
the natives of prcliistoric times. 

Okadaira Shell Monmi at Hitachi, being an ajipendix to Memoir, Vol. I, Fart I, 
.of the science de()artment. Tokio I^igaku by I. HIIjima and C. Sasaki, stu- 
dents of Biology. 

The shell mounds of Japan have been (lescribe<l by Prof. Morse. An apj^endix to 
Mr. Morse*s ptmphlethas been prej>are<l by two Jajxinese students. 'ITie ainx:ndix 
has fewer words m the letter press, but more j^lates and illustrations, 'lire two 
together form a \'aluable contribution to science. 



NKW PUBLICATIONS. 

Fl.NART, AiJ'H. L., Catalogue de l.ivres rares et prccienicux. — ^'ITiis is the catalogue 
of the explorer's linguistic, ethnologic and anthrojx>logic library containing 1440 
numl)ers, among them 975 rare and valuable lxx)ks on America; it includes the Abbe 
Brasseur's collection of manuscripts and printed books. The auction sale will take 
place at No. 28 Rue des Bons Knfants, Paris, from Jan. 28 to Febr. 5, 1884. 

BuscH, M.\x, 1). Med.: die Wotjaken, cine ethnologischeStudie. Stuttgart, 1882, 
Cotta publisher, 4to., pp. 185 and two col. plates. Contains interesting legends, 
myths and songs of that Turanian nation. 

Transaciions of the Anthroiwlogical Society of Washington, I). C. Vol. II. from 
Febr. 7, 1882 to May 15, 1883. Washington, 1883, 8vo., 211 jKiges. Illustrated. 

Ci'RTis, Wii.iJAM K., Children of the Sun. Chicago, 1883, pp. 154, i6mo. — 
Describes a visit to the Zuni Indians, New Mexico. 

Fi.KTCiiKR, Ron., Tattooing among Civilized People. Washington, 1). C, 1883, pj). 
27. Seinrately printed from the above "Transactions." 

Fletcher, Rob., Kxperiments on Seq)ent Venom, 8vo., pp. 16. Se[)arately 
printed from Amer. Journ. of the Mctlical ^5ciences. 

Vox CliZYCKi, Dr. (Je()R(;, (irundzuge der Moral, Leipzig, Fricdrich Publisher, 
1883. i2mo., pp. 140. 

Smuckkk, Isaac, Mound Builders* Works, near Newark, Ohio, pp. 20, i6mo. 
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THE RACES OF THE INDO-PACIFIC OCEANS. 

POLYNESIANS. 

The vast island-world which, as a southern extension of the 
continent of Asia, has been properly called Australasia, and 
which may be roughly defined as lying between the 95th degree 
of east and the 136th degree of west longitude, and between 
the 2 2d degree or north and the 47th degree of south latitude, 
has been the home wiihin historic times of at least four distinct 
types or races of men. Three of these races are black, or 
very dark in complexion, and are called respectively Papuans 
or Melanesians, Negritos and Australians — the last including 
the extinct people 01 Tasmania. The fourth is a lighter, cina- 
mon colored race, and is usually divided into three affiliated 
groups, which are known as Polynesians or Mahoris, Microne- 
sians and Malayans. 

It is our design, to sketch in a popular way the physical 
characters, the languages, the customs and beliefs of these types 
of mankind scattered over an area exceeding that of Asia itself. 
There is much in their past history and ethnic connections that 
is still and perhaps will always remain a subject of controversy; 
but we shall give little space to these discussions, confining our- 
selves to facts and theories which are generally accepted by 
scholars. In some parts of the field the efllbrts of missionaries 
and the spread of commerce have wrought so great a trans- 
formation in the occupations and beliefs of the people that, as 
our purpose is to show them in their primitive guise, the picture 
must be sometimes understood as portraying the past ,though not 
a remote one. 

We will begin our survey with the lighter race, and with its 
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easternmost branch. If one will draw a line from New Zealand 
northward to Hawaii, curving it to the west so as to include the 
Ellice or Lagoon Islands, but excluding Fiji, all the islands east 
of that line will represent Polynesia, properly so-called. The 

Principal groups scattered over this great expanse of ocean are 
lawaii or Sandwich, Marquesas, Paumotu or Low Archipelago, 
Society, Cook, Tibnai or Austral Ellice, Tokelan or Union, 
Samoa, Tonga, and New Zealand. Besides a few other groups 
of inferior importance, two single islands of deserved special 
mention — Ktcairn, where the descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty still reside, and Easter, whose architectural remains 
have greatly puzzled archaeologists. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that the name Polynesia 
" many islands," though most appropriately applied to the innu- 
merable islands and islets that dot the eastern Pacific, is often 
extended in popular usuage as far west as New Guinea, and is 
even made to include Australia and the Malay Archipelago. 
But even in the narrowest use of the term, stretching as it does, 
over 70^ of latitude, it embraces a considerable variety of climate 
and productions, though not so great as in countries farther re- 
moved from the leveling influence of the sea. 

All writers agree that physically the Polynesians are among 
the finest looking races on the globe. Their average height is 
about three inches greater than that of Europeans, and their 
limbs are shapely and muscular. The men are rather superior 
to the women, who, though attractive in childhood, incline to 
grow too stocky at maturity. Their complexion varies from an 
almost European fairness to a dark brown, with occasionally a 
yellow or olive tint. The head bears a heavy crop of hair, 
which is usually black, with a tendency to curl. The growth is 
small on the face and other parts of the body, and is carefully 
plucked out. The nose is apt to be long and aquiline, but dis- 
figured by a flatness at the extremity. The mouth is well shapen 
and displays teeth of pearly whiteness. The shape of the head 
differs little from that of Europeans, belonging, to speak scien- 
tifically, to the mesocephalic order, with a tendency to the doli- 
chocephalic. The wide range of physical variation which has 
been noticed among these islanders, which at first view suggests 
mixture of race, is due probably to their relatively high develop- 
ment, which always tends to differentiate men, to the extent of 
their domain, and the infrequent communication between its 
parts. Only on the border of Melanesia are we to think of inter- 
mixture of races. 

The custom of tattooing the body formerly existed in all parts 
of Polynesia, but is now generally abandoned, except amongUie 
ruder islanders. The process was substantially as tollows iVbit 
artist first drew the desired pattern upon the body of hl^ * 
ject ; then taking a fine-toothed comb, made of shdl or b 
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i it into a liquid composed of llic pulverized coal of ihc 

p-nut and oil, and placing it on the spot caused it to punc- 

he skill by a hlow with a mallet. Soon a bluish color ap- 

i under the skin, which did not fade for many years. The 

t marks were made about the time ot pubeity, but so painful 

i even dangerous, was the process that ii was not finished at 

, but the pattern was elaborated year by year up to ad- 

bced age. The designs were mostly arrangements of curved 

KS, showing great artistic skill and appearing to the eye like 

firapery of line lace work. Often figures of men, birds, dogs, 

Bes, or olhcr objects were pictured. The extent of the per- 

I covered by tattoo varied on diflerent groups, but the thighs 

; invariamy marked. High chiefs were exempt from the 

vere the lowest class of freemen, slaves, and to a 

Sit extent women. Various theories have been proposed to 

,nt for the practice, but tie only satisfactory one finds its 

id in religion. The figures of living objects so common 

e the totems of the individual or tribe in which guardian spirits 

are believed to reside. The operator is always a priest, and the 

patient is taiu 'holy' during the process, "the primitive idea 

seems to have been that by drawing the visible emblem of a 

deity upon thi; person his fn-or was thereby secured. Later, 

ihis conception laded out, and the custom came to be simply a 

mode of ornamentation or mark of social distinction. The chiefs 

u-ijre not tatooed because, themselves partaking of the divine 

Mture. they did not require it, and the rest were exempt because 

ley did not deserve it, for a reason which will appear herc- 

r. 

Tiough the climate of most of the islands is such as to ren- 
■ clothing needless for comfort, none of the people, except 
Bdren, often go entirely naked. The men wear the usual 
■die about the loins, and when necessary, especially on festival 
occasions, they wrap the jierson in many folds of native cloth, 
the amountoE material used being in proportion to the wealth 
and dignity of the wearer. The women wear besides the tiir- 
dic, a sort of petticoat, reaching from the waist below the kn;e3. 
Xeatly-woven mats also serve for garments. 

The manufacture of the native, or lapa cloth, is an inter- 
esting process. The bark of the paper-mulberry, or of several 
other trees is soaked in water lor forty-eight hours, when the 
inner layer is easily separated from the coarse outer bark. It is 
Ihe n placed upon a table and beaten with a mallet until it has 
Y neaired thickness. If considerable body is sought, several 
fers are beaten until they firmly unite . Since each strip is but 
|ew inches in width, several are laid side by side with over- 

J; edges; these are glued and then beaten into one piece, 
oth is rendered water proof bv smearing it with a sort of 
The final process is to construct upon it colored designs, 
ich are often delicately and tastefully drawn. The width and 
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length may be any measure desired, and rolls often contain 
hundreds of yards. The most expensive garments known to 
Polynesia are the feather head dresses and mantles. They are 
constructed of fine mat work, in the meshes of which are in- 
terwoven the feathers ot various birds. The most famous of 
these mantles are those of the Hawaiian kings. A little honey- 
bird, somewhat rarely occurring, has under its wings, one or 
two golden-yellow feathers about an inch in length . These 
are plucked out, and wrought into the garment with infinite 
patience and skill. Many years are required to complete a sin- 
gle garment, and its value is priceless. 

The Polynesians are generally cleanly in their persons where 
the heat ot the climate and nearness of the sea make daily bath- 
ing a convenience and comfort. In New Zealand, on the con- 
trary, the colder climate disinclines to frequent washing, and 
the uncivilized native is filthy and covered with vermin. The 
principal food of the people is naturally fish; but bread-fruit, 
yams, bananas, cocoanuts, and the fruit of the pandanus, to- 
gether with the flesh of such animals as abound on the islands, 
form a part of their diet. Even lizards, rats, and a kind a of 
larvae are not despised by the poorer classes. Since the art of 
pottery or working metals was unknown before the arrival of 
Europeans, all cooking was done with hot stones in a shallow 
pit in the ground; and all accounts agree that food prepared in 
this way had a delicacy of flavor quite unknown to modern 
culinary art. At one time or another cannibalism seems to 
have been practiced all over Polynesia, but not so habitually or 
persistently as among the more savage tribes of Melanesia. On 
some islands the custom had been voluntarily abandoned before 
European discovery, and elsewhere real or assumed abhorrence 
of it was commonly expressed. Only the bodies of enemies 
were eaten, and women and children were generally excluded 
from the feast. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
practice, one motive for its continuance seems to have been the 
supposed transference of the qualities of the slain to the eater, just 
as some tribes in India eat the tiger for the same purpose; hence the 
flesh of the bravest warriors was eagerly sought, and the part 
in which the courage was supposed to reside was especially 
prized. 

The houses of central Polynesia are built within inclosed 
yards, and consist of a leaf-thatched roof lying upon rafters, of 
which one end is fastened to tall central posts and the other 
rests upon lower side posts. There are no walls, to allow a free 
circulation of air, as frames of plaited leaves serve the pur- 
pose. The structure usually rests upon a rude stone platform 
raised a few feet above the ground. The furniture for the 
house is simple, consisting of mats for the floor and for hr^« 
rolls of native cloth, tools and weapons, and wooden ve' 
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ious descriptions, some of which are cai-ved in pretty pat- 
The inmates of each house, excUisive of slaves, sleep to- 
r on the floor, or in some cases the unmarried men occupy 
lic building by ihemaelvea, The neat and picturesque ap- 
learance of Polynesian villages embowered in tropical vegela- 
ion has been often remarked by travelers. 

The cooler climate of New Zealand requires a more solid 

and weather-tight construclion, and the houses were generally 

built with stone or wooden walls. Owing to incessant wars, 

the sile for a village was selected with a view to security, and 

■jtEi natural strength was increased by stockades. 

e Polj'nesians are cultivators ofthe soil, where the character 

the islands permits, and raise, besides the usual iropical 

, plentilul crops of sweet potatoes, yams, etc. In early 

only rude wooden tools were used, commonly pointed 

s hardened in the fire. The drudgery was left to the 

i, but the higher orders and even the chiefs did not disdain 

work in the fields. It is an important evidence of the com- 

■cly advanced civilization of Polynesia that women were 

•nipt from field labors. 

"f the mechanic arts known to this people the most import- 
t was the construction of canoes. Some of these were more 
one hundred feet in length, and would carry two or three 
Kundred men. Sometimes they were built double, the two 
ting united by a platform. They were propelled by parser 
'Is. The latter were three-cornered mats, suspended between 
i masts, one in each ship. The smaller craft usually had an 
Jutrigger on one or both sides to prevent upsetting. When we 
Sonsider that the only tools used were made of stone or shell, 
c can see that it must have been the work of years to construct 
IDe of the larger canoes. One must not think of the parts as 
istened with bolts or nails. The keels were trunks of trees 
Uowed with the stone adze or fire ; to these were attached 
tanks trimmed to fit closely, and bound with cords of cocoanut 
They were made water-tight with a filling of gum mixed 
1 the same fibre finely divided. These seemingly frail crafls 
e yet so seaworthy that they outrode severe storms, and en- 
1 voyages of hundreds of miles with entire safety. We 
e already said that women were as a rule well treated in 
blynesia. Their principal occupations were weaving mats, 
iBDufacturing the native cloth, caring for the children andprc- 
r the food ; while the men built the houses and canoes, 
i the crops, caught fish, or engaged in war, Women some- 
s accompanied their husbands to battle, encouraging and 
tj joining them in the fight. They were admitted to the 
^iberative assemblies, and their advice was respectfully re- 
On some of the islands, wives ate with their husbands; 
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but elsewhere the sexes took their meals apart, and certain kinds 
of food were tabooed to women. 

Marriage was contracted at about i8 or 20 years of age, 
though the parties were sometimes betrothed by their parents 
in infancy. In some cases taking the bride home was the only 
form of marriage; in others presents were offered to her and 
her father, and if these were accepted, the affair was concluded 
with a feast more or less elaborate according to the rank or 
wealth of the families. The custom of real or pretended kid- 
napping of the bride, which has prevailed so widely among rude 
peoples, was also known in Polynesia. Polygamy was generally 
practiced by those who could afford the luxury of more than 
one wife. The one married first, or who bore the first son, was 
called the principal wife, and the others were required to show 
her respect and obedience. Polyandry was not unknown 
but rarely practiced. Infidelity was not common on the 
part of wives, and in their case was punishable with beating or 
death. Fault on the husband's part was usually condoned. 
Separation could occur by mutual consent, but did not often lake 
place when the marriage was fruitful. Widows and widowers 
in New Zealand were tadn until the burial of the dead. There, 
and in Tahiti, widows could remarry, but on Samoa they were 
accustomed to cut their hair and live in retirement. On Tonga 
it was once the custom to strangle the principle wife on the 
death of the highe.st chief, and there is a tradition that the ear- 
lier practice was to strangle all wives who survived their hus- 
bands. Incestuous marriages were considered unlawful, except 
in royal families in order to secure a proper succession to the 
throne. 

After the birth of a child the mother and infant lived in a little 
hut by themselves, and were Uiiu for six weeks or two months. 
Infantcide was once very common, and it is said that on Tahiti 
two-thirds of all the children, especially girls, were destroyed 
at birth. This most often occurred when the parents were of 
unequal rank, for if the children were killed the father was 
elevated to the rank of his wife, but if they were allowed to live 
the parent higher in rank sank to the level of the other. 
Everywhere in Polynesia two principal orders were recognized 
in society, the nobility and the common people; below these 
were the slaves. The lower orders were esteemed of little ac- 
count as they had no souls that survived death; hence all their 
possessions were to be used for the good of the higher class, 
who represented the gods on earth. The words for chief and 
priest were originally the same. On Samoa each noble family 
selected a representative head; the family chiefs selected a village 
chief; the village chiefs chose a district chief, who presided over 
one of the ten departments into which the islands were divided. 
Among the district chiefs some one heid the highest dignity. 
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:h chief was regarded as the father and protector of his peo- 
and was treated with the utmost respect. The first draught 
I the Kava-bowl, and the choicest dtflicacy at the feast were 

Courtly language, var>-ing according to the dignity of each, 

used ia addressing them. They wen; called by high- 
nding names, which were thenceforth ttidii unii! their death. 

chiefs of each village formed a state council, by whom the 
Tests of the community were discussed, and measures were 
ied on. 

similar political constitution existed in the Tonga group, 
leheadstoodtheEgi, the highest nobility, among whom were 

rdinate grades of rank. Next stood the Matabules ; third, 
Muas ; and last, the Tuas or plebians. A certain number of 
abules attached themselves to each chief as attendants and 
sers. The eldest son of a Matabule succeeded to the rank 
lis father, but the other children became Muas. In the same 
, all but the eldest son of a Mua became Tuas. Rank was 
Tiled through the mother, In case both parents held equal 
k, the husband took precedence of the wife ; the eldest son 

prefeired before the eldest daughter. If there are no 
dren, the brothers and sisters of the husband inherit the 
! in like order. In case the wife enjoys higher rank, the 
It falls to her kindred. All property goes down in the female 
Ordinarily rank is acquired by birth, but instances have 
irred where individuals on account of special services to the 
were rsused to the rank of Matabules, and the dignity was 
Hited by iheir children. 

he Matabules and Muas directed all the public feasts, being 
ful that everything was conducted witli due regard to the 
live dignity of each participant. They also assisted in the 
ung of the younger Egi. The Tuas or common people were 
1 io no higher consideration than are Samoa, and to them 
the humblest services in the community, except what was 
Drmed by the slaves. These last were captives in war or 
linals. Though they were liable to be put to death and 
I eaten at the caprice of their masters, they do not seem to 
r been treated with special cruelty. No traffic in slaves 
ars to have existed. 

he civil distinctions which we have outlined, and which are 
aticd with greater or less exactness throughout Polynesia, 
BOtly had tlieir foundation in the family. The terms father, 
and grandson are applied respectively to the Egi, ihe Mata- 
s and the Muas. It remains to speak of a somewhat dif- 
a, and in some respects superior, order which existed on 
^. It was the retigiou.i order, at whose head stood the 
tonga, " Lord of Tonga." who onc^, as his name implies, 
■ aapreme temponil ruler, but later was clothed with spir- 
EniKtions only. Me wi\s believed to be descended from the 
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Gods, and, as a partaker of the divine nature, was never cir- 
cumcised or tatooed. His person was sacred, and would not 
be approached within a certain distance by his attendants. A 
special place was assigned him at feasts, and the king sat in his 
presence as a sign of inferiority. His marriage and funeral 
were attended with unusual ceremonies, and his place was filled 
by his son. 

The support of the state on Tonga took the form of ^fts 
from the inferior to the higher chiefs, and the people to the 
class next above them. This tribute consisted of mats, cloth, 
fruits, material for canoes, or whatever was they desired. They 
were generally brought twice a year; and since the lower class 
in society had no rights of property, no objection could be 
made to any demands the chiefe might set up to the products 
of their toil. 

The political constitution of Tonga seems to preserve best 
the arrangement of society which once prevailed all over Poly- 
nesia. The same is true in a less degree of Samoa. On Tahiti, 
Rarotonga, and Hawaii, as in Tonga, the kingly power has 
raised itself to special prominence ; while m New Zealand, the 
Marquesas and Paumotu, a condition more like that on Samoa 
prevails. As we have more than once intimated, the political 
system was framed on the theory that there were two distinct 
orders of mankind — the one derived from the gods and deserv- 
ing divine honor, the others sprung from the earth, and having 
no expectation beyond this life. Any commingling of the two 
orders was a corruption of the purity of the higher one, and 
the fruit of it ought to be destroyed ; hence infanticide in the 
case of mixed marriages was a duty and merit. 

Before the introduction of Christianity the islanders were in 
a chronic state of warfare. Fighting seemed to be a pastime, 
and the slightest pretext was sufficient to fan the embers of strife 
into a' flame. In Tahiti, when occasion for war arose, a herald 
carrying the royal banner was sent around to summon the war- 
riors to an assembly. No one dared to remain at home and 
encounter the charge of cowardice. If after discussion the 
majority decided for war, and the gods sent favorable omens, 
preparations were made for the conflict. Profuse offerings were 
brought to the friendly gods, and prayers were put up for their 
aid; an attempt was even made to bribe the gods of the enemy 
to desert their votaries and come to the other side. The priests 
with their idols accompanied the war party, and used the offices 
of religion to inspire the warriors to heroic deeds. There were 
certain other persons also whose duty it was to urge on the fray 
by frantic shouts, or the recital of stories of prodigious exploits. 
In New Zealand, war was in some sense a religious act, and the 
warriors were tabu until the close of the battle. In this case '" 
was unlawful for women to be present. 
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lomctimes stout mats were worn as a defensive arm but 

Uly the warriors went into battle with naked bodies, except- 

fe daubs of paint and huge feather head-dresses. The weapons 

; mostly clubs and spears The former were of stone in 

1/ Zealand, but of wood elsewhere: the latter were for thrust- 

land throwing, but throwing sticks were not employed as in 

Btralia. Bows and arrows were not unknown, though less 

nmonly used than among other peoples. J. Aveuv. 



NTRAL AMERICA AT THE TIME OF THE CON- 
QUEST. 

"he collosal and diffusive architecture of ancient and exlinct 
toires with iis amazin^j propr>rtion8 and massive elements, the 
nrynihine detail of minute ornament or the exlravaganl extent 
Is court vards, walls and chambers, compared with the sup- 
fedly rude nnd imperfect instruments which primal civiliza- 
15 possessed, has for centuries astonished the world. The 
Itncholy and subhme ruins of palace and temple, wnh their 
iless circumlocution of corridors and approaches, the de- 
bris of high ways and acqucducts, *lhe crumbling piers of bridge, 
and lower and tomb, enthrall the imagination with their won- 
derful suggestions of governments now vanished, arts nowob- 
•'■lete, of peculiar and cultivated races. For such architectural 
■ iTiders we have been iiccustomed to think of Persepolis, 
:!h its great Hall of Audience,of Parthian Ctesiphon.of Thebes, 
::,e miglily ruins of Kamac and Luxor, of the rock ciit tinibs 
■ if Kgyptbn kings, of Babylon, with its levathian walls, its hang- 
ing gardens and the sinister strength of its palace, of Nineveh; 
ind more lately of the marvelous Naghkon Walt, within the 
-ix-sts of Cambodia. But their mournful reflex has long been 
n>wn on the Central American plains and in the fetid depths 
! Central American forests, where exist the lowers and edi- 
. s of a forgotte i people, whose strange works rival the per- 
iling grandeur of those eastern capitals. Here speechless 
, iiotyihsand deserted templv;s. works of an unknown and un- 
knowable people, are encountered, overrun and dismembered 

~ - rank vegetation which impenetrably hides them. Their 

„Tisunknown, their ancient occupants and builders fled, 
iselvea slowly disappearing in those storm-swept laliiudes, 
b of a civilizaMon beyond the dawn of history. Archicology 
'lere presents a stranger and more suggestive chapter. 
BlBUon has run wild in fanciful solutions of their origin and 
[, and half-discerned resemblances have connected them 
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wiih iill ihe ancient kingdoms of the world. We know som^ 
thini; of their social usages and political arrangement, som^ 
thin^^ of their traditional past, where rise and sink like 
the phoHtoms of a camera, successive monarchies, something of 
their subversion and disappearance, when the convulsions that 
ovcnurncd the Mexican empire terminated in their own ruin. 
rhcy \\ ere both expressions of a simultaneous impulse, ha\'ing 
tl:c same tendency in religion, government and art. Whence 
th»i: niovcmen: onginaied we are unable to say. We have now 
only to oxanvlne briefly as we can the extraordinary product it has 
iCt: us. :hc r.owcr of an eccentric and indigenous civilization, 
n::^:xv. beiorc :ho rov>t that bore it had been seen or followed. It 
\\.is .1 iMi^.m. An cxo::c cv-ltus. composed of new, unmentioncd cle- 
v.'.cnis. c-.^::c:v.cr,vl and r'antasdc. alreadv in a sort of decadence 
w hi*n wo r.r<: :v.ce: i:. and then swept away in the rude contact 
w :"•. :>.c .i:^:^'..Anccs of enlightened warfare and the fanatic lust 

■ ■ m • 

s.\ :::7a". An:cr.c.\ and Mexico from an archaeological point of 
\ .-A .irf :v./<: n.itural'.y considered together; their similarityof 
::•<; :..: .:•>., ir:. Wx^r^h :*, and their historical connections com- 
:::.•* ..v.j .; Oi'rr.i n \*-ijal \-aIue to such a treatment. Yet apart 
•■.:*.: :''..' •.•/.;.'>. .1.1 j.il adv.in:a4:es of considering them separately. 
:vw .-.,:: :.* .\;:i> :ho essential propriet>\ in the divergence of 
:'•.' ■••..•:::.'.•> .;":d ^r.-hArX^''^*. " In their traditional history. 
:"j :v.a:v .1. :." js. And ab>ove all. in their methods of record- 
'■ »'.,••:< r*. *:* i:.'<ATr:c5 as well as in their several lesser 
V '/. .■..:.■ <: :> :"":>j r^ .* s::cks show so many and so clear 
.-. *> / . ■': . ".-. -:.i".,:nc: vr:n::nen:lv out from their manv 
' .-. ••:' .; ■.-,- ;.- :,^ .'." «M:e CLTher a servirate cuhure from the 
:^-: *• v ■ ^■■•' > r":-i rrs."rable and for us practically the 
-,-. • . : • .: .. , -.\:-.>> " d.~v;ren: ra:hs for a lon^ time prior 
•/ ". -. .- •• *;^ -■ ": . .■.xA-i> In Mexico, although itz civiliza- 
: ,■ ■ .:> .-.■ •-.*■.■. *. :v .*■ :v.iny separate national organ:zation>. 
: . :. •• .* ■ . '• r-.\i£v ^:n:prehends them all. and in 

:^j :,:-.v. .'.'-•'.i unites tinder a common desi"- 
: res -h.'se parallel civ: l:rat:?ns were from 

^.■.-5:- V" ^'-^ env.rcnnient "A-as :-ent:ca.. The 

< -j.,.d.v' ^er^een the eastern c?a5t line 

:: Vera Cruz, in 
_"\*' in*" * a** ' • ■• * w**!!" 

. ^ N -,., '* > >*. — .e \ .1^.-1. .«_ ^. i^, .J .^i^.• 

.- >■. ; -r.~ij^'-.i L":c tneiiTi:-* jc tr.e cr.erj-nca 

: > J ." .^wsrf w rx.'r: pcxrcuicec Mexico. Miila, 

. ^-.. %.';:"-■ Kiru'n. U.vn:?! izi ti::c govem- 

x , , " i-.-. : * ; V TrjT.^c^ '-^i:^ ti*-- torv scretcbei 
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; upheaval which under the name of the Rocky Moun- 
tains furrows the wide lands of the western continent. Upon 
their tliinks, caught between its auxiliary ranges, intercepted 
and protected by subordinaic chains, sloping from them in e.\- 
pauded plains, or falling away in terraced succession, lie great 
table hinds. M^ny of these raised areas separate the- torrid 
and insalubrious climates of the coast from the high altitudes 
surrounding the loftiest eminences, and thus construct a scale 
of climatic change whose transitions are so gradual at times, as 
to escape detection, or again as rapid as the boundary between 
them is abrupt and precipitous. The ikrra temptada, or tem- 
perate country is situated at elevations of from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and has an annual mean temperature of from 62^ to 70' Fah 
This propitious region yields its fertile soil to all agricultural 
purposes, and in the zone where the sunny glades of evergreen 
oak arc perpetually verdant, spots are found where the cereals 
of Europe flourish by the side of the native maize and maguey. 
Above iheae mediate plains rise the tkrras/n'as, or cold lancb, 
where an average temperature of 60" prevails, and the eleva- 
tion is 8,000 feet and upwards. Here a drier air, sharper winds, 
less conslaiil rain falls and less sheltered fields form a more 
monotonous and comparatively inclement region. Subject, ac- 
cording to local circumstances, to great diversity of meteoro- 
logical influences, it embraces tracts where, as on the waterless 
plateau of Anahuac a meager vegetation scarcely hides a lean 
and sandy soil, and other parts where perrennial streams ani- 
mate the landscape with prolific harvests. Coniferous trees 
make up the predominant flora, the oaks of the tierra templada 
occui ring less frequently, and only where the climate approaches 
that o{ lower levels. Lastly, is the tierra caliaite, or hot land, 
rising frum the very sea-coast to elevations of 1,500 feet and 
3,000 leet, this countrj' is but a narrow strip along the Pa- 
cific, but covers extensive territories on the Atlantic, ft is dis- 
tinguished by a tropical temperature aggravated by unhealthy 
exhalations from wide and half e.tposed marshes or heightened to 
an unendurable excess as at Vera Cruz, where broad tracts of 
scorching sands forbid the growth of a tree, or blade, to miti- 
gate the blighting heat Again in this region occurs the wild- 
est profusion of vegetable glories, wherever rivers ofler unfailing 
supplies of water, or the wet season saturates the soil in periodic 
tempests. Cocoa, indigo, sugar cane, palms, bananas, cedar, 
bamboo, mahogany, zapote. brazil, and precious die woods, 
hide the lu.\uriant ground with deep forests, while every va- 
riety o£ parasitic vine interlace the boughs with labyrinths of 
foliage. The average temperature is from 62' to 70" Fah. 
Tlie physical configuration of these countries can be quickly 
told. The Sierra Madre, which enters Mexico at its northern 
boundar}-, passes down along the western coast of Mexico, con- 
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stantly approaching a converging range which forms the high 
lands behind Vera Cruz. As they unite the intermediate areas 
as if raised through the communicated disturbance which ele- 
vated each, attain a high altitude and form the extensive table 
land of Anahuac. This table land, upon which Mexico is buHt^ 
cleft in districts by broad barrancas or carions, reaches, in an 
unbroken plateau to the bay of Campeche, and sinks away in 
terraces to the Pacific. Across this table land runs an irregular 
line of tremendous peaks, capped with eternal snows. The 
Plateau of Oaxaca lies southward, separated by the Cuesta dc 
San Juan, and then the commingled mountain ranges subside to 
the insignificant elevation of 750 feet at the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The table land is resumed in the district of Soconusco 
in Chiapas. Here issues a radial arm through Yucatan, 
and the flanks of a new Sierfa, which unfolding in a double 
range in Honduras, encloses table lands, intervening valleys 
and intersecting ranges. The Plateau of Nicaragua follows, 
dipping suddenly on the east to the barbarous and deadly 
stretches of the Mosquito Coast, and rising on the west to fer- 
tile table lands on the treacherous slopes of recent volcanoes. 
Lower table lands succeed, and the mitigated splendors of 
the lofty Cordilleras disappear entirely across the narrow isth- 
mus of Panama. Upon this diversified and variously endowed 
arena rose the native American civilization, the product in its 
last stages of a complicated and prolonged interaction between 
many nations, whose history shows the fierceness and frequency 
of the struggles for predominance between rival families, the 
successive introduction of new and barbaric blood from beyond 
its limits, the decadence of empires, renovations of abuse by ple- 
bian or aristocratic revolt, a tedious recital of monarchical ambi- 
tion, hierarchic despotism, national conquest and individual 
turpitude. 

Of the Maya nations, a brief notice of their social and gov- 
ernmental aspects will properly introduce any notice of their 
archaeology and ruins. The term Maya is applied properly to 
four centres of national life, those in Yucatan, Guatemala, Chia- 
pas, Salvador and Nicaragua, although in some cases there is 
evidence of admixture and partial identification with the Nahuan 
stock, as in Nicaragua. The government in Yucatan, Guate- 
mala and the Chiapas was very similar, and the religious and 
social usages that prevailed only modified in each by extrinsic 
forms. The government was a theocratic aristocracy where- 
in the ruler assumed, at least traditionally, the office ot a law- 
giver and a priest. Society was composed of the group of the 
nobility in which the royal family was pre-eminent, the group 
of the priests whose congenital ties with royalty made them thi 
monarch's natural allies, the group of plebeians, and the f**" 
of slaves. The king was assisted by a council of \6t€ 
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priests, whose exact organization varied in different countries, 
in some including auxiliary councils, entrusted with financial 
interests, distribution of assessments, taxes, etc. The king's 
authority in the provinces was upheld by governors, in all 
instances of noble blood, who reflected in their pomp, absolute , 
power and judicial attributes the person of the emperor. These 
positions were even held by lineal inheritance. Great noble 
lamilies, adding moral prestige to material magnificence, sur- 
rounded the throne, and their rivalries and jealousies diver- 
sified the nation's life with all the bickerings of factions 
and the revolt of parties. They supported the king 
in his royal progress when, in robe and jewels, 
and quetzal feathers he advanced before the people, reclining in 
a palanquin and heralded by music, dancing and troops. In the 
government there is evidence of democratic influences at some 
limt, from the constant mention of councils assisting Hke a jury 
in litigated cases, in the decisions of subordinate rulers, tlie or- 
dinances of the king himself Though justice .seemed to have 
been aimed at on the statute books, the custom of bringing 
presents to the judge and of his sharing with the victor the 
property of the convicted must have seriously interfered with an 
impartial judgment. Impalements, burnings, clubbings, con- 
finement in cellars, in wooden cages, castigation, extraction of 
the heart, slavery and penalties made up the penal code. Taxes 
were paid and their excess in one instance resulted in the over- 
throw of the reigning family. The plebeian class were the 
farmers, merchants and trades- people, debarred from holding 
office, but compelled to support the government with taxes and 
military service. Jn one instance they were elevated into a spe- 
cial class to curb the power of the nobles, but their insolent in- 
trigues resulted in the dismemberment of the empire. Slaves 
were universally held and the servitude was hereditary. They 
were distinguished by their cropped heads and " by marks of 
powdered pine charcoal." They were bought and sold, were 
indeed is respects the law articles of proprietorship. 

Votan and Zamna appear to be the mythical prophets, priests 
and kings, who first formed respectively the powerful and united 
kingdoms of Guatemala and Chiapas and of Yucatan, and en- 
dowed them with that culture, which was the fountain spring of 
their power, wealth and industry. Civil commotions -broke up 
these great countries and tUe separated fragments perpetuated 
the method and form of their government and religion. Yuca- 
tan possessed the great city of Mayapan which, after many 
reigns was destroyed during the ascendency of the Cocoiiies, 
when the Tutul Xius assumed the crown, rebuilt it, and 
erected a formidable rival to it in the famous and beautiful 
city of Uxmai, whose ruins now arrest the eye and 
excite the imagination. Mayapan was again sacked, 
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the ,Tutui Xiu line was subverted and the Iringdf 
fell asunder into a loose aggregate of petty sovertriun 
ties. Thus disintegrated and wasted by a perpetual cwnilii 
they succumbed to the united arms of the Spaniards. IiiGuati 
. mala the powerful and impressive empire of the Quiches flii 
their capital at Utatlan, and the great city of Xelahuh andlhi 
of the Cakchiquels with their capital at I'atinamit were Ihcpn 
dominant powers on the entrance of the Spaniards, though mm 
monarchies infested their borders and were cither indcpcndci 
or tributary. In Nicaraugua a somewhat different phase i 
social organization is apparently encountered, an incipient con 
dition of the more consolidated and refined governments wi 
have mentioned. The information is scanty in the extreme am 
may in reality afford a very erroneous view of their polity. 
Nicaraugua was divided into a number of provinces where tiw 
people elected rulers who were known as hutkues, or old mrt. 
There governors appointed their subordinates and enjoyed 
absolute control over such servants, though how they wcrehel 
answerable for encroachments on popular libertj' or negligcw 
of duty is noi explained. Other communities were ruled t 
teites, or cheiftains who affected the style and arrogance of tl 
Quiche and Chiapan kings. An elective council called monexit 
restrained their excesses and was empowered to oppose an 
overrule their wishes. The Pipiles, in Salvador, forjjjcd a sort 
confederation whose tie was in most instances the approach 
common danger, or the overshadowing influence of :fomepoi 
crful leader. They were separately governed by chiefs whi 
succession was hereditary, and they, somewhat as the Nicarai 
giians, represented a miscellaneous collection of allied tribi 
governments settled on the frontiers of a great empire and M 
ginning to affect through the educational influence of coDtai 
and commerce the structural complexity of the latter. 

fhe Maya Calendar of feasts and festivals is a full and strik 
tng one. The various vocations of men had thcir appropriat 
holy days, the gods had ceremonial days for worship, propiti 
tion. and sacrifice, the seasons and new years were cclebralo 
with religious observances and occasions of Wctury or drfeal 
war, of pestilence, drought, famine, or invasion, were signaliM 
by such rites as might avert the heavenly wrath. They 
in the maiYi monotonous, in their general character of frivnli 
ritual, indecent puerility, or revolting barbarism, and teenwil 
form convenient occasions for universal and unbni" 
gence. Sometimes they are marked by a species of 
ingenious symbolism, and in their celebration doubtli 
picturesque and extraordinary specticles. The feaal 
cial solemnity were preceded by penance, vigil, fostinj 
perance. This was followed by the various rites _ 
special feast, celebrated for the most part by burning 
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^ff^ul, maixc and the iilli sacrifice of victims, their hearts being 
cut out by the ?ricats before their hideous idols, whose obscene 
visages were amcarcd with this sacrificial blood, and letting of 
bto<^ from various parts of the body, the whole aiiair conclud- 
ing with an universal and prodigious, spree. Guzzling to an un- 
limited extent was rather gloried in, wives supplied plentiful 
potations to their drunken masters, and he who rolled over 
bdplcss on the floor was regarded with envy, in the month of 
Chen they made and consecrated idols, in Zac the hunters pro- 
pitialcd the Gods for their slaughter of wild animals, in Mac the 
corn-lietd Gods were honored, in Muar the cocoa planters sacri- 
ficed a dog spotted with the color of cocoa to their tutelar deities. 
In Pax. a semi-martial feast was celebrated in which eating, 
drinking, praying, and offering incense were incongruously 
iilngled, the Nacon or General of the Armies alone preserving 
I - iiead unfuddled. Banquets followed and upon the rich de- 
lved the expensive duty of supplying the people with these 
entertaining offices of devotion. The first day of Pop was New 
Year's day. when the houses were thoroughly sweot, the uten- 
sils of the past year rejected, and by fasting and prayer their 
minds prepared for the general ceremonies peculiar to that 
season. Fishermen worshiped in the month Zip, In Xul, 
Cukulcan. a semi-mythical hero, who perhaps was an 
early civilizer and prophet, was worshipped with appropriate 
ceremonies. Apiarists interceded with the gods in the month 
of Mai. The four gods of produce and harvest were duly hon- 
ored, the two heaps of stones placed at each cardinal point in 
the Yucatan towns became then the scenes of solemn festivals. 
Amongst the Pipiles. victory was celebrated with frightful rites, 
human victims being offered up. thanksgiving obligations to 
the gods, for many successive days, while caciques and priests 
decorated in wild regalia, led on the frenzied glee of these savage 
festivals, 

Turkeys heads of fowls, dogs, food, drink, incense, bread, 
flowers, the hearts of reptiles and of men were offered to the 
gods. Perhaps the most interesting ceremony practiced amongst 
these people was that of baptism, which is thus described by 
Bancroft, and wherein is detailed ihe means adopted for expel- 
ling the devil, an apparently notorious pest, judging from the 
frequency with which they resorted to spells for his expul- 
sion. " It is rel,itcd by all the old Spanish historians that when 
the Spaniards first visited the kingdom of Yucatan, they found 
there traces of a baptismal rite; and strangely enough, the 
name given to this right in the language of the inhabitants was 
siAU, signifying ■ to be born again." It was the duty of all to 
have their children baptized, for, by this ablution, they believed 
that they received a purer nature, were protected against evil 
spirits and future misfortunes. When parents desired to have 
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a child baptised they notified the priest of their intentions. 
The latter then published a notice throughout the town of the 
day upon which the ceremony would take place, being first 
careful to fix upon a day of good omen. When the appointed 
day arrived, all assembled with the children who were to be bap- 
tised in the house of the giver of the feast, who was usually 
one of the wealthiest of the parents. In the courtyard fresh 
leaves were strewn, and there the boys were ranged in a row 
in charge of their godfathers, while in another row were the girls 
with their godmothers. The priest now proceeded to purify the 
house, with the object of casting out the devil. For this pur- 
pose four benches were placed, one in each of the four corners 
of the courtyard, upon which were seated four of the assistants 
holding a long cord that passed from one to the other, thus en- 
closing part of the yard. Within this enclosure were 
the children, and those fathers and officials who had fasted. A 
bench was placed in the center, upon which the priest was 
seated with a brazier, some ground corn and incense. The 
children were directed to approach one by one, and the priest 
gave to each a little of the ground corn and incense, 
which as they received it, they cast into the brazier. When 
this had been done by all, they took the cord and brazier with a 
vessel of wine, and gave them to a man to carry outside the 
town, with injunctions not to drinfk any of the wine and not to 
look behind him. With such ceremony the devil was expelled. 
The yard was then swept clean, and some leaves of a tree called 
cihom and of another called capo were scattered over it. The 
priest now clothed himself in long, gaudy-looking robes, con- 
sisting, according to Landa, of a jacket of red feathers, with 
flowers ot various colors embroidered thereon; hanging from 
the ends were other long feathers, and on his head a coronet of 
plumes. From beneath the jacket long bands of cotton hung 
down to the ground. In his hand he held some hyssop fastened 
to a short stick. 

The c/iacs then put white cloths upon the children's heads and 
asked the elder if they had committed any sins; such as con- 
fessed that they had were then placed apart. The priest then 
ordered the people lo sit down and be silent; he next blessed 
the boys, and oftering up some prayers, purified them with the 
hyssop, with much solemnity. The principal officer who had 
been elected by the fathers, now took a bone and having dipped 
it in a certain water moistened their foreheads, their features 
and their fingers and toes. After they had been thus sprin kled 
with water, the priest arose and removed the cloths from the 
heads of the children, and then cut oft' with a stone knife a cer- 
tain bead that was attached to the head from childhood; thev 
were then given by one of the assistants some flowers to 
and a pipe through which they smoke, after which 1 
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each presented with a little food, and a vessel full of wine was 
brought as an offering to the gods, who were entreated to re- 
ceive it as a thanksgiving from the boys; it was then handed to 
one of the officials, who had to drink it at one draught." 

The Pipiles had one great feast for victories and others for 
hunting and fishing, whilst among the Nicaraguans, eighteen 
ecclesiastical seasons diversified the year with horrid sacrifices. 

The education of the Maya youth was varied according to 
the position and prospects of the pupil. The children of the 
plebeians were taught the vocations of their parents, the scions 
of noble families, the mysteries of their religion, and all obedi' 
ence to their parents and reverence for the gods. In Yucatan, 
seminaries of young men were controlled by the priests, who 
explained with discreet diligence the various arts of their pro- 
fession. 

L. P. Gratacap. 
[to be continued.] 



LIFE AMONG THE MANDANS EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 

[Continued from page 253.] 
FORMER RELATIONS OF PAWNEES AND MANDANS. 

Not many years ago the Pawnees and Mandans were allied 
to each other, and lived together in the same villages, which 
were situated on the banks of the river Missouri, about thirty 
leagues below. A misunderstanding happening to occur 
amongst them they separated, the Pawnees retired down the 
river and built their village where it stands at present (A. D. 
1806), and the Mandans proceeded with an intention of settling 
themselves somewhere about the confluence of the Little Mis- 
souri river, or on the upper part of Reviere La Souris (Moose 
river). But on their arrival at this place the Big Bellies barred 
the road, and put a stop to their progress to the westward, tel- 
ling them that they would not permit them, or any one, to build 
higher up the river, and desiring the Mandans to build where 
they are at present. The latter, it seems were not much inclined 
to comply, but dreading the displeasure of the others who were 
more numerous, comprised, then, of a village of nine hundred 
huts, necessity obliged them to accept the terms. Since that 
period the Pawnees and Mandans have frequently been at war, 
and as often made peace again. They are a stationary people 
as the Mandans, and cultivate the ground in the same manner; 
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they are represented as a treacherous, deceitful people, always 
taking advantage of their neighbors, and favoring the Sioux 
when they come to war this way, and frequently intermix with 
them to annoy the Mandans and Big Bellies. 

SIGN LANGUAGE. 

This language is entirely different from the natives of this 
place, and it is only by signs that they usually communicate 
with each other, excepting a few among them who understand 
each other's language. It serves as interpreter upon any affair 
of importance. It is surprising how dexterous all these natives 
of the plains are, in the art of communicating their ideas by 
signs. They will hold conference, for several hours together, 
upon different subjects, and dtiring the whole time not a sinjfle 
word will be pronounced upon either side, and still they appear 
to comprehend each other perfectly well. This mode of com- 
munication appears to be quite natural to them, other difficult 
events are performed with the greatest ease and readiness. 
They never seem to be at loss, or in want of a sign to express 
their meaning. 

COURTESY TO STRANGERS. 

Soon after our arrival, there was a great uproar occasioned 
by the unexpected visit of six Pawnees, from their own vil- 
lage, sixty leagues below this, on the banks of the same (Mis- 
souri) river. They were sent upon an embassy to treat for 
peace. It appears that last spring, some of these people had 
accompanied a war party of Sioux who came here and killed 
five Mandans. The latter nation, in company with the Big 
Bellies (Gros Ventres,) soon after returned the visit, and not 
finding the Sioux, on their return killed two Pawnees, but this 
did not satisfy them. They had informed the Pawnees that they 
might expect a more formal visit the ensuing fall; that both the 
Mandans and Big Bellies were determined to exterminate every 
Pawnee they could find, and lay their villages even with the 
ground. 

To avoid this storm, the latter thought prudent to sue for 
peace. A messenger was instantly dispatched to the upper 
villages to give information of their arrival. In the meantime 
the strangers were very hospitably entertained, conducted into 
a hut, and presented with corn and beans, dried meats, etc. All 
were now silent for some time, awaiting the determination of the 
Big Bellies. 

ARRIVAL OF GROS VENTRES. 

The Big Bellies, in a short time, arrived on horse 
thirty men came down full speed; they brought dom* 
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er with them. They did not appear well pleased, and looked 
he Pawnees with an eye of disdain. After some convcrsa- 
they desired the Pawnees to return immediately to ilieir 
villages, and to inform their great war chief, Red Tail, that 
le sincerely wished for peace, he must come up and then 
would settle matters, as they were determined to have 
ihing to do with youny men. They allowed two moons to 
sider upon the business, and perform the journey. If, at 
end of that time, the Chief did not make his appearance, 
;y would immediately gather up their corn, and in a body, 
and tind him out, in his own village, and convince him what 
Bellies (or as they call them.selves Willow Indians), and 
dans could do when exasperated by the treacHerous con- 
of the Pawnees. 
The si.'c embassies promised to depart early next morning to 
inform their Chief, who they answer no doubt, would very soon 
wait upon them. Thus ended an affair, which at the com- 
icncemcnt we supposed would conclude with the death of the 
.ngcrs, by the great bustle and noise their arrival occasioned. 
But I was afterwards informed that of such proceedings 
lere was not the least danger; that the natives of this place 
make it a particular point of honor to protect every stranger 
who throws himself u'^'^n ihem and begs their clemency. Even 
their natural and moj .ale enimies, the Sioux, have been 

known to come into t iilages unexpectedly, and were always 

received with hospi" .y, and well entertained during thei stay 
which by the way, .ey never permit to be more than one night 
.when they are dismissed, and allowed to return to their own 
imes unmolested. 

A hi;nting party. 

k Towards the evening there was a whooping and howling 

long the young men who were standing upon their huts. 

is. It seems, was to announce the appearance of a hunting 

■rty of the Mandans, who were just at that moment appear- 

f upon the tops of the high bank to the soutli, and descending 

a well-beaien road towards the vilhge. The partj' consisted 

I about one hundred men on horseback, and each loaded with 

lilf a buttalo ; some of them had even more, according to the 

xogth of their horses, and the master will always ride, be his 

last ever so loaded. They had been away since yesterday and 

rtind buffalo in great abundance near at hand. These people 

never go out hunting unless in large parlies. The conrinual 

danger from their enemies obliges them to be very cautious; 

another reason is. that when the buffalo comes near at hand, 

they are anxious to prevent them from being driven away. For 

this purpose, it is customary for them all, in a body, to surround 

one nerd only, which sometimes consists ot several hundreds. 
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Not one do they allow to escape, large and small, fat and lean, 
all must fall to prevent their alarming other herds. 

The manner of hunting the buffalo answers another good 
purpose, which is that the bad and dull horses have an equal 
share with the best racers. 

DIVISION OF THE BUFFALO HUNT. 

They never make use of fire arms m hunting the buffalo. 
The bow and arrow is the only weapon. When a hunting ex- 
cursion is in agitation among the Mandans, they inform their 
neighbors on the north shore, and the Saulieurs (Fall Indians. ) 
The Big Bellies have their own parties and seldom interfere 
with the others. They never go in the same direction, the one 
goes to the northeast, and the others to the southwest. The 
Knife River, indeed, seems to be the boundary line. The day 
is fixed for their departure, when early in the morning as many 
as are inclined lo be of the party assemble upon the rising 
grounds in the rear of the village, about one and a half miles to 
the south. When all are ready they proceed in one body to 
find out the buffalo, and seldom or never return light. I ob- 
served that on their arrival, an extraordinary custom prevailed 
among them — the horses are instantly unloaded and the meat 
taken into the huts, where it is spread out upon the ground and 
exposed for some time before the master or mistress of the hut 
makes use of it. Soon after it is arrived, the women whose 
husbands or sons have been hunting, enter the huts of those 
who have meat, when the mistress instantly gives them a share, 
and they walk away with it, so that it often happens that there 
remains not a mouthful for her own family- When this is the 
case, she, in her turn, goes to the huts of some of her friends 
who have been hunting and comes away with a load. I ob- 
served that in several huts of those who had not been hunting, 
there was more meat than in those who had been out. It is 
also customary for the old men and the old women, who have 
no sons, nor particular friends, to march out on the first news 
of the hunters' approach, to the distance of a mile or more, 
where they sit by the road, and almost every hunter in passing 
drops them a piece of meat. By these means every individual 
has a share of what has been killed. 

VILLAGES LIKE MOLE HILLS. 

These villages at a distance have the appearance of a cluster 
of mole hills, or musk rat cabins. They are nearly of a circular 
form. The huts are placed in a very irregular manner, and 
some so very close to each other, as scarcely to admit of a foot- 
passenger; others again, at a distance of twenty to thir^ feet 
from each other. 
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■ But I observe, always, that nearly about the centre of each 
Tlage is a large open space of about four acres in circumfer- 
:e, round which the huts arc built very regularly, and at 
Bual distances from each other, the doors fronting the open 
Tills circle might consist of thirty huts, and I make no 
lanner of doubt were the first that were erected on the spot. 

VILLAGE EXPANSION. 

Others of their frienda joined them afterwards, for various 
and built in the rear and erected their huts as they found 
convenient, and as this continues to be the case, there are 
Its continually demolishing in one village, and others building 
another. This ofien proceeds from misunderstandings they 
,ve had with either of the chiefs of the village, or their own 
a'ghbors. when finding their situation unpleasant and probably 
subject to frequent quarrels, they shift their quarters, but always 
take up their own residence among their own tribe. 

The Mandans and Saulteurs are a stationarj- people, and 
never abandon their villages further than to go out hunting or 
on a war party. They are much more given to agriculture than 
the Big Bellies, and raise an immense quantity of corn, beans, 
uashes, tobacco, and some flowers. 



\ MANDAX HUT. 



A Mandan hut is large and spacious, of a circular form. I 

measured the one I lodged in, and found it ninety feet from the 

door to the opposite side, forming a circumference on the inside 

of many paces. The whole space is dug out about one and a 

half feet below the surface of the earth. In the center is the fire 

place, which is a square space of about five feet, dug out two 

feet below the surface. The lower part of the hut is constructed 

by erecting strong posts about six feet out of the ground, at 

equal distances, upon these are laid logs of the same size, and 

reach from post to post, and form the circle. On the outer side 

are erected pieces of split wood of seven feet in length, in a 

slanting manner, the one end resting on the ground, the other 

leaning against the crown log or beam. Upon this beam again, 

are placed rafters about the size of a man's leg, and from twelve 

tiftecn feet long, in a slanting ppsition. sufficient to drain off 

they are laid so close a5 to touch. The upper end is 

ipported upon very stout pieces of square timber, which last 

e also supported by four very thick posts, about five feet cir- 

imfcrence. and fifteen feet out of the ground, and fifteen feet 

Hinder, forming nearly a square. Over these pieces of square 

ibcr, others again of equal size arc laid crossing them at right 
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angles, leaving open only a square space of about four feet on 
each side. This serves for chimney and windows, as they have 
no other opening to admit of light; and when it rains, even this 
is covered over with a canoe to prevent the rain from impairing 
their earthen pots. The whole of the roof is then well thatched 
with willows, to the thickness of six inches or more. Over the 
whole is laid about one foot of earth, and round the base to the 
height of three or four feet, and the thickness of three feet, 
which answers for security in case of an attack by the enemy, 
and keeps out the cold. The door is five feet broad and six 
high, provided with a covered way or porch on the outside, of 
the same height as the door, about seven feet broad and ten feet 
in length. 

The doors are made of raw buffalo hide stretched upon a 
frame and suspended by cords from the beam, which forms the 
circle. Every night the door is barricaded with a long piece of 
timber supported by two stout posts down in the ground, inside 
of the hut, one on each side of the door. As you enter the 
hut after passing through the porch and door, the first thing 
that strikes the view is a kind of triangular apartment on the 
left hand side of the door, and fronting the fire. This is for the 
purpose of fire-wood in the winter. This partition is constructed 
of square planks, about twelve feet high, and caulked to keep 
off the air from the door. Between the partition and the fire, 
there is commonly a distance of about five feet, which the 
master of the hut occupies during the day time, seated on a 
mat, constructed of small willows. * * * These mats are 
about ten feet long and four broad. The two ends for about 
two and a half feet are raised from the ground in a slanting po- 
sition and each supported by a kind of sofa ; over the mat is 
spread buffalo skins. 

Some of these couches are raised about a foot above the 
ground. Seated upon this a Mandan sits all day long and re- 
ceives his friends, smokes and chats the time away, with the 
greatest dignity. He sometimes passes the night there also, 
when not inclined to lay with his wives. 

INSIDE ARRANGEMENT OF HUTS. 

On the left side of the host begins their range of beds. The 
master and his favorite wife always occupy the first, and his 
other wives each a separate on'e in succession, next to those of 
the young people. All are constructed in the same manner, 
and joining to each other lengthways. 

MEDICINE STAGE, 

At the bottom of the hut fronting the Masters' seat, ^ 
his medicine stage, and indeed it may be called his who! 
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I treasures, as H contains every thing he values most, viz : 
I bulls' heads, which seem to be their ((real Manilou and 
jbtectJon. They are welt daubed over with earth, and partic- 
_ r care is taken of them. There is laid on, or rather hung 
i^ his arms, shield, ammunition, scalps of his enemies, and every 
'ug he most values. 

MORTAR AND PESTLK, 

Next to this stage, stand the mortar and peslle, fixed firm in 
E ground, and the remainder of the hut from that to the door 
Vacant during ihc daytime, but occupied during the night by 
B horses. Then there slill remains a large space in the cen- 
■, around the lire, for the use of the family, which is generally 
Kpt clean once a day. 

CORN STAGE. 

Fronting the entrance of each porch stands a stage raised 

'jul eight feet from the ground, twenty feet in length, and ten 

feet in breadth, lor the purpose of hanging up their corn to dry, 

in the fall ; these stages have a tolerable good fiooring, which 

in the fall Is covered with beans to drv, and posts are erected 

K)n them, on the lops of which are laid poles or rafters, to 

bich the corn and sliced squashes are suspended in tresses to 

When their harvest is over, they must have a pretty 

tct, but at this season of the 3'ear they are lumbered up with 

lercnt kinds of drift-wood, of which they make their fires, 

i it gives a very ugly appearance to the \'illagea. 



"his wood they collect, in the spring, when the ice breaks up, 
i when great quantities of this wood floats down, the natives 
eing expert swimmers, and so very active, that there is scarcely 
a large tree escapes them, until they have a sufficient stock for 
the year. I observed lying opposite to each village, an im- 
mense pile of this wood, and some trees of an amazing size. 
Commonly, when they collect the drift wood there come do*vn 
numbers of drowned buHalo, that have perished in attempting 
to cross above, at a season when the ice was bad. These ani- 
mals the natives are very careful to haul on shore, as they pre- 
fer the flesh in that state. 

LIGHT HAIKEH CHILDREN. 

I extraordinory sight that struck me among these people, 
B to see several children, of about ten years of age, whose 
'r was perfectly gray, and bore a strong resemblance to aged 
rsons. Those I saw wore all girls. These people in general 
we not that strong coarse hair, so peculiar to the natives of 
"'i America; it is of a much 6ner nature, rather inclining to 
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a dark brown, some few indeed I observed whose hair was almost 
fair. A Big Belly, in particular, I saw with yellow hair. This 
circumstance, I believe, could scarcely proceed from any con- 
nection with the whites, as it is now more than thirty years 
since they first saw us, and this man was at least forty years old. 
Their eyes are jet black, some few are of a dark grey. 

LONG HAIR. 

The men wear their hair long, twisted into small quaittes 
hanging down t;o the rump. Some have it of enormous length, 
trailing upon the ground. They seldom tie it, but allow their 
numerous small quaittes to flow in a more graceful manner upon 
their backs ; they always daub it with white and red earth. The 
women wear their hair short, allowing it to grow no longer than 
to be of sufficient length to cover the ears and neck. They 
never tie it, nor make use of any ornament for the head further 
than sometimes daubing it with red earth. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS. 

They seem to be a very lascivious people. The men make 
not the least scruple in offering their wives to lay with strangers, 
without any solicitation, and are even offended, if their offers are 
not accepted, unless you can convince them, by some good 
reason, for refusing to comply, and that it is not out of con- 
tempt. They always expect payment for their complaisance, 
but a mere trifle will satisfy, even a single coat-button. Not- 
withstanding this courteous behavior to strangers, they are not 
entirely free from jealousies among themselves, which some- 
times cause quarrels and bloodshed. The woman generally 
falls a sacrifice in an affair of this nature. 

MODE OF ROASTING MEAT. 

They have a very peculiar way of roasting meat; a plecotte, 
in particular, is suspended from the roof of the hut exactly 
over the fire, the cord being passed through and fastened to the 
centre of the piece keeps it in a flat position directly over the 
flames. A person is seated near it, and with a small stick keeps 
it continually in motion by pushing it to and fro. When one 
side is done, it is turned over, and fit for use. This method is 
much more expeditious than the common way of roasting before 
the fire, and preferable, as it retains the natural juice and flavor. 

Edward D. Neill. 
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ROTES ON THE LENNI LENAPE, pR DELAWARE 
INDIANS, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

At the lime of the settlement of Pennsylvania, the Indians 
itho occupied the country called themselves /.ciiuo Ltnapi, ac- 

fto Mr, Schoolcraft; the term signified "manly men?' 
ing to the missionary Meckewelder, thej' called them- 
IvcH Lcnni L.enapc, which meant " original feoph?^ Loskiel 
msIiiteE it " Indian men." The Delaware, as also the Minsi, 
Wd for man, was lennn. 
_^ Dr. B. S. Barton, in his " New Views of the Origin of the 
rrribes and Nations of America" (1798), asserts that the nation 
was divided into three tribes or branches, called respeclivdv the 
L'niimis or IVan/imi, xht (Jnalticfitigo or iVtinahkltlfgo -AnA the 
Miiist, Moused, or Afinnisinks. These all belonged to the Al- 
gonquin stock. The Delaware River was called by them 
Lcnafe Whittuck, Muriskitton, etc. The tribe not onlj' occu- 
pied the greater portion of Pennsylvania, but the most of New 
Jersey. The Schuylkill River, which signifies " hidden creek" 
^Lwas so named by the Swedes, from the fact that its mouth was 
^Koncealed Irom view in passing up the Delaware. The Indians 
flailed it Maiumtn^. from which we get the word Manayunk. 
The so-called pilound-Builders never occupied Pennsylvania, 
Although tumuli and small mounds occur in many localitie:', 
there are none of those enormous earthworks which character- 
ize the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, and which imply the 
former existence of an advanced and sedentary race of men. 

Mr. John F. Watson observes, in his " Annals of Philadel- 
phia," in regard to the Lenni Lenape; "They, as well as the 
Mengwc (called by us Iroquois), agreed in saying they came 
from westward oF the Mississippi, called by them Mamaesi Sipu, 
or river of fish, and that when they came over to the eastern 
side of that river, they there encountered and finally drove oflT. 
all the former inhabitants, called the Alligewi (and of course the 
primitiffs ot all our country!) who, probably, such as survived 
sought refuge in Mexico." 

At about the beginning of the i6th century, the Lenni Lenape 
tribe occupied principally the valleys of the Delaware, Schuyl- 
kill, Susquehanna, Lehigh and Brandywine, or virtually, the 
country drained by the former. Through the influence of Penn 
and his followers, they became partially civilized and agricul- 
tural. They gradually, however, moved westward, crossed the 
Mississippi, and slopped at the mouth of the Kansas river. 
They left the neighborhood of Philadelphia and Bucks county 
in 1775. In 1850, the remnants of the tribe numbered about 
1,500, In 1855 their number increased to about 2,500. At 
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present the few hundreds that survive, are settled in the Indian 
Territory. 

LANGUAGE. 

In the vocabularies of Heckewelder. Zeisberger, Lieut. A. W. 
Whipple and others, we have recorded a large percentage of the 
languages of the Algonquin family. There is also in existence a 
Delaware Indian spelling-book and a grammar, prepared by 
Zeisberger; the latter having been translated for the American 
Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, from the German manu 
script of the late Rev. David Zeisberger, by Peter Stephen Du- 
ponceau, Philadelphia, 1827. 

PICTOGRAPHS. 

In the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, Vol. X, No. 73, Prof. Thos. C. Porter gives a 
description, illustrated by a full-page plate, of figures carved on 
two gnerssic rocks in the Susquehanna River, below the dam at 
Safe Harbor, Lancaster county, Penna, In these etchings occur 
the serpent symbol and several figures resembling the Egyptian 
deities Isis and Osiris. In regard to these, Mr. Porter remarks, 
*' The two rocks contain in all upwards of eighty distinct figures, 
and a number more almost obliterated. They are much scat- 
tered, and seem to have been formed without regard to order, 
so that it is impossible for an unskilled observer to say that they 
bear any necessary relation to each other. They are probably 
symbolical, but it is left to those who are versed in American 
antiquities to decipher their meaning." 

CAMPING GROUNDS, WORK-SHOPS, ETC. 

On elevated points near good springs or streams of water, 
many remains of the stone age are found. Arrow-heads, axes 
and fragments of pottery are still being picked up almost every 
day. On the western banks of the Delaware river, about twelve 
miles from Doylestown, an ancient encampment is readily traced. 
Many arrow-points and other relics are constantly bemg col- 
lected, and the appearance of the locality, where bushels of 
flakes occur, indicates that the Indians at one time manufactured 
stone implements there in great numbers. 

QUARRIES. 

An old Indian steatite quarry may still be seen in the vicin- 
ity of Christiana, Lancaster county. An excavation has been 
made in the ground where a large quantity of soapstone has 
been removed. In the neighborhood are ploughed up 
year numbers of steatite vessels, entire and fragmentSM^ 
<:oart-loads of pieces of dishes may be gathered in the \ 
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fields. Doubtless here was obtained much of the material {fafiis 
oUaris of the ancientsl from which the tribe fashioned their 
utensils, which at one time were so numerous in evcrj- lodge. 



There arc several undoubted Indian graves on the banks of 
the Brandyiwne. only one or two of which have ever been 
opened. In these were found deposits of axes and other stone 
implements. Several extensive grave-yards exist in the vicinity 
of the Delaware Water Gap, and those which have been ex- 
cavated have revealed many aboriginal remains, associated gen- 
erally, however, with objects of recent European introduction, 
such as copper kettles, guns, beads, etc. Some of these latter 
tombscontainedrudeboxesor coffins, formed of slabs of stone, in 
which the skeletons had been placed. In some instances shal- 
low trenches surrounded them, and the superfluous earth had 
^jeen heaped in low mounds over the bodies. 



I The Carlisle cave, explored several years ago by Prof. S. F. 
Baird, is perhaps the most important ever ^et discovered in the 
sUtc. Recently, however. Prof. S. S. Haldeman examined a 
lock-rcceas in the rear of his grounds, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna river, at Chickies Station. From this he obtained 
several hundred arrow points, fragments cf earthenware and 
many linely finished stone implements. The remains ex- 
tended for several feel below the surface, showing that the 
plao; had been occupied for a considerable length of time. 

THE THREE AGES. 

The copper age in Pennsylvania is represented by a 
few specimens of copper implements which have been dis- 
covered in ditl'erent localities; but these could scarcely 
have been produced by the Lenni Lenape tribe. They 
were doubtles.'f obtained from the ancient miners of 
L.ike Superior, or, at least, were the remains of the indus- 
try of the mound-building race, which had found their way 
into Pennsylvania. In the collection of Mr. W. S. Vaux, of 
Philadelphia, are two finely finished copper axes or chisels, 
which, with one exception, are the only examples of local cop- 
per implements with which I am acquainted. The barbarous 
aborijrine,! of Pennsylvania never passed through the Bronze 
age proper. The Stone age in America was not synchrona! 
with the Stone age in Europe, for while the Lake Dwellers, of 
Switzerland had advanced to the third epoch in civilization 
(^ihat is, the Iron age), the savages of some portions of America 
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were still employing articles of stone, while they possessed no 
knowledge ot the application of metal 

From the neoh'lAic Stone age, the Delaware Indians leaped 
into an artificial Iron age [ii I may be allowed the expressioo), 
that is to say, they used stone for every purpose until the arri- 
val of the Europeans, when their natural tools and implements 
were superseded by iron utensils furnished them by the whites. 
Iron tomahawks are frequently ploughed up in Chester county, 
but they were obviously manafactured by Europeans, for the 
purposes of barter with the natives. 

OTHER REMAINS. 

Arrow-heads and spe.ir-pDints are exceedingly numeroa- 
throughout eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The mates 
rial is usually flint, frequently white quartz, and more rarely 
jasper. The usual form is the leaf-shaped head. In the collec- 
tion of Philip Sharpless, an ardent collector of West Chester, 
Pa., is a delicate barbed arrow-point of obsidian, which was 
picked up in Chester county. That it is not smoky quartz is 
evident from the fracture, which, in volcanic glass is so smooth 
and perfect. The form and exquisite finish of the specimen 
would indicate a western origin, diffenng materially from the 
more clumsy productions of tne eastern states. It is probable 
that it was brought from beyond the Rocky Mountains or from 
Mexico, and possibly the material was obtained from the cele- 
brated Mexican " Hill of Knives," showing the extent of former 
communication between the aboriginal tribes of North America. 

CV/z/z/o-^^-stones have also been found in the region occupied 
by the Delawares. Mortars and pestles are numerous, some 
of the latter measuring eighteen inches in length. Stationary 
mortars occur in some localities. On the property of Prof. Hal- 
deman may be seen a large oval bowlder of rock, weighing 
several tons, in the center of which a hole has been pecked out, 
in which some of the Indians doubtless, were in the habit of 
grinding their corn. Axes, pipes, aboriginal and Venetian beads, 
ceremonial scepters, sculptures of stone and clay, hoes, stone 
balls, perlorated stones, and a variety of other objects are 
found abundantly. Yet few of these show any great profi- 
ciency in the arts, and they will compare unfavorably with the 
more finished remains of the mounds, or the ruins or the west- 
ern Territories. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Besides the extensive collections of the Academy of Natura, 
Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Philosophical Society 
and a few other Pennsylvania Associations, there are manv val- 
uable private collections in the State, among which are ^ 
of mention that of Philip and Alfred Sharpless, and thaf 
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H. Pennypacker, Esq., of West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia, 
Mr. Wm. S. Vaux, Mr. Klingbeil, and Dr. Dickison, now de- 
ceased, were former owners of extensive cabinets. The col- 
lections also of Mr. Isaac S. Kirk, and of the late Mr. W. A. 
Long, of Chester county, as also that of Mr. L. W. Brodhead, 
of the Delaware Water Gap, are very complete. There are 
many others in the State, but the limits of these notes will not 
permit a review of them. Prof. Thomas G. Gentry is engaged 
at present in the preparation of a work on the " Stone Age in 
Pennsylvania," which will doubtless add much to our knowl- 
edge of the History of the Lenni Lenape tribe. 

Edwin A. Barber. 



DO-KI-BATT; OR; THE GOD OF THE PUGET SOUND 

INDIANS. 

There are two things, in a religious way, of which the Indians 
on Puget Sound, or at least some of them, are full. One is the 
practice of tamahnous, or incantations, and the other is the tra- 
dition of the coming long ago of a great supernatural being 
called Dokibatt, by the Skokomish Indians, Dokwibutt by 
the Skagits and Niskwallies, according to George Gibbs, and 
Nukimatt by the Challams, the difference in the latter tribe 
being accounted for by the fact that their language is much 
more nasal than that of the surrounding tribes, the same differ- 
ence being seen in other words, which are common to them and 
other tribes. The latter tribe say it was a woman and not a 
man, as some others say. 

The origin of this personage seems to be somewhat confused. 
One of the Clallams, which tribe worshipped the sun, and be- 
lieved it to be the supreme ruler of the world, say that this 
being was the sun incarnate, while the Skokomish Indians say 
that he was the original creator of the sun, moon, man, woman, 
birds, beasts, and all things. I have never been able to dis- 
cover that this latter tribe worshipped the sun. He seems to 
have held the same rank with the Ikanam of the Chinooks, 
Amoteken of the Flatheads, and Simehu of the Spokans. 

But while their ideas of his first work are somewhat confused, 
their belief of his second coming are quite clear, and nearly all 
these tribes agree as to what he did. He changed things very 
decidedly, hence his name, which means " Changer." At that 
time the Indians hardly know where he came from, but they 
think he came from the south or southwest, where the sky 
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comes down to meet the world, and was last heard of toward 
the north in British Columbia. 

A long time after the Creation, say the Indians, the world be- 
came bad and the people bad and foolish. Whereupon Do-ki- 
batt determined to come here and rectify affairs, to punish the 
wicked, and to change the foolish into something else. 

One man, according to the Skokomish Indians, knowing that 
he was coming, sat down with his bone knife and began to whet 
it, saying, " I will kill him when becomes." Soon he came, but 
was so much like common men that the man did not know him. 
Dokibatt said. " What are you doing?" " Nothing special/* 
was the reply. Again the same question was asked with the 
same reply. Then Dokibatt said, " I know what you have said, 
you want to kill me. Let me take your knife. It was given 
to him, and he thrust it into the man's ankle behind, which 
made the man jump, and he continued to jump, was changed 
into another form, jumping on all fours, and this is the origin of 
the deer. As he plunged the knife into the ankle up to the 
handle, he left it there, where it still remains as the fetlocks. 

Another man was acting similarly with his knife, when Doki- 
batt took it and thrust it into him and he became a beaver, the 
knife becoming his tail. 

Another man was pounding against a cedar tree with his head 
trying to split or break it, so foolish was he. Dokibatt asked 
him what he was doing, and he told him — whereupon the 
Changer told him he had better go away. He did so, and as 
he ran a long bill, strong head and wings came to him and 
he became the woodpecker. 

He found another foolish man out in the rain, not knowing 
enough to go under shelter, and swinging his arms, in his at- 
tempt to keep the rain off. He was changed into the hummingr 
bird, and its arms are still swinging. 

Another man was performing incantations with his hair tied 
up in a knot on his head. He was changed into a blue jay — 
his knot still remaining. 

A boy knew he was coming, but was afraid he might be 
changed, but did not wish to be. So he ran away, carrying 
with him a water box or Indian pail with some water in it. As 
he was running, some wings came to him, he began to fly and 
became a turtle dove. The shaking of the water made a noise, 
something like that when pQ-pQ-pQ is said very fast, and this 
became the present noise of the bird as it begins to fly. As he 
went he began to cry hum-o-liQm-o, a noise which was changed 
into its present mourning sound. This word, hum-o, is the 
name of the bird in the Skokomish language. 

Other men had painted themselves in various ways. »■ 
when they were changed, these colors partially remaii 
this was the origin of the colors of the birds now. 
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At EnciT, near tht: mouth of the SkokomUh river, he found 

ine men fightiriyaiid changed thcni into stones, which now he 

iit-re on the beach, a very large one having been an officer in 

Ou: battle. 

v As he walked across the land ncur the mouth ol the Skoko- 

Bpish river he slipped, and hence cursed it, whereupon it became 

Mu marsh there. 

K As he walked down Hood's Canal, on ihe west side, he found 
H«ro canoes, turned over, their owners being off fishing. These 
Pfte changed into two long stones now lying there. 

In crossing a small stream he again slipped, and hence cursed 
il. on account of which no fish go up that stream even to the 
present time, A short distance north of the mouth of the Lil- 
ianwop river are two long places in the rock about two feet 
long, which look someting like large foot-tracks, deeply made 
in the stone. These the Indians believe to be the footsteps of 
Dokibatt. They are between high and low tide and were evi- 
dently washed out by the water. 

On the opposite side of the canal, about three miles below the 
mouth of the Dewater, is a large stone, of hard conglomerate, 
about thirteen feet high, and live or six feet m diameter, tolera- 
bly regular in its rounded shape. This was a woman previous 
to the coming of the Changer. 

At Squaksin he found one man crying, and he was changed 
into a stone, the tears on his face, being lines which are said to 
be still visible on it, 

He found some Indians standing in the water trying to catch 
some fish in a very rude manner, He asked them v^'hat they 
wished; they replied that ihey wished to catch fish. Then he 
taught them how to make a fish trap, such as they now make 
across the rivers. He asked them what kind of fish they 
wanted, and when a silver salmon came, asked them if that was 
the kind. On an affirmative answer being given, he said, " do 
not kill it, but wait until it has deposited its eggs, so that there 
may be large numbers of them," and they did so. Then a 
salmon trout came and a similar conversation took place about it. 
About five miles below Skokomish on the east side of the 
canal is a bank of red earth, where the Indians formerly ob- 
tained their red paint. These were formerly Klikitat Indians, 
while the bank on the opposite side of the canal were Skokomish 
Indians. They engaged in a great game of gambling, which 
the Klikitats won. Dokibatt changed them into the land, and 
since then the Skokomish Indians get their paint there for paint- 
ing their faces red when they gamble, so that they may also 
win. 

Between Seabeck and Port Gamble are the three spits. These 
were formerly three brothers, named Tsa-o-witt, but Dokibatt 
changed them into their present condition. 
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He found the Indians gambling with their disks and told them 
it was not good. He took their disks and threw them into the 
water, but they came back; he threw them then into the fire, but 
they came out; he threw them as far away as he could, but 
again they came back; thus he threw them away five times, but 
every time they returned, and so at last he allowed them to keep 
them for sport as they had conquered him; the only thing, as far 
as I know, which did. 

Protection Island, below Port Townsend was, sometime pre- 
vious to his coming, a part of the main land, was a woman, and 
the wife of the main land, which was a man. For some reason 
he became vexed at her and kicked her away, and when Doki- 
batt came he changed them into land. 

The mountain back of Fresh Water Bay, nine miles west of 
Port Angelas, was a woman, the large rock off the cape at the 
west end of the bay, was her daughter, and Mount Baker was 
her husband. The woman was bad and abused her husband 
ver\- badly. Whereupon, after bearing it for a long time, he 
took all his things and put them in his canoe, and went across 
to British Columbia, and when Dokibatt came, he changed 
them into what they now are. The Nootkas have a tradition of 
^ similar great being, who came to them from the Sound. 

Thus he went to all lands, gave to each tribe their language, 
and to some tribes special kinds of food, to some fish, to some 
crows, and to one tribe beyond the Klikitats, snakes. So 
say the Skokomish Indians, and that distant tribe is so far 
awav that it cannot bodisproven. 

Whether this is a dim tradition of the coming of Christ or 
not, I have never been able to satisfy mvself. I only record it 
as I have learned it from the Indians. But it is certain that in 
their first learning of our Savior, they have connected the two 
together. For a long time I never heard his true name, but was 
told that it was the Son of God who did all these things, and 
even since I have learned it, they often call him Jesus. 

The Pueblo Indians and Mexicans have a somewhat similar 
tradition about their God, Montezuma, at least so far as relates 
to his coming to this earth, and says Prof. L. H. Morgan in the 
(ourth volume of Contributions to North American Ethholog)': 

'• In this supernatural person who was once among them in 
b-jdily human form, and who left them with a promise that he 
would return again at a future day, may be recognired the Hia- 
watha of Longfellow's poem, the Ha-yo-weni-ha of the Iro- 
quois. It is in each case a ramification of a wide spread legend 
in the tribes of the American Aborigines, of a personal human 
being with supernatural powers, an instructor of the arts of life 
an example of the highest virtues, beneficent, ii**ise and im- 
mortal. 

Other writers speak of a similar traditioQ among tlie J 
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Peruvians, Zunis; the Haroks, Hupas, Pomos, Maidus and 
Pimas of California. 

One Skokomish Indian says of Dokibalt, that he came first 
to create, a second time to change or make the world new, and 
that when it shall become old he will come a third time to make 
it over again. It is very plain that the tradition of his second 
coming as a Changer was not received from the whites, but 
about his third coming and perhaps about his first I have not 
been so positive. Still my informant said about that : *' We 
know your teaching, but this which I tell you is diflerent; we 
received it from our ancestors." 

M. Eells. 

Skokomish, Wash. Ter. 



THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE EMBLEM- 
ATIC MOUNDS. 

One of the most noticeable things in connection with the em- 
blematic mounds is that they are so often expressive of a relig- 
ious sentiment. The question has often arisen whether this 
sentiment was not the real motive which rules in their erection, 
and whether we may not consider the shapes of tne animals 
which are presented m effigies as the result of a peculiar form 
of religion to which is to be ascribed the imitations and resem- 
blances found in the mounds. This view of the subject brings 
us at once to consider the religious character of the effigies, and 
so we take up the inquiry whether this cannot be ascertained 
from a study of the mounds. 

The sources of information on this point will then mainly en- 
gage attention. These sou»*ces we shall discover in the mounds 
themselves, although many suggestions may be derived from a 
comparison of these works with the symbols and customs com- 
mon among the living races. We consider that the effigies are 
the symbols of a religion which was once very powerful, and 
therefore we are to study the religion in the elngies. 

We shall draw our information from four sources: ist. The lo- 
cation of the mounds. 2d. The peculiar conformation of the 
effigies to the surroundings. 3d. The relative position of the 
effigies. 4th. The contents of the mounds. With these as our 
sources of evidence, we shall put the inquiry, what that religious 
sentiment was which prevailed, and how this affected the mound 
building itself. 

1st. The first point which we shall consider will be the loca- 
tion of the mounds, but along with this we raise the question 
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whether this is not to be ascribed, in part at least, to a pre 
nature -worship. The location of the mounds may ioaeed have 
been owing to other motives than the religious scDtimcnt. foi 
we often find a variety of uses served by it. In certain ca 
we find that the effigies were erected for signal stations, tl 
location suggesting this idea. This is in accord with the c 
toms of living races, for there is no custom more common tlui 
for them to locate sentinels on high points so that they maj 
give warning of the approach of an enemy or may signal II 
the people residing near by the presence of game. There a 
many spots where mounds were erected with this object t^ 
dently in view, for the position of the mounds is such that li 
outlook from the summit is most extensive, whereas if tl 
mounds had been placed even a few feet distant the view wouli 
have been lost. 

Another object is apparent in the location of the mouad^ 
and that is that they might serve the double use of beacons ai 
burial places. This seems to have been a custom among moum 
builders generally and has been noticed in many cases a 
the emblematic mounds. 

A third object can also be traced, namely the location of iH 
residences of the people. It was a custom among the Mandan 
and many other tribes, to locate their villages upon high bluff*, 
where the extensive view of the river and valley can be gained 
There are many places where this seems to have been the <.' 
ject with the emblematic mound builders. A fourth object i 
perceptible, namely, that of defense. This we have referred to 
and havepointed out many localities where effigies seem to b 
placed as guards to passes in the bluffs, These four uses bav 
been discovered and they seem to be common. 

Yet notwithstanding all this we maintain that the religrofl 
one was the chief motive which ruled in the locabon. 
proof of this we would refer to the fact that the effigies an 
connected with the scenery as to give the idea that there wa* 
kind of nature religion which prevailed among the builders i 
them. 

We have already said that the effigies present a nictarci 
the mental habits of the people; but we arc here to snow t" 
the location of the effigies as connected with ihc scenerj' sm 
gests a motive entirelj' ditlerent from any which we havi 
tioned. We believe that the builders were in that state whta 
the effects of scenery upon the mental habits of ihc people wcl 
most powerful, and that this became in a sense a rehgioa \ 
them. There may have been, and probably was, with tli 
people, the same sense of beauty which we ourselves Ita^'Ci a 
we may suppose that the location of the effigies was owing! 
this motive ; but the point which we are to prove is that t' 
sense of beauty and admiration of the scencrj- was « p 
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of religion. It is difficult for us in our artificial state, to re- 
alize this, and vet if we could put ourselves into the condition 
of the wild and uncivilized, we might see the force of il. A na- 
tive impressibilitj^ was the chief feature of the people. A strange 
mixture of materittl symbolism, of religious tradition, of tribal 
customs and of wild life is manifested in these works. 

We have seen that thp emblematic mounds contain figures of 
the animal divinities which this mysterious people worshipped, 
and that they picture before us the superstitious and religious 
concejitions which ruled, but there is that in the locations of 
the mounds which convinces us that their divinities were closely 
associated with the natural features of the eartli and that rhey 
thus became remarkable exponents of nature worship. The 
most eloquent and expressive thing of all is that these emblem- 
atic shapes everywhere haunt us with their presence. The 
streams and lakes, hills and valleys, woods and prairies, are 
overshadowed by their images. It seems strange that the peo- 
ple should have formed such conceptions, but especially strange 
that they should have impressed their conceptions upon the 
works of nature. The animals were divinities to them, but the 
animal effigies were placed most conspicuously upon the face of 
the earth and made to figure as symbols of the^e divinities. 

There was in these effigies the union of the three elements 
the conspicuous location, the animal semblance and the supernat- 
ural power. It was this singular superstition which seized upon 
ihe most prominent points of land and there placed the figures 
'■( their animal divinities and made them preside over the scene 
by a supernatural power. It is impossible to go from group to 
group of these strange effigies and see how closely they are as- 
sociated with the natural features without realizing that there 
was a religious conception which exalted them to a level of a 
supernatural presence. There is a vast amount of significance 
in these silent heaps, for they suggest not only the skill of 
the builders, but also the religious habits and traits of the people. 
A primitive symbolism finds here an embodiment illustrating 
the lact that this is one of the earliest methods which religion 
had of expressing itself 

The mere description of certain mounds, according to meas- 
urements and the printing of diagrams, as illustrating the shapes 
of the effigies, proves to be a very small part of the record, for 
this very feebly gives the idea which prevailed in the minds of 
the builders, and leaves out altogether one esssential element, 
namely, the religious motive. A description of the topography 
and natural scenery is better, for this shows how closely asso- 
ciated the mounds are with the scenery, and reveals something 
ot the love of nature which prevailed among the builders. 

The thought which we dra.v from a close study of the effigies 
in connection with their location is that they embodied a sys- 
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lem o£ rature worship which was very powerful, and that ihii 
was one motive which ruled in their erection. 

This is confirmed by tradition. It is noticeable that primt- 
live races were all very impressible to scenery. Mr. Ch aria 
Iceland speaks of the Algonquin myths as iE they were of ht»> 
toric origin, and compares them to the Eddas;buithe Eddas ' 
the myths both illustrate the point, to which we refer. The si 
ery ol Norse land may be recognized in the Norse myll 
and the 3cenery of New England can be recognized in the /_ 
gonquin myths, but bolh show that scenery is a very esseali;^ 
element in mythology. 

Locality always leaves its mark on native tradition, and nati< 
myths also leave their marks on localities. We should knc 
from the New England mylhsthatthe people who held them we 
residents of the seashore, for the animals which are made to figur) 
inthesemyths areanimalspeculiartolhesea. Weknow thatthi 
dwelt in a region where were rocks and romantic scenery, ai 
that they were a people who were influenced by this pecuU 
scenery. Their traditions are many of them, localized, the rod 
often being made to symbolyzc their myths. It is singula 
however, that the myths which fix upon scenes in nature ai 
those which remind one of the animal divinities which were woT 
shipped. The figure of the moose and the turtle and other ani 
mals have been recognized in certain strange and contortei 
figures in the rocks and mountains, and myths have been a 
nected with them, the myth having evidently been made 
account for the resemblances. 

This is not peculiar to New England. We learn from Re%'. M 
Eells, Rev, S.Jackson, D.D., and other8,that the tribesof the north 
west coast have many of iheir myths connected with the ditfer 
ent objects in nature, such as mountains and valleys, streams am 
rocks, showing that with Ihem there was a lencfency to ihrov 
an air of religion over nature. The same thing has been illus 
trated by Dr. Washington Matthews, in his article on Navaji 
Myths. Here the animals are all associated with the ditleren 
localities, the animals and the scenes of nature having beo 
regarded with a peculiar sentiment which makes history aiM 
religioo identical. We present this, then, as a proof that tb 
emblematic mounds were regarded in a religious light, thi 
scenery and the animal shapes bolh proving the dit}<:rent ele 
ments in the prevalent nature worship. 

The Chinese have a peculiar superstition which is worthy a 
notice here. It is called in EngWsh geoiiiaiicy. The idea is tha 
the sccnerj' is haunted with certain spirits, which are the spirit 
of nature. In other words, there are supposed to be certaii 
occult influences in nature, which artect mankind. They prevai 
over earth, air and water, but particularlv the hills and streams 
These influences come into connection with human destiny bj 
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fl[liding along the summits of hills, through valleys, into 
ffroves, or over tall trees, and in general by any extended object 
in the landscape. This geomancy is with them closely allied to 
ancestor worship. If the grave of an ancestor be located at 
such a point as to command these hidden forces and compe^ 
them to blend in harmonious and favorable action, that torn? 
will be a fount of prosperity to succeeding generations, but if 
the tomb be not correctly located, adversity will inevitably follow 
Thus we see that superstition has much to do with the location 
of graves, and that this is an element which fixes upon scenery 
as the chief source of inspiration. We maintain that if this 
was so common among living races, it was also common among 
the prehistoric people, and to one or the other of these supersti- 
tions may we ascribe the locations of thf^ effigies by the em- 
blematic mound- builders. 

II. The conformation of the effigies to the shape of the 
ground is suggestive of animal worship. So strong was this 
tendency to people the scenes of nature with their divinities, 
that it led to the transformation of the forms of earth bv the aid 
of art into shapes which should represent the animal divinities 
to the eye, but the transformation indicates that there was prev- 
alent among the builders a primitive animism which alsc 
connected itself with animal worship, and so combined the two 
faiths in one. 

There are many places'where the effigies are conformed to the 
shape of the ground so that the natural and artificial are hardly 
distinguishable, both combining to represent the animal figure. 
There was a strange commingling of earth and animal in one 
combined shape, the hand of man having transformed the 
natural shape into an animal figure, and making both together 
to serve as a representative of the divinity which was wor- 
shipped. 

The suggestion of the particular shape which should be 

£"ven to the effigy would come'from the natural conformation of 
e ground, but the embodiment of the shape would be com- 
pleted by the work of art. It is strange that so many figures 
should have been placed upon the surface of the earth bearing 
so close a resemblance to the configuration of the soil itself, but 
it would seem as if the intent of the builder was to make every- 
thing in nature exprtssive of divinity. There are places where 
the hill top has an effigy upon its summit, the contour of the hill 
being brought before the eye as suggesting the shape of the 
effigy itself, but the effigy, by its skillful conformation to the 
shape of the earth, turning the hill-top into an animal shape and 
making it expressive of the animal divinity. We give a cut to 
illustrate this point (Fig. 85.) The locality where this group of 
effigies is found, is near the city of Madison. Here the ridge which 
intervenes between the two lakes, Lake Wingra and Lake Mo- 
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Fig. 85. Mounds al I^keWingra. 




nona,isa peculiarly gro- 
tesque and contorted 
one, rising above the 
surrounding liind and 
thrusting its summit 
high into the air, so u 
to be a noticeable fea< 
ture in the entire land, 
scape. This contorted 
ridge the Mound buildo 
ers siezed upon as t 
place on which K 
erect their effigies. The 
ridge is cove red 
throughout its entiie 
length by a series of 
mounds, each of wbich 
has its peculiar prom- 
inence, from which i 
view of the surround* 
ing country car 
gained. Many of thes« 
arc ordinary burial 
mounds, and do 
differ from others except 
that their place mu3| 
have been chosen with 
the express object of obi 
taiiiing an outlook 1 
view of the surrounik 
ing country. ThepoiB 
to which we would cal 
attention especially, i 
that in the center of thi 
ridge there is a grou] 
«hich is composed a 
several effigies sur 
rounding a central bui 
ial or altar mound. J 
description of this alta 
has already been givd 
and we refer to thi 
group mainly to illu9 
trate the conformatiol 
of the effigies to thi 
shape of the earth, t 
will be noticed that sew 
eral of the effigies am 
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especially the eel { 1 8) or serpent, the panther (17), the nondescript 
figure (10), and the war club (3), are closely conformed to the 
character of the ridge, showing that there was an intent 
to make both the natural and artificial shape to embody 
the animal effigy. We refer to it here only as illus- 
trating a conception which is novel, and as proving that 
the effigies had at times, at least, a religious significance. 
There are several other localities where the same singular freak 
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Fig. 86. Mound and Bluff at Beloit. 



of fancy, if it can be so called, is exercised. At the east end of 
Lake Monona there is a series of emblematic mounds which 
illustrates the point (See Fig. 32 and 33.) This locality we have de- 
scribed before,* but we- refer to it again so as to represent the 
mounds in their connection with the topography. It will be no- 
ticed that the shape of the effigies and the shape of the ground 
closely correspond. These effigies are situated on the edge cm 
the water, and are moulded to the surface of a series of sand 
ridges or knolls so as to give the knolls and the mounds, shapes 
resembling animals, the mounds and the knolls both .^^™1 
bining together to bring out the figure. Another illustration of 
the same point may be found near the city of Beloit. "^^^ ~^ 
effigy is a lizard, and the object seems to have been to niaJkclBlc 
shape of the lizard conform to the shape of the hill ^?J.^ ^^ 
was erected, so as to bring out the contour of the hiU top and 
show the animal resemblance which was recognized in it. rqf.oo. 



•See Am. Antiquarian, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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The beat illutba- 
tion, however, of the 
point, is seen at Great 
fiend. Here hUl, 
which is visible at a 
great distance, has an 
effigy on its snmmit. a 
cut of which is given 
in Fig. 87. This is 
near the brow of the 
hill and like the pre- 
cecL'ng specimens is 
so closely conformed 
to the contour o£ the 
hill as to give the idza 
that the shape was 
chosen because of its 
resemblance. 

This is io accord 
with the sentiment 
and character of the 
native rao^ and is 
what would be expect- 
ed from the people 
who erected these 
mounds. There are 
traditions among the 

later tribes which show the religious sentiment to be the most pow- 
erful. This sentiment leads them to fix upon the pro minent fea- 
tures of the landscape, and to invest them with a peculiar awe 
and sacredness. It is said that amonc the tribes who formerly 
inhabited the island of Mackinac, there was a superstition in 
reference to the island that it was haunted hy a great turtle 
divinity, the shape of the island being in the shape of a turtle, 
aod giving the idea that it was the sacred haunt of this great 
turtle. Schoolcraft and other travelers sav it was the 
custom iimong the natives to present their offerings to this 
divinity as the\' approached, and that the island was in a man- 
ner regarded as sacred, Lieut. D. H. Kelton, U. S. A., makes 
known the fact that the name of the island signifies in the Al- 
gonquin tongue, " the big turtle." 

A similar superstition also fixed upon a bluffin the islanii 
which, especially when seen at some distance, resembled a rabbit, 
and the name ^ittinrr Rabbit was applied to the bluff. Lieut 
Kelton says tlie Indians were in the habit of oflering a sac- 
rifice in the form of tobacco strewn on the water when 
passing that pcrint on a journey, supposing that a spiiit praafa 
over the neighborhood. There is no doubt that tbe 
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were erected at times to commemorate these beliefs, and by this 
means perpetuated the traditions which had gathered about the 
various localities and made the prominent features of the land- 
scape, in a manner, sacred. The traditions, have, however, been 
lost, and we have only the effigies preserved to show that 
similar religious beliefs prevailed among the mound-builders 
of this region. It should be said, however, that the cultus 
which prevailed among the emblematic mound-builders was 
such as would favor this peculiar superstition. 

Among the earliest of religious belieis is that of Animism or 
nature worship. Next to this in the rising scale is animal worship, 
and following it is sun worship. Animism is the religion of the sav- 
age and hunter faces, who are generally wanderers. Animal wor- 
ship is the religion of the sedentary tribes, and is peculiar to a 
condition where agriculture and permanent village life appear. 
Sun worship is the religion of village tribes and is peculiar to 
the stage which borders upon the civilized. It is a religion 
which belongs to the status of barbarism, but often passes over 
into the civilized state. Now, judging from all circumstances, 
and signs we should say that the emblematic mound builders 
were in a transition state, between the conditions of savagery 
and barbarism, and that they had reached the point where an- 
imal worship is very prevalent. 

This habit of fixing upon the scenes of nature, and trans- 
forming them into animal divinities is evidence, in our opinion, 
that the old superstition that nature was possessed by a spirit 
had given way to the idea that animals were the objects of wor- 
ship and were to be regarded as totems or divinities. The 
idea that localities were haunted by divinities was, however, 
still retained and there is no doubt that many of the effigies 
which surmount the hill-tops perpetuated their local traditions 
and were reminders of these divinities to the people which in- 
habited the region. 

III. We now reach a third point, the relation of the effigies to 
idolatry. The question arises whether the emblematic mound 
builders ever erected effigies as idols and regarded them as 
objects of worship. Idols are generally isolated, and so the an- 
swer comes to us from the relative positions of the effigies. It is 
a singular fact that nearly all of the effigies which have been 
discovered in other states are isolated, but in this state the cases 
are rare. There are to be sure, many localities where effigies 
are arranged so as to form a sacred enclosure, and there are 
evidences that in these enclosures religious rites were prac- 
ticed; but it has not yet appeared that the effigies were 
themselves thus isolated and made objects of worship. This 
is an interesting point. The location of the effigies sometimes 
gives the idea that a superstitious awe was felt toward them 
as if they were divinities presiding over the scene, but it also 
shows that the effigies were devoted to familiar and practical 
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uses, the divinity serving both as a guardian dlvinit; 
■watchtower or lookoul for ihtr people. It is to be observed that 
the cases are rare where an effigy is isolatL-d and kept at a dit- 
tance, as if it were too sacred for approach. This t:u»[om ot' 
erecting single effigies on isolnted hill lops, where they could be 
seen, but owing to the distpnce and isolation could not be aj>- 
proached, was, we may say, common in other parta of the 



country. It appears that the two effigy 



mounds found lo 
Ohio, namely, the serpent and the alligator, were thus ititu:ite(l. 
The alligator mound was erected on a high hill, and overlooked 
the whole valley where are the works which have been noted 
as the most extensive and complicated of any in the coiuitr)', 
namely, those at Newark. Fig. 88, 

The local ion of this elTigy at the head of the vallev, on so 
prominent a hill top, would indicate that it was regarded with 
superstitious feeling, and it may have been considered " - 
guardian divinity for the whole region. 




Vif,. 8B. Allignlor Mound al Grnnvnie. Oliiii. 

It is possible that it perpetuated some tradition which prevsiiki 
in the locality, and the hill lop and Ihe effigy were associ' 
ated together, because of the tradition. The erection of Ihe 
altar near the effigy would indica'e also that it was a piaci 
where otTcrings were made, and would suggest that the sacrifice 
here had become formal, and possibly was conducted h^ 
a priesthood, rather than in the hands of individuals as volui 
tary. We cannot sav that this was true of the jjreal serpent 
and yet the oval mound in front of the serpent em;^' would in 
^icnte that this also was used as a place of sacritice, and that her^ 
was a locality which tradition had li.\ed upon a3 a place whcr 
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some divinity had dweU. We suggest also in reference to this 
serpent mound, that possibly the very trend of the hill and of the 
vallies, and the streams on either side of it, may have given rise 
to the tradition. The isolation of the spot is remarkable. The 
two streams which here separate the tongue of land from the 
adjoining country unite just below the cliff, and form an exten- 
sive open valley, which lays the country open for many miles, 
so that the clin on which the effigy is lound can be seen to a 
great distance. The location of this effigy is peculiar. It is in 
the midst of a rough, wild region, which at the present is dif- 
ficult to approach, and according to all accounts is noted for its 
inaccessibility. See Fig. 89. 

The shape of the cliff would easily suggest the idea of a 
massive serpent, and this with the inaccessibility of the spot 
would produce a peculiar feeling of awe, as if it were a great 
Manitou which resided there, and so a sentiment of wonder and 
worship would gather around the locality. This would natur- 
ally give rise to a tradition or would lead the people to revive 
some familiar tradition and localize it. This having been done, 
the next step would be to erect an effigy on the summit which 
should both satisfy the superstition ancl represent the tradition. 
It would then become a place where the form of the serpent 
divinity was plainly seen, and where the worship of the serpent, 
if it can be called worship, would be practiced. Along with 
this serpent worship, however, there was probably the formality 
of a priestly religion, the rites of sacrifice having been insti- 
tuted here and the spot made sacred to them. It was literally 
"sacrificing on a high place." The fires which were lighted 
would be seen for a great distance down the valley and would 
cast a glare over the whole region, producing a feeling of awe 
in the people who dwelt in the vicinity. The shadows of the 
clifl[ would be thrown over the valley, but the massive form of 
the serpent would be brought out in bold relief; the tradition 
would be remembered and superstition would be aroused, and 
the whole scene would be full of strange and a weful associations. 

The various authors who have treated of this serpent mound 
have maintained that the tradition which found its embodiment 
here was the old Brahmanic tradition cf the serpent and the egg. 

Mr. S. G. Squier connects the effigy with the serpent worship 
which is so extensive in difterent parts of the world, and School- 
craft has expressed the opinion that it was a sign of the Hindoo 
myth, and even Drake in his new volume on Indian tribes suggests 
the same. We express no opinion upon this point but quote the 
description of the mound as given by Squier and Davis.* 

•While writing this article we have received a letler from Rev. J. P. Mclean, in 
in reference to this serpent effigy. He says that the figure as described in "ancient 
monaments'' by Squier and Davis is decidedly wrong. I have been to the mound 
three times; the last time, last month (September, '84.) I have furnished a correct 
plan to the "Bureau of Ethnology." I took an engineer with me. First, there is a 
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" Probably the greatest earthwork discovered at the west is 
the great serpent. It is situated on Rush Creek, at a point 
known as Three Forks, upon a high cresent-formed hill or spur 
of land, which rises one hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the creek. The side of the hill next to the stream presents a 
perpendicular wall of rock, while the other side slopes rapidly 
though, it is not so steep as to preclude cultivation. Conforming 
to the curve of the hill and occupying the very summit is the ser- 
pent, its head near the very point, and its body winding back 
Too feet, and this terminating in a coil at the tail. The neck of 
the serpent is stretched out and slightly curved, and its mouth 
is opened wide, as if in the act or swallowing or ejecting an 
oval figure which rests partially within the distended jaws. 
This oval is formed by an embankment of earth, without any 
perceptible opening, four feet in height and is perfectly regu- 
lar in outline, its traverse and conjugate diameter being one 
hundred and sixty feet and eighty feet respectively. The 
ground within the oval is slightly ekvated; a small circular 
elevationof stones much burned once existed in the center, but 
they have been thrown down and scattered by some ignorant 
visitor, under the prevailing impression, probably, that gold 
was hidden beneath them. The point of the hill within which 
this egg-shaped figure rests, seems to have been artificially 
cut to conform to its outline, leaving a smooth platform ten feet 
and somewhat inclining inward all around it." 

The erection of isolated mounds was not common in Wis- 
consin, the custom here having been to isolate an altar or beacon 
mound, and to make the effigies as guards to this mound. This 
style of sacred enclosure is, however, quite common, several 
such having been noticed by different persons. We have 
in Wisconsin several specimens of what may be called sacred 
enclosures. One such has been described by Mr. S. Taylor. It 
is situated near Muscoda. The peculiarity of the group can 
be seen from the diagram, Fig. 90: 



frog which has just laid the ef;g. Second, the egg is between the legs of the fro^ 
and in the serpents jaws. Third, the convolutions are vary marked. This letter put> 
a new construction on the shape of the effigy and would indicrte that the serj)ent and 
the egg were not taken from the Bramanic tradition but had reference to some ab- 
original tradition. We do not decide as to the correctness of Mr. Mclean's descrii)- 
tion. Prof. F. W. IHitnam with Mr. J. Kimliall lias visited the place and taken the 
dimensions of the effig). Dr. J. (i. Phene also visited the locality in 18S2. Mr. 
J. \V. Traber, who lives in the vicinity, has also sent ihe author discriptions of the 
seqKMit eft'ig)'. None of these gentlemen have recognized the frog. We give the ac- 
count of Mr. McLean as a new view. All opinions, however, conhrm the jx)int which 
we are illustrating. All agree that the serpent effig\' |x;r|)etuated some unknown 
traiiition. The probability is also that the serpent eftigy was regarded as peculiarly 
sacred. We give the cut taken from "Ancient Mcmuments," and call attention to the 
peculiarities of the place because it answers the purpose for which we use it mainly. 
riiere is no doubt but that this was an effigy which was connected with the native 
religion of the mound builders and we refer it as one illustration of a form O^ 
ligion which may have i)revailed among the emblematic mounds. 
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A description of this, is given by Squier and Davis as fol- 
lows : "The ground is here prominent; it has descent to the 
north » south and west of the embankments; to the east it 
spreads into a broad plateau, upon which, as well as to the 
southward, are numerous other embankments of various forms 
and dimensions. From the top of the principal mound, occupying 
the center of the group, and within 400 yards to the westward 
may be seen at least one hundred elevations similar to those 
forming the boundaries of the so-called enclosure. Mr. Taylor 
calls it the " citadel " and says the figures, including the group 
are so arranged as to constitute a sort of enclosure of about 
one and one-half acres. 




Fig. 90. Sacred Enclosure near Muscoda. 

Another enclosure similar to this, has been discovered by the 
writer on the banks of Lake Mendota.* Here the view is quite 
extensive, but the hill is not so prominent as that described by Mr. 
Taylor. The enclosure, however, has many of the same charac- 

'^'^•'^-^— ~-- — ^— ^— ^.^— ^ 

•An illustration of this group will be given in a future number. 
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teristics. The place is known bythe name of Merrill's Springs, I 
and there is here a beautiful spring which pours its water into 
the lake, and which was evidently prized by the prehistoric in- 
habitants. This spring is guarded by a long row of conical 
mounds, which are connected with one another by an artificial 
ridge or wall. At one end of the row is an effigy of a bird, 
which overlooks the lake to the north and west. The row i 
situated that it forms a barrier against approach to the spring 
as it follows along the edge of the bluff or hill which here 
slopes to the edge of the water. At the east end of the row is 
the group referred to. The peculiarity of the group is that it 
serves, ist, as a protection to tlie spring, by filling in the space 
between the summit of the hill and the water's edge. 2d. It is 
attended with a large conical mound, which may have been used 
both as a beacon and as a burial place. 3d. The chief peculiarity 
is that the effigies so surround the central mound as to make an 
enclosure showing that it was used both as a beacon and i 
place of worship. The spring was evidently a place of resort 
and it is possible that the quasi wall enclosed a small village or 
camp, but the enclosure with its effigies surrounding the central 
beacon or burial mound is the distinguishing feature of the 
group. 

This double use of effigies has been noticed in many places, 
notably at Lake Koshkonong. See Fig. (10.) Here may 
be seen the effigy of the panther (5) and the catfish (2) sur- 
rounding a centra! beacon mound (4) and near this a mound 
which we have eslewherc called an altar (3) though it has ni 
been excavated so as to show whether it was such or not. The 
group was, probably, used as a place where beacon fires 
were lighted, for it is situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
lake and can be seen for a great distance. It would seem, 
however, that it was also used as a place of sacrifice for the 
mound in front of the beacon has a shape which is often used 
as an altar. To this point we shall refer again. Tlie effigies 
are so situated as to form an enclosure and the whole group is 
in a manner isolated, the ground falling away from this point on 
all aides. 

There is another group in the same vicinity where effigies of 
various kinds surround central mounds giving the idea that it 
was a place where there was a sacred residence either of chiels 
or priests or medicine men. See diagram {3.) This group is 
overlooked by the effigy of a lizard, but there are many olJicr 
effigies of various kinds which surround the enclosure making 
the group to appear as if it were intended for both a residence 
and a sacred enclosure. 

The religious use of the effigies is the point which we have 
dwelt upon in connection with these locations, for this is the first 
lesson which the situation of the mounds suggests. They may 
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t prove that fctichism or the worship of effigies or even an- 
imal worhip, was the religion prevalent among the builders of 
the animal effigies, but I think the object of the so called enclo- 
sure was in part, at least, to gather around the beacon mounds 
the idea of sacrcdncss, the effigies furnishing guards to these 
mounds and making the places in a sense exclusive. Tt is prob- 
able that the glare of the beacon fires when thrown upon the 
effigies would arouse a fear fur the animal divinities, and so 
idolatry or effigy worship may have existed, but on this point 
wc do not care lo dwell- Our main argument is that the effigies 
were frequently used for religious purposes. If we cannot fix 
upon the exact form of the religion which prevailed we can 
nevertheless see that they were so used. We have maintained 
that nature worship was prevalent. This may, however, 
have been mingled with animal worship and this 
again with a kind of fetichism. The form of religion 
was probably very indefinite, combining all the characteristics 
of primitive animism, and running over into the stages of a prim- 
itive idolatry; nature worship and animal worship being the 
intermediate stages. We conclude that the shapes of the earth 
were fixed upon by animism, and that nature worship was con- 
tinued in the midst of animal worship. Weconcludealso thatthis 
animal worshipseizcd upon the effigies, and made them abettors to 
that faith. We surmise that tradition fixed upon certain localities 
and brought nature worship and animal worship into a combined 
localized superstition. We conclude, finally, that the rites of 
sacrifice and the custom of lighting beacon fires made the forms 
of nature to reflect animal figures, thus mingling the two super- 
stitions more completely, and from their very indefinite and 
shadowy characters, making them very powerful. 

IV. We now arrive at a fourth view ot the religion exhib- 
ited by the emblematic mounds, and that is that it was a re- 
ligion attended with sacrifices. The evidence on this point we 
take from the contents of the mounds. The contents, however, 
prove that sacrifices were common. 

We have thus far treated of the peculiarities of the effigies in 
their bearing upon the use or purpose to which they were put. 
We have found that the religious character was uppermost. 
This is exhibited, isl, in the choice of the location, tlie evidence 
being that they were made conspicuous because of the reverence 
which was felt toward them as the images of their animal divin- 
ities; 2d, the conformation of the effiigies to the shape of the 
ground increased this impression, it l^ing one part of a primi- 
tive religion to assign a double character to all object.i of wor- 
ship; 3d, the isolation of the effigies in certain localities conveying 
the idea of sacredness, we were led to consider that the same 
character was to be ascribed to certain groups in this state, the 
evidence being that there were certain groups in which enclos- 
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ures or sacred places of assembly were to be found. 4th. We are 
now to consider the contents of these mounds as furnishing 
proof that they were sometimes used as places of sacrifice or as 
places where religious rites were practiced. We have spoken of a 
certain class of mounds which in their shape we have called 
altars, and we shall therefore take this class as the one which 
we are to examine and whose contents we are to consider. It is 
a singular fact that nearly all of the localities which we have 
mentioned in this paper have presented a mound which judging 
from the external appearance was an altar. We here give a cut 
which shows the shape of an altar mound, see fig 91. We do not 
say that all altars are in this shape, but we have found that 
wherever such a mound has been found situated on high land 
where it may be conspicuous to the site, and especially if at- 
tendad with a group of eflSgies surrounding it, there the mound 
has always proved to be a place of sacrifice. The mound which 
we have depicted in the figure has been explored and described 
by Dr. J. N. Dehart. 

This mound was in a very conspicuous situation. From its 
summit an extended view of the surrounding country can be 
had several miles in every direction. This mound is situated 
on the north side of Lake Mendota. It was also attended by a 
beacon mound. It has been excavated and proved to contain 
layers of gravel, of sand, of black loam, three feet deep; another 
layer of gravel, then a deposit of earth, and below these ashes, 
charcoal, and flints, the whole lying upon an altar of stones. 
The altar was about one and one-half feet high, three and one- 
half in length, and one foot in width. The figure given, illus- 
trates the manner of erecting the mound and the shape of the 
altar; but the location of the mound shows that the object was to 
make it a place of cremation and as conspicuous as possible. 

Another mound which, in our opinion, was an altar, is th^ 
one which has been referred to above, as situated at Great Bend- 
We cjive a figure of it here (see fig. 87) that our readers may gaii^ 
an i ■ea of the characteristic shapes of the so-called altar mounds - 
It will be noticed that there arc resemblances between this mounc3 
and the alligator mound at Granville, especially in the protruber — 
anccs which arise from the back and hips and shoulders of the eflf^^ - 
gy. The animal is, however, not the alligator, but the turtle or tor- 
toise, the turtle being represented with legs and tail drawn up, but 
it at the sametimccombinesin the effigy six conical mounds. Thi^ 
mound has not been excavated and so cannot be proved to ha\'e 
been an altar yet there are two large tumuli or burial mounds 
near it, and man\' other signs which would indicate that it was 
so used. It is located on the hill above the site of an ancient 
village, giving rise to the idea that it was the regular place erf 
sacrifice for the residents of this village. It is worthy ofrenUlrf^ 
that a mound similar to this has been excavated and pnnMl 
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Fig. 91. Altar Mounil, near Modi 



» report of Atwd- 
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have been an altar, and to this mound we now call attention. 
At the beginning of this paper we referred to a group of mounds 
which is situated on Lake Wingra, and which was remarkable 
for its location and other characteristics. Fig. 85. The mound 
which we are now to describe is the central one of this group. This 
is a locality which illustrates all the points which we have made 
and therefore is worthy of especial mention. The effigies con- 
tained in it are conformed to the shape of the ground. The 
spot is one which, owing to its isolation and peculiar character 
would be regarded with awe and idolatrous fear. Whether 
any tradition had fixed upon it or not, it was evidently a place 
where religious rites were celebrated. It contains a sacred 
enclosure, the effigies having been arranged around two cen- 
tral mounds so as to guard them from approach. These 
two central mounds we have designated as a beacon and an 
altar, and have compared them to the mounds in other groups 
to show that they were places for beacon fires and sacrifices. 

We are now to give the proof of this from a review of the 
contents of the mounds. The group was explored in 1879 by 
a committee appointed by the Academy of Science of the State 
of Wisconsin, and from the report we take the following «acts: 

According to the account given by Prof. Nicodemus it con- 
tained a fire-place two by two and one-half feet, with a layer of 
charcoal and ashes two inches in thickness. This was found at 
a depth of five feet. In it was a piece of cloth partially burnt 
and below it were found the portions of a skeleton nearly decom- 
posed, but the whole altar and mound showed the signs of fire. 
The beacon mound is found in the same enclosure, and this 
proved, on examination, to have contained two fire- places, one 
three feet and the other at five feet below the surface. There 
were also found in this mound the fragments of four or more 
skeletons, with pieces of pottery and other relics. The altars 
contained partially burnt bones and ashes, showing that here 
human beings had been cremated. We refer to this group be- 
cause it proves what kind of mounds were used as sacrificial 
places. The shape of this altar is very similar to the one which 
is given in fig. Sjy and resembles also, with its corresponding 
beacon mound, the two which we have described as found on 
the banks of Lake Koshkonong. Fig. 10. The altar mound 
has a peculiar form, resembling that of a tortoise shell, but is 
destitute of the protruberance which would represent the limbs 
of the tortoise. The locality seems to have been well chosen, 
for its central position makes it conspicuous in the landscape, 
and the isolation of the spot itself throws an air of sacredness 
around the place. The peculiar shape of the ridc^e would make 
it a prominent object, but the erection of the effigies on thesuor- 
mit and the spurs of the ridge, have transformed the earth ifl^ 
animal shapes. The sheets of water contained in the two lal 
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ike Wingra, come so near to the foot of 
111 unimpaired view of the spot for a great 
d only the kindling of fires on the summit to 
light across the water and to fill the whole 
.shadows. It was a favorable place for the lighting 
OS and especially favorable for the practice of sac- 
-s. We can imagine how weird and wild the place 
,n the sacrifice took place. We refer to this locality 
o much with the intent of describing the place as to 
.it out the features which make it typical. 
It will be noticed that the various elements which we have re- 
ferred to as proofs of a religious intent are all here embodied. The 
location is conspicuous; the shapes of the effigies are conformed 
to the ground and give expression to the shapes of the earth; 
the isolation of the spot throws an air of sacredness about it 
and the arrangement of the effigies around a central altar and 
beacon make the group to assume the shape of an enclosure; 
but the contents of the mounds prove conclusively that the 
mounds were erected for a religious purpose. There are many 
other groups similar to this and the fact that all ot them are so 
striking in their location has led the writer to trace out the 
difTerent elements and to discover what features were peculiar to 
the religious works. We maintain that places of sacrifice or of 
cremation were common and that the religious use of certain 
groups can be easily ascertained. There are to be sure many 
other groups of effigies which have not all of the characteristics 
here embodied, yet it is evident that the effigies had frequently a 
sacred or religious character. 
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EDITORIAL. 



ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The year 1884 has been made memorable to the scientific 
world by the meeting of the two associations, the British and 
the American upon American soil; the .sessions of the British 
having been placed at Montreal and those of the American, one 
week later at Philadelphia in order to accommodate those who 
might desire to attend both meetings. A large number of British 
scientists took the voyage and were present at Montreal, and the 
Canadian scientists were out in full force. The fellows of the 
American Association had been invited to sit as honorary mem- 
bers and quite a number of them were also present. As a re- 
sult the attendance upon the British Association was unusually 
large, having run up to 1,700 and more, and the meeting is said 
to have been one of the most successful ever held. 

At this meeting at Montreal anthropology for the first time 
took the rank of a section, this department having never before 
been prominent enough in the British Association to warrant 
separate sessions. This is significant, for it not only shows that an- 
thropology is making great advance in Great Britain but that, es- 
pecially in America, great interest is taken in the subject. No 
country offers a belter field for original research, and nowhere is 
there likely to appear such progress in the department as on 
the American continent. It is noticeable that the papers read at 
both associations were mainly upon American subjects.. 

The opening address was made by Prof. E. B. Tylor, giving 
a view of the progress of anthropology in all lands. 

The first point which Prof. Tylor brought out was in reference 
to Paleolithic man. He says the evidence increases as to his 
wide range. He extended into Asia where his characteristic 
rude implements are found m the caves of Syria and the foot 
hills of Madras. He then touched upon the explorations of the 
north-men but concluded that the voyages ought to be reduced 
to a narrower limit, the mouth of the St. Lawrence being in his 
opinion the extremity. His next point was upon the relation of 
American Anthropology to the Asiatic. The tertiary bridge re- 
ferred to by Prof. Marsh was in his opinion the bridge over 
which America received its human population. This is a con- 
jecture which comes from the geological standpoint and not 
from the anthropological. 

The subject of sociology, especially with reference t* 
question of family descent was then discussed and the 
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McClennan and Morgan were reviewed a; length. The last 
point was the question of the antiquity of man. The speaker 
said that there was less tendency to treat everything historic 
such as Lake dwellings and Central American cities as of great 
antiquity but maintained that the arguments drawn from altera- 
tions in valley levels, changes of fauna, evolutions of races, 
language and culture go to prove that the human period was 
long compared with the historical or chronological time. 

Prof. Dawkins read a paper on the ** Range of the Eskimo in 
Space and Time,'* maintaining as he has before in his book enti- 
tled ** Cave Hunters," that the Eskimos are the survivors of the 
prehistoric race known in Europe as " Cave Dwellers." The 
Eskimos are found along the coast of the Arctic ocean, from 
Larbador and Greenland to the west coast, extending into Asia. 
They appear to be a receding race, retreating northward before 
the stranger and more warlike tribes, such as the Indians in 
America and the Mongols in Asia. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the Eskimos were the survivors of the pre-glacial 
people, and that they formerly dwelt as far south as New Jer- 
sey on the Atlantic coast, and that their residence along the Pa- 
cific coast may be traced back to a very early date. This is 
mainly conjectural, for no direct connection between the pre- 
glacial people and the Eskimo has yet been discovered, and 
very few resemblances between the paleolithics of the gravel 
beds or the relics of the shell heaps, and the relics extant 
among this people. Dr. Dawkins, however, ascribes to this peo- 
ple the bone implements which have been exhumed from the 
caves of Europe, and imagines that they emigrated to America 
by way of Behrings Strait. The evidence on this point is found 
by him in the specimens of drawing found on the bone imple- 
ments which have been taken fnom the caves, which are said to 
resemble the drawings found among the Eskimos of America. 
Sketches of reindeer and the outline of the head of an elephant 
may be seen on bone relics taken from the caves. Similar 
sketches of remdeer may be seen upon the bone implements of 
the Eskimos. The cave dwellers were evidently hunters and 
fishermen. They wore necklaces, painted their faces, manufac- 
tured skin scrapers, lance heads and other implements of stone 
and bone. They used bone needles, dressed in skins and wore 
long gloves. They were contemporaneous with the mastodon. 
The Eskimos are distnguished by the same traits, led the same 
kind of life, used the same kind of weapons and resembled them 
in all particulars. When the mammoth and the other animals 
contemporary with it migrated to America, the cave men who 
hunted them, naturally followed. Remains of this animal are 
found in great abundance in western Europe, northern Asia 
and through North America. 

In discussing the paper, Prof. Rupert Jones maintained that 
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the skeletons found in the raves were those of a tall people, 
who differed from the Eskimo in all respects. Dr. Wilson 
remarked that the similarity of implements and usages was no 
greater than that which was common among barbarous races 
whose surroundings are similar. 

Prof. Dawkins maintained that the cave dwellers did not 
bury their dead, and that the skeletons found were intruded 
burials. Dr. Wilson, however, maintained that the Eskimos 
dp not bury their dead because of the chmate, which makes 
burial impossible. 

A paper upon man and the mastodon was read subsequently 
by Dr. Wilson, who compared a skull from the loess of Pod- 
baba, near Prague, with one found in alluvium, near Kankakee, 
Illinois, along with the tooth ol a mastodon. There were cer- 
tain resemblances between these two skulls and the famous 
Neanderthal skull, which Dr. Huxley calls pithicoid, and which 
has been the articulo stantis of the Darwinians and those who 
hold to the extreme antiquity of man. The Kankakee skull 
was found under circumstances which seemed to indicate as 
great antiquity for it, as the Neanderthal and Podbaba, but it 
is a well formed Indian skull of the ustial type. As to its being 
found with the mastodon's tooth. Dr. Wilson concluded that it 
was the result of accident, but he thinks that the mastodon was 
later on this continent than on the eastern continent, and that 
it may have been contemporaneous with man. 

Another paper upon the Eskimos was read by Lieut. P. H. 
Ray, especially describing those tribes upon the western shores 
of North America. He gave his reasons for believing that the 
Eskimos had occupied the far north from a remote period 
mentioning the fact that snow gogglt?? had been dug np twen- 
ty-eight feet below the surface of the ground. They are a 
people of the ice, and all their habits of life are formed from 
their proximity to it. Lieut. Ray maintained that the Eskimo 
had no religion, although they are very superstitious, yet ac- 
knowledges that they have ideas about a superior being who 
created man, and an evil spirit who is to be propitiated. They 
do not bury their dead, but leave their bodies to be devoured 
by the dogs, and seem to think that this is the end of man, and 
have no conception of a future existence. 

Mr. C. A. Hirschfelder read a paper on discoveries in Can- 
ada, and described the relics which he had excavated himself 
from Indian graves and mounds, having opened over three 
hundred of them himself. The Huron ossuaries or bone pits 
were also described bv him. The earth-works of Canada are 
considered to be mainly the work of the Hurons and other tribes 
known to us. One mound, or earthwork was, however, of such 
a peculiar character that he is inclined to ascribe it to 
mound-builders of the Ohio vallev. It is situated on an < 
iadge in the county of Elgin, a short distance nori 
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^_,.,. -jtid lias tie appearance of having been a strong hold. It 
comprises about eight acres, the dimensions being 428 by 325 
ft. Tlii-i is surrounded by a double wall, wiiU a ditch be- 
I'.een 3 feet w ide and 5 ftet deep. Th-: oultfr wall is 30 feet 
iliick, and hns on tlie inside a ledge where a row of men could 
lie al fuU length. There were numerous burials in the vicinity, 
and trees 11 feet in circumference, which must have been nearly 
400 years old, were growing within this fort. The conjecture 
.vas'th;U the mound-builders had built this as their fortress in a 
unquered territory, north of Lake Huron, but that ihey were 
Lii.illy expelled by the native tribes. 

A paper on the Huron Iroquois as a typical race, was read by 
Dr. Wilson. Their crania were compared to those of the Ohio 
mound builders and the differences were pointed out. Dr. Wil- 
son maintained that the Indian skulls are long and well devel- 
oped, those of the mound builders are nearly globular. The 
latter people were numerous and well organized, but Ihey did 
not attain to a high degree of civilization. His opinion was 
tliat the mound builders were a people of not a very high type, 
who were under the rule of a superior priesthood, a sort of 
bramhimical class, by whose direction their remarkable engineer- 
ing works were constructed. 

Under the head of archaeology proper several papers were 
t^iresentcd; but the most interesting of them were those by 
Mr. F. H. Gushing on the development of industrial and orna- 
mental art among the Zunis, and by Mr, H. Hale, on the na- 
ture and origin of Wampum. 

Mr. Gushing traced the progress of the Zunis from a low and 
rude condition of art and architecture up to their present status, 
illustrating the stages of progress by the specimens of art and 
by drawings of their architecture. 

He maintained that civilization sprang up among this rude 
people, with no external impulse, and that in a few centuries it 
had reached to a high stage. He said that the opinions which 
some anthropologists have entertained concerning the point, that 
many thousand years were needed for savage people to reach 
the stage of civilization, were erroneous. The stages of progress 
in architecture were from the brush-covered wigwam to the 
small building of lava stone, and from this to the cliff dwelling. 
Hid from the cliff dwelling to the many storied barrack which 
i- both cliff and dwelling in one. Their art began with the ves- 
itl.* of gourds which gave the first idea of a basket or wicker 

/and from .this arose the knowledge of pottery. The first 

umentation of their pottery was derived from the wicker work; 
wards other symbols and markings of a pictorial nature 

Ipein. 
Tie paper upon Wampum was based upon the idea that this 
f used as currency, and the comparison between the warn- 
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pum of the Indians and the shell money of the Micronesians 
and the tortoise shell disks which were once used by the 
Chinese as money. 

In the discussion which followed, the position which Mr. 
Hale occupied was virtually endorsed. The wampum was used 
as a currency among the Zunis, and was common in Califor- 
nia. Dr. Tylor mentioned that the Melanesians used shell 
money in true banker fashion as a medium of exchange and as 
a material which could be borrowed and loaned. 

The ceremonial use, and the mnemonic character of the 
wampum belts were also dwelt upon by Mr. H. Hale in the 
paper. His opinion was that wampum may have been intro- 
duced from the east by way of the Pacific coast, as Japanese 
junks and Micronesian vessels were often driven out of their 
course and some of them had been wrecked upon the American 
coast. This point did not seem so clear, but the fact that shells 
and disks were used as currency by the rude races of the earth 
was plainly shown. 

In the line of Philology several papers were presented. One 
by Major J. W. Powell on the classification of American lan- 
guages, illustrated by an ethnographic map and another was 
on the customs and languages of the Iroquois. Major Powell 
proposes to adopt a system of nomenclature which would be- 
come quite revolutionary. One feature of the plan is to adopt 
the name given to the Stock language by the author who first 
wrote about it. Another is to discard all double names, such 
as Huron-Iroquois, Lenno Lenape-Agonkin, and still another 
is to add to the family name the syllable ^?//, making them 
Esquimoan, Algonkian, Iroquoisan, Pawnean. 

In the discussion it was said that Prof. iMax Muller had pro- 
posed for sub-familes the term /r as Indie, Persic, Tartaric- 
Ugric, but that these matters should be referred to an inter- 
national committee before they became common. 

Mrs. Erminnie Smith read a paper upofi the peculiarly descrip- 
tive force of the names given by the Iroquois to animals and 
other common objects, and illustrated tne subject by many 
curious examples. The word rattlesnake means *' he squirms," 
for rabbit " two little ears together," for goose " it breaks its 
voice;" tears are " eye-juice," cugar is "tree-juice." 

The meeting of the American Association at Philadelphia, 
September 4-1 1, was one of the most successful meetings ever 
held. The attendance was large and was enlivened by the 
presence of a number of the members of the British Associa- 
tion who had come from Montreal to these sessions, though a 
number of the most distinguished anthropologists, such as Dr. 
Dawkinsand others had accepted invitations and had taken 
the lonsj trip to the Rrcky Mountains and so were absent. P^^' 
E. B. Tylor, however, who may be regarded as the chi^^ 
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anthropologists, was present, and added much to the interest of 
the occasion. The papers upon anthropology were numerous 
and varied, and the discussions upon them were of an interesi- 
ing^character. 

There were some serious drawbacks arising from the acoustic 
properties of the hall in which the sessions were held, and from ihe 
crush of a large association in the midst of a noisy city, during the 
hottest days of the whole season. It is one peculiarity of this 
section that it always draws the largest number of spectators 
and hearers, and is generally assigned a large room. This pre- 
vents deliberate discussion and requires more skill than is al- 
ways possessed by the presiding officer to give deliberation and 
order to the a^sembly. The best reports of this section were 
given by a representative of " Science." These reports«^vere in 
the main good, though brief, but the tendency is wiih ordinary 
newspapers to present the popular sentiment rather than to con- 
sult scientific accuracy. Reporters would do better if impres- f 
sions and personal predilections were eliminated and the purely 
scientific aspect of the subjects presented were furnished the 
public in their published reports. 

The impression made by a paper on the mind of a reporter 
may or may not oe a proof of its merits, but the question is 
whether the readers of a scientific journal are to judge for 
themselves or are to take the opinion of an unknown reporter. 
The arrangements made for securing the titles of the papers of 
the association were defective and there was too little care taken 
in getting the right titles upon the program.me. One title was 
placed upcn the programme which was never given to the com- 
mittee, but it passed throujjh the whole session, and in spite of 
all efforts of members of the committee was not corrected, and 
appeared in all reports, though no paper was ever read upon 
the subject. The arrangements for guests vvere complete, the 
hospitality of the city generous, the receptions elegant, and the 
courtesies bestowed upon foreign visitors by citizens numerous. 
The opening address in the Anthropological section was given by 
Prof. E. S. Morse, on " Man in the Tertiaries." Prof. Morse's 
theory is that man was evolved from the ape, but in order to 
make the theory complete, we must go back past the quarte- 
iary into the tertiaries. The earliest remains of man do not have 
the most pronounced ape-like features, and therefore, we must 
look to another stem, hidden farther back. The conditions of 
life which characterized early man render the preservation of 
his remains a matter of extreme improbability. Chief among the 
agencies in destroying the evidences of man have been the 
glacial floods, and these have evidently buried beyond recovery 
the earlier traces. 

The fact that man is structurely the highest of the mammals 
has led to the belief that he must have last been evolved, but the 
limbs of man are those of a primitive type common in the Eocene 
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and his superiority consists only in the complexity and size of 
the brain. His structural affinities show that the diverging 
branches of man's ancestry began farther back than the pres- 
ent apes. 

The next point was as to the crania. The crania prove 
that the subspecies of man became fixed in the pre-glacial 
period. The earliest remains are not confined to one region of 
the earth but are scatered from India to North America, show- 
ing that in pre-glacial times there was a distribution of man. 
It may seem a fruitless speculation, but one is tempted to sur- 
mise that man originated in the tropics, and that submerged 
continents furnished the paths over which he migrated. The 
evidence of the remoteness of man's existence in time and space 
is so vaSt that to borrow an astronomical term no parallax has 
thus far been established by which we can even faintly approxi- 
mate the distance of the horizon in which he first appeared. 
* The first papers read before the section were two by the edi- 
tor of this Journal, upon the emblematic mounds, their u<5esand 
purposes. They were followed by an extended discussion, more 
especially on the symbolism which was referred to by the author. 
Mr. Lafiesche, an Omaha Indian, said that there were animal 
symbols among his people. 

Rev. Mr. Syle, a missionary from China, stated that similar 
symbols had been recognized in Japan, and on the northwest 
coast of America. Dr. E. B. Tylor mentioned that the totem 
system was a most perplexing and difficult subject, but said that 
the study of symbolism in America was very important, and 
that from this, much information would be gained. Some doubt 
was expressed as to the identification of the animal figures in 
the effigies, but Miss Fletcher mentioned that the mounds were 
actual representations. The papers were illustrated by charts 
and diagrams, and gave the results of recent investigation. They 
will be published in future numbers of this Journal. 

The next paper was upon " Child Life Among the Omahas," 
by Miss A. C. Fletcher. The child when ten days old receives a 
sacred name. This name is given with impressive ceremonies, 
and is so chosen as to be significant of the tribal connection. 

The cradle for the child is a flat board on which the child is 
placed and the head is surrounded with bandages a treatment 
which accounts for the peculiar flattening of the oxiput. When 
the child is three years old, the solemn ceremony of cutting its 
hair takes place. At this time the parents frequently give to the 
child a new name. Each gens has its own style of hair trim- 
ming or cutting. In the discussion which followed the facts 
were brought out which arc new. Articles of taboo are com- 
mon, each gens having certain objects which must be touched. 
Dreams play an important part in an Indian's life, 
Fletcher's paper was one of great interest; the author hx 
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doscly associated with the home life of the Indians as to give 
tiay facts and being well enough acquainted with ethnology to 
jiow what facts are important. 

i- A paper was read by Dr. C. C. Abbott on the quarts relics, 

^uch have been found in sUu in undisturbed gravel near River 

Bfalls, Minn., by Miss F. E. Babbitt. In the same connection 

. Abbott exhibited some of the relics found in the Trenton 

ravels. The paper elicited some discussion as the Archacolo- 

uts present were divided in opinion as to the human origin of 

IWsc specimens. 

r The next paper was by Rev. S, D. Peet. " On the Importance 

I the Architecture in Prehistoric Nations as a means of discov- 

[ their Degree of 'Civilization and Subdividing the Stages of 

ftogress," This was followed by a paper on local-weather lore 

' !n southern Indiana by Mr. A. W. Butler. 

Mr. A. E. Douglasa then described the shell and earth 
mounds found along the coast of Florida and on the St. Johns 
river. He mentioned the size of the mounds, one shell ridge 
being eight miles long. Two mounds explored werecomposed 
wholly of bits of rock, and on: large mound had a pavement 
of stone which extended entirely across it. 

On Monday Mrs. Ermininc A. Smith read a paper on " Dis- 
puted Points Concerning Iroquois Pronouns." The early writers 
recognized only two genders, but she had recognized three as 
ill English. In the discussion Dr. Tylor remarked that savage 
and uncivilized people do not recogni/e the division in male, 
female and neuter, and some like the Zunis make no distinction 
between male and female, but divide them into animate and in- 
animate. Miss Fletcher said that in the Dakotah the pronoun 
was used for both sexes. Mr. F. W. Putnam then gave a long 
and minute account of the explorations which he and Dr. Metz 

Kd carried on for the Peabody M useum, in the group of mounds 
Madisonville. It was found that in stratified mounds the lay- 
1 were always horizontal. He described ashpits and the large 
IDE cists or enclosures, and the clay funnels which were dis- 
closed underneath the surface of these mounds. The relics 
taken from the mounds were as follows: Shell beads, disks, 
rings obtained m thousands, cones cut from alligator teeth, or- 
naments cut from buffalo horns, mica and native copper, speci- 
mens of native silver, gold and meteoric iron, pearl.s. most of 
them pierced and injured by heat, 50,000 of them, stone disks 
carved in animal shapes, terra cotta fugurines exceedingly ccre- 

tistic and stiangely Egyptian in appearance. 
[.A paper by Miss C. A. Studley described some of the crania 
iom this mound. 

In the ne.\t paper Dr. P. R. Hoy showed how grooved stone 
'' t could be manufactured, and vhat danger there was from 
Nations. 
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Prof. Putnam mentioned that counterfeits were numerous, a 
shipment of 2,000 of these frauds to England having come to 
his knowledge. 

Major Powell then read a paper on the Mythology of the 
Wintuns. This paper will soon be published, and therefore we 
only give the title. 

Sir. W. H. Dall gave a paper on the use of " labrets." The 
extent of th'i custom over the continent was noticed, and the 
great size of some of the labrets was mentioned. 

The most interesting exercise of the whole session was on 
Tuesday morning. Mr. Laflesche explained the sacred myste- 
ries of his tribe, especially those connected with the pipes of 
friendship. Two pipes were on exhibition, the stem of ash 
seven feet long, decorated with certain feathers of the owl, wood- 
pecker, eagle and ducks, and with hair from the breast of the 
rabbit, and streamers of horse hair dyed red. The stem was 
painted green and creased by narrow, straight grooves. When 
the two pipes are in place they rest upon a wild cat skin at 
one end, while the other is supported by a crotched stick, and 
under them are tw'O gourd rattles which are shaken in accom- 
paniment 10 the song or chant sung, when the pipes are taken 
up and waved to and fro, as they a^e during the ceremony. 

After Mr. Laflesche had given this paper. Miss Fletcher con- 
tinued the account, showing how strong the tie of friendship 
formed in the presence of the pipes is — stronger even than ties 
ot blood — and that in their presence no anger or ill will could 
have place, but all must be peace and harmony. She spoke of 
the miraculous power attributed to the pipes by the Indians. 
The stem was of ash, because that and the cedar were the two 
sacred trees, the ash being associated with that which is good, 
and the cedar with that which is bad. 

Following this was a paper by Prof. E. S. Morse, con- 
taining some of the results of extended interviews with a 
Korean. 

After this Dr. Tylor spoke upon North American races and 
civilization. He alluded to the resemblance of our North 
American tribes to Mongolian people. A resemblance suggest- 
ing at once not an indigenous origin for the Indian tribes, but a 
migration from Asia across Behring Strait. The greatest ob- 
jection to this view is found in the very great diversity in the 
langua<xcs of the American nations. This leads to an examina- 
tion of the evidences of the antiquity of man upon this conti- 
nent for. unless we can prove an antiquit}* sufficiently remote to 
allow time for the strange diversity of tongues to have occured 
our perplexity is great. While there is this diversit\' of lan- 
^uaije, there is ^reat similaritv in the social condition. The 
neatriarchial svstem is universallv great. 

Major Powell then read a paper on three culture pcrie* 
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ager}", barbarism and civilization. This paper is a part of a 
forthcoming book on anthropology, and so we omit the contents 
of it. Mrs. E. Smith then discussed the formation of Iroquois 
words. A subject which had been already treated by her at 
Montreal. Dr. A. G. Bell then discussed the subject, " How 
Can we in the Most Scientific Manner Establish a Race of Deaf 
Mutes?" He showed that no more efficient means for the forma- 
tion of such a race could be set in action, than just those which 
from the best of motives philanthropy had used and was 
still using for the benefit of these unfortunate people. The first 
paper of the afternoon was by Rev. S. D. Peet, upon tribal 
and clan hnes recognized among the emblematic mounds. Fol- 
lowing this was a description of a hitherto undescribed sacrifi- 
cial stone at Juan Teotihuacan, by Mr. A. W. Butler. This is 
five feet and one-half square at the top, and six feet high, very 
elegantly carved, the bulk of the stone being occupied by a gi- 
gantic human head. The closing papers were by Prof. E. S. 
Morse. The first on archery in Japan gave accounts of methods 
of arrow release and the use of the bow, containing many interest- 
ing facts. His secondj on the use of the plow in Japan, Prof. 
Morse showed some of the forms of the plow seen in Japan, and 
the manner in which they were used. 



OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

The present number completes the sixth volume of the American Antiquarian, 
and we think a few words to our subscribers appropriate. We have noticed great 
progress in archaeology since this journal was begun, and the prospect is that 
this progress will continue. We have endeavored to keep pace with that progress of 
discovery and of research, and find that the magazine is appreciated. Iseany all of 
our subscribers keep the volume, and bind them, showing that they regard the con- 
W^e expect to continue its publication, and hope that all archaeologists will consider 
it as their magazine. 

We would say that the most reliable investigators are interested in its success and 
are free to furnish contributions and correspondence to it. Our only difficulty has 
been to find space enough to publish what is so generousljr and intelligently 
furnished. It has required some patience for writers to wait for the publica- 
tion of their articles, but we shall push forward as fast as circumstances will permit. 
The correspondence which has been crowded out will be published early in the next 
volume. Books and pamphlets which have been sent to us and have not been no- 
ticed will be reviewed at an early date. The contributions furnished will be also 
brought into place as soon as possible. 

We will say to our patrons that they can aid very much in the increase of our 
circulation by their personal recommendation, and if they will make the effort they can 
soon place the journal where the material furnished may be all published. Let each 
subscriber send one new name only, and we shall be able to make the journal a 
monthly. Gentlemen, we ask your co-operation. 
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NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHi*:OLOGY. 
By Prof. A. C. Merriam. 

Schliemann's Excavations at Tiryns. — At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Congress at Breslau, on the fifth of August, Dr. Schliemann was present and spoke 
of his excavations at Tiryns. ITie Breslau Z^itung gives a report of his address, the 
substance of which we reproduce, premising that the Acropolis of Tiryns was situ- 
ated upon a hill 900 feet long by 200 to 250 broad, rising thirty to fifty feet from the 
plain, the length of the rock running exactly north and south, with the lower part to 
the north. "In the southeast comer of the Argive plain," began the speaker, "lay 
the citadel of Tiryns, the birthpkice of Hercules, ihe flourisning period of its his- 
tory belongs to a prehistoric time, as my excavations prove. AlreaSy in the lime of 
Homer the Acropolis was destroyed ana lay desolate, buried in ruins. Homer, how- 
ever, expresses his wonder at the walls of the citadel, and all antiquity spoke of their 
construction as an extraordinary marvel. Pausanias compares them to tne pyramids 
of Egypt, and says, * ITie walls of Tiryns were built by the Cyclopes, and consist of 
unhewn stones, each of which is so huge that a voke of mules could not 
move the smallest from its place. The interstices are BUed in with small stones.' 
The stones of the circuit wall are on an average seven feet long and three feet thick, 
while the wall itself is fifty feet thick. According to Strabo, King Prcetus of Tu^tw, 
brought the Cyclopes over from Lycia to build the walls, and they must have con- 
structed several similar works, especially the walls of Mycenae. As Tiryns lies near 
the sea, in a low plain, the impression is received that in classical days it must have 
been washed by the sea, and that the strip of land now separating it ftt>m the water 
is of later growth. But this is an error, as is proved by the Cyclopean remains of a 
city in the vicinity, and its present position on the shore of the sea. The myth of the 
birth of Hercules in Tiryns, and of the twelve labors laid upon him by Eurystheus, 
is explained by his double nature as sun-god and as hero. It was but natural that the 
fable should place the birth of the mighty hero within these gigantic walls. Those 
swampy, low- lying plains exhaled jiestilential fevers in antiquity as at present, and 
these could be put to rout only by the unwearied efforts of man and the purifying in- 
fluence of the sun. 

The destruction of Tiryns at a far earlier i>eriod than is commonly supposed, is 
evinced by the immense numbers of knives and arrowheads of obsidian hidden in the 
ruins, as also by the primitive character of the ix>ltery, and the entire absence of the vel- 
low, red or black glazed Hellenic terracottas. The remains of the buildings unearthed 
speak no less decisively. Of the three plateaus forming the hill, the upjier one and 
the middle one were searched throughout; the lower one was explored only by means 
of two ditches. The entrance to the whole citadel is covered by a great tower, which 
is still pretty well preserved, and rises some 30 feet above the outer circuit wall. 
The last was built from 25 to <;o feet high, of blocks of great size laid together with- 
out binding material. Ujxin this main wall was constructed an upi^r one, some 26 
feet back from the outer face, furnished with long galleries, some of which have a 
series of ojxjnings on the outside, j)robably to offer (juick shelter when attacked. Re- 
mains of pillars apjxiar to show that the lower wall was furnished with a roof. On 
the east sifle along the face of the great tower was the chief entrance to the acrojx)lis, 
by a ramp four metres broad, leading up jiast the tower in such a way that besiems 
would have to approach the gate with their right sides (which were unprotected by 
their shields) exi)csed to the weaix)ns of the besieged. At the southwest comer of 
the tower the way divided. On the right it turned to the lower and middle plateau, 
on the Ictt to the upper, here through a gate whose hinges were still recognizable in 
the pillars. This gate resembled, so far as it was preserved, the Lion gale of My- 
cenx> The way then widened and led to a structure like a propylaeum, which had 
a hall before and behind. Passing through both halls, one reached a court, upon 
which two chambers o|)ened to the left. Near this court, at the extreme southern 
part of the upi)er citadel, a small Byzantine church had been erected in later days, 
naturally out of the material of the ancient structure, w hich was consequently nearW 
destroyed here. From the propylaeum a small corridor bore to the right (north) ^ 
rect to the inner rooms of the jxilace; ])ut the main entrance was westerlv 
court and led to a second smaller j)ropylaeum, thence northerly into the 
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>i-i) by HiaiiCT ■□ the pnlace of Ulysseui, Tht 

I iiiusaic concrete cnmpaied of tiiorlnr ind smnlJ 

IT floors ill Ihc palace were coverwi with a similar 

111 30 by 40 feet, willi pillars iujuwrling Iho roof, 

n which H'ns 71 ciivir in ihe Hoor about ten feet in circumference. The object 

le is unknown; but perhn|w lhi> tiearth Mood liere, anil it cuggeslii n lini- 

nil in llie luge temple at Ilium. The ftour of the hall shows olherwiir 

if Hues cutting each other in >i|tmm, and remains of red color. Among the 

IS which meet nne to the ws^t uf thit hall, Ihe moit intere>ting is a bath 

itt tub Bboui tl feet square. lis boUom wan of a single ["«< of limtr- 

sboweil trouiHl it* edges hirfcs drilled Ihroagh, probably to be uted in 

m the tidci Knd ends of wood, 'llie surhce of the stone ethibited small 

Di Id carry off the water into a single outlet. 

1 conrikined, to the northeast of the large court, n smaller court, whidi 
jd tn idetttify as the women's apartments, with itsteriesof mailer rooms 
■ kager be dittinguished with certainly. The walls of ilie building are 
U IMI the lower part is coni|KHed of Itmetlooe with a dor mortar, the 

. ^ibrdt. The walls were covered with a layer of day, end over lliat a 

if Viate, similar lo the larger structure* at Uiutn. The ornamentation of the 
s very ridi. Quite remarkable U a frteie in whidi hundrrdt of small stones 
..le glate are fixed. Mnre noticeable still are the paintings on the wolli, in 
h Ihe colors are red, yellow, hkick, blue and white, with onutnientntion like that 
An)ODg the very crude figures reprcMMited, a charioteer, a proccs. 
, a procession of women, and a cow idol ore worthy of roention (all 
ITwhlch were exhibiled in exact drawin^^, as well as a [dan of the acropolin). The 
' ~(i of Hera at the neighboring shnne of the Ileraeum would account (or the 
>us cow-idob found here as al Mycenae. 

whole palace was destroyed by fire, Ihe walls hy Ihe galcn being injaied most 

.PUgh Ihe presence oT the wooden sLrui^uret there. The linicilune m Ihe walls 

!■ rMUCed to lime, and the day nioitnr and the u{>)>er |inrt of the wall lo hard brick. 

la cirCumslancE, which oflerctl an obbtacle to later telmildinj;, protected the re- 

I tram further destruction. They hiy for 3,000 years unchanged with the cice|>- 

>f ihc south comer where the Bviantine church was built. 

« lower part of the citadel must nave been dwelt on at dillerenl times, as proved 



bably guest chamtiers, were less solidly constructed, I1ie iccumulaliou 01 
ras twenty feet deep. 
t»ide the acropolis the excavatioiui were liuiited lo ditches run in various direc- 
dowQ to the bed rock. The heaviest accumulation was nine feel, Tlie remains 
shcrcts here made it cleat that the city endoced Ihe citadel. 'Ilie graves of ihe 
It kings were not to be fouttd, as at Mycenae, and the explorer «-»s of the opin 
"Tl oeitain slaiements of Strabo, that Ihey were lo be hioked for under the 
if Nauplia. In condusion, the value 01 these euravaliuns for science was 
d upon. They hod been the nieaus of securing in the first {iloce the comj^etc 
' — ehistoric building of the largest siiei secimdiy wall luintings reaching 
le mythic hennc age, more than a tliounatid yean before Christ; and 
r a great collection of pot-sherds, the most bithful wllnestcs of the condition of 
« of the period." 

« dote of his address the speaker said thai he wished now tu hasten as soon 
Mible to the excavations whidi he inlcndcd (o undcttokc in Crete. 



Rt the fune meeting of the Berlin Anlhrontlogical Society, the President, Prof. 

nhow, read a letter from Dr. Schliemanii describing bis work at Tiryns, of which 

■ ftdlowing la ihe substance: ITie ground [dan of Ihe houses found tlicre corre- 

A almost exactly with those of Kissarlik, and Ihe kinship of the two places b 

* — ■'""" "* — tmsiiaied by a series of ^ecti discovered. Amtmg the finds espe- 



W with Ihat ol 

\, red, blue, yellow antT while. The blue i! proved by nnnlysii lo ben imlveriwd 
ly-thix without coball, but with some copper. Many obsiilinn knives were bund, 
- — hi of Ihe early inhabilanls, and carbonized graim which Schliemann took for 
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com, but Prof. Wittmack as grape seeds; rude hammers of diorite and speckled 
marble, little metal, but among this a relatively largeproportion of lead, and no inm. 

TAe Aligemeine Ztitung adds some details. ''Tiie most important find is the 
archaic house whose structure corresponds throughout with that of the house de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. Its walls, which rise in many places a metre from the soO, 
consist of common limestone and clay, which, probably through the efiect of fire, has 
become as hiird as brick, while the stone has been dissolved into Ume. Upon the 
outside of the walls there was in some places a covering of stucco still remaining 
upon which the wall-paintings were found. These have been carefully lemoved 
and conveyed to Athens, llie paintings contained ornamentation which bears the 
closest similarity to that of Mycense, and that of Spata and Menidhi in Attka. Espt 
ciallv remarkable is one piece which represents a bull, unfortunately somewhat dam- 
ageo, bearing a rider. Of the last only a limb is to be completely made out, but he 
is seen to hold the tail of the animal turned round upon the bock. 

The Academy oi ]\x\y 26th contains the following note: "The results of Dr. 
Schliemann's excavations at Tiryns turn out to he very important. The buildings he 
has discovered consist of a palace and two temples. The arrangement, size and 
position of these agree in the most remarkable manner with those of the temples and 
palace of the second prehistoric city at Hissarlik, and thus help to settle the date of 
the latter. In spite of the wall-paintings, the remains at Tiryns must be <^der than 
those at Mycenx, since, besides the archaic pottery found among them, large numbos 
of obsidian implements have been disinterred." 

A Treasurer's Accoint at EiJiusis. — In the March number of the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellenique, M. Foucart discusses with learning and acumen an in- 
scription discovered last year in the exca\rations of the Archaeological Society at Elen- 
sis, a portion of which had l)een found and published before. The inscriptkn 
contains an account rendered by the authorities of the temple in relation to the rev- 
enues of the landed property belonging thereto and their expenditure, the amount of 
barley ami wheat pai<l by each tribe and outlying possession of the Athenians to the 
temple yearly as first fruits, and the moneys contained in the two treasuries of the 
temple. The temple-<lemesne was in the Kharian plain in the vicinity of the town, 
and was at that time (b. c. 329-8) farmed out to the orator Hyperides, by whom the 
rent was paid in kind, part to the temple, part to the priests and priestesses. Some 
of the temple portion was use<l in the payment of prizes for the gymnastic, equestrian 
and musical contests which were celebrated at the time of the Mysteries. Very little 
had hitherto been known al>out these games. They are mentioned by I*indar, his 
scholiast, Aristotle and the Parian Marbles, but with little <letail. From this inscrip- 
tion it is ascertained that ihey were celeliratcd every two years, and the prizes di<l 
not consist of heads of barley as some have thought, but generous bushels. The 
musical contests included <Iraniatic exhibitions, as proved by the existence of a theatre 
there, and by an inscription which sj)eaks of j)roclaiming a crown at Eleusis in the 
theatre at the contest of the trage<lians. From the account of the tithe of first fruits 
paid by the several tribes, M. Foucart enters into a minute calculation of the quan- 
tity of grain produced in Attica annually, and arrives at the cxtnclusion that it 
amounted to al)out 400,000 medinini, or 600,000 bushels. Boeckh, however, calcu- 
lated it at 2,800,000 metlimni, an estimate which Foucart regards as very high, even 
after making allowance for the fact that the year 329-8 is known from inscriptions to 
have l)een one when the harvest was very meagre. The onlv kinds of grain men- 
tioned are barley and wheat; the yield of the latter is scarcely one-tenth the former. 
Salamis pro<luccti nothing but barley, while Imbros, on the other hand, yielded more 
wheal than barley. The j)rice of ])arley was half that of wheat, three drachmas to 
six. Comjvaring the wages of workmen, we see how much more in proportion ours 
are \au\. An architect received two drachmas j)er day, nominally al)out forty cents, 
with wheat at eighty cents a bushel, and these wages had been doubled since the 
erection of the Krechthcuni in 408 H. c. C'ari>enters, stone cutters and stone pol- 
ishers received two drachmas likewise, and some of the workmen less. 

Miss Cafharixe Wolf, whose generous j;ifts to archaeology and art arc well 
known to New York, has now eml>arke<l in an undertaking which bids fair to make 
her reputation, like Schliemann's, world wide. She has undertaken to pay the cx* 
penses of an exj>edition to the liabylonian plain under the leadership of Dr. W. 
Ward, the Assyrian scholar, and in conjunction with the ArchatxMogiad I* 
America, for the purjwse of making excavations on the site of BabyloPr 
is a rich one that has never ])een j)roj>erly explored, and the promise ii 
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harvest, if the vexatious restrictions upon archaeological investigations recently pro- 
mulgated by the Turkish government do not cripple the opportunities of the expedi- 
tion. The best wishes of all interested in archoeology are with Dr. Ward ana his 
coadjutors. 

The British Museum has received a rubbing from a new Hittite inscription. In 
theii general characteristics the hieroglyphics resemble those on the monuments from 
Jerablus, the reputed site of the ancient Carchemish. 'Iliose, however, are habitually 
cut in relief, while these are incised in outline. 

The art collection of Signor Castellani, which became so well known in this coun- 
try by its exhibition at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, and for some months 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, was sold at auction last spring, after the 
death of its collector. Some of the objects were purchased bv the British Museum, 
and among them were several which may be remembered as having been seen here, 
notably two cistaf, or brcHize boxes for toilet articles, with incised designs. One rep- 
resents Atalanta entering the race with Hippomenes, who carries the |[olden apple 
with which he is finally to win the race; the other depicts the purely Italian .scene in 
which King Latinus stands in the act of accepting; ylCneas as the suitor of his daugh- 
ter Lavinia, while the dead body of Tumus is being dragged away on the left. Since 
this cista is to be assigned to about the third century B. c, it is of especial interest 
as showing that Virgu did not invent this incident, but found the legend already 
long current when he wrote. 

The repairs which have been Tor some time in progress in the Greek gallery of the 
basement of the Louvre are now complete. The Venus of Milo has been replaced 
in the old spot and adjusted on a new plinth, so that the error of the original position 
of the figure has been rectified, and the disposition of an important part of the 
drapery made intelligible. The fraeinents found with the statue have been properly 
displayed and arranged better than before. 

Mr. Wood's Excavations at Ephesus. — These were carried on by private sub- 
scription from March, 1883, to nearly the end of May, and from September to the 
middle of February, 1884. Only a few hundred pounds were placed at his disposal, 
but besides finding many fragments of the superstructure of the Temple of Diana, he 
proved that if further excavations could be made much might be added to the collec- 
tion with which he has already enriched the British Museum. 

The announcement is made that Prof. Franz Ruehl, of Konigsberg, has discov- 
ered the manuscript of a diary belonging to the sixteenth century, in which some ac- 
counts of excavations at Troy are to beiound. 

Discoveries at Epidaurus. — Almost immediately upon the resumption of exca- 
vations at Epidaurus, this year, among the ruins of the Temple of Aesculapius there 
were found two statues of naked youths and a Victory, and soon after a second Vic- 
tory, and a surprisingly beautiful head of a woman, which in all probability belongs 
to one of these Victories. Two noble reliefs, supposably offerings, were also disin- 
terred. Tlie two youthful statues in the form of Apollo and Mercury belong proba- 
bly to the east frieze of the Naos, and appear to represent I^piths in conflict with 
Centaurs. In their artistic conception they plainly exhibit many similarities to the 
Hermes of Praxiteles from Olympia. The Victory is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. It l>elongs likewise to the east frieze, and^is represented as if just descended 
from heaven and resting on one foot. These discoveries throw new light upon the 
period of the construction of the temple and its monuments. A new building was 
also discovered near the Stadium, in Doric style, which must be the temple of Artemis 
mentioned by Pausanias. This adds a fourth to the three buildings whose sites 
have already been determined there — the Temple of Aesculapius, the Tholos, of 
which Polyclitus was the architect, and the Abaton in which the suppliants slept and 
dreamed. The Victory is said to be the only statue of the 4th century B. c. which 
has been preserved with its head. In July a third Victory was found without a head, 
and a fine relief of Aesculapius seated upon a throne. 
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greiLttc likciKJtii to Polynesian than do those btOn i 
fer that uiy similarity discemable i« due nut lo im 
compinuively recent limm. but to a more redicnl < < 
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-meiURlly dividing it from Ihe more vocalic Polyi). • 
Fiji and Solomon croups that as commonly utc n ■ 
Indeed, there are tongues lying side liy tide lh«l eihilni ihc itm,! 
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observes synlaclic constructions, simple and few as they are, thalara fl 
layan and Polynesian, beiidri namerous coincidences in voc>i>al>ii7. ' 
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The Initiation i.vto Manhood at Fiji. — In ihc May number «t tUa )■ 
we gave an account of the ceremony of initiatin)> youiha mto n — ' — ' — ~ 
by certain rude tribes in Australia. It ajqiean thai ''' 
the mode of its observance, once existed imong i ^T 
Vili Leou, the largest of the Fiji Broup. The CU'-'' ■ 
influenceof Christianity. The institution had tbt i 
fined not only lo Bsinele island, but to a particiil" 
Both tbe ceremony and the place of [wrfbrniBncc " ' 
he young or old, was enliltra to Ihe privileges nl : 
initiated. The place of celebration was a plot i 't 
from the villsec, enclosed by a low stone wwl, ani 
sections, dlled respectively the Little, Ihc (ireat. .'. 
ing lo these divisions the adult males ol the i 
grades. At the head were Ihe clilers or the men. 
neiit to these werethe Vunilolo, or mcnwho h.i.i 
lastly came Ihe Vilavou, or young men who had ln.i 
probation. Below these classes were the women, "ii< 







^vonoliiVerc. Eftch youth borr ■ ipeat and dub, aiul wu iiwaitied mnuny fdd« 

IUtc doth, of which he proeccdcil Hidiveiihim*«lt«nd which iras ileposi ted with 

pu1idu» A gift on the ground. 'I1ien rollowod gooeral feasting, CDniinned 

ni^t. A like ettemony w»i tcpeattd fourtlays in succession! and on 

ifth larj^i giRs were brought, and Ihe novices were leil into the lui aniJ 

1 cndmare. Heic ihey were bniughl fucc to 6ice wKh Ihe chief miesl, and 

u muck-tragic ceremonies were gone through, designed lo inipress their minds 

fc th« importance ol Ihe occasion. On the foMowine niorniog the women were 

trailed in, ami for a lime ■ sixiie of untetitaincil license prevtriled, afier which the 
: K.-.jple returned lo their homes, and iiicieiy resumed in usual relation!.. Wb do not 
..l>>el¥e in this seremony ihe knocking out of leelh or the other ordeals desipied lo 
''»i the physical endurance of the canilidaie, as was the case in Ausimliu, for this 
— ipUoD we are indebted lo a paper by Rev. Lurimer Ki^on, \a\\>* AnDirvpoligiial 
40,1 Sot Angast, 

K HiLi. TwiiiisorTRAVANCOKK. — ThenalivckitiBdomofTravancote, which lies 
" ,e MMllhweslem border of ludia from the I'eriyar rivet to Cape Corniorin, is 

■A from Madura and TinnevcUy by an irregular mountainous region, embrac- 

r gre«t larietyof soil and climate, and for the mosr pari clothed with magniEiceDt 
'"'^-ne highlands have been the home, from lime initnemorial, of allied 
hibit many of ibe qualities of simihlr populations in other p.'rls of 
They arc eslimaled to number about i;,OO0, >n<l Bre most thickly grouped in 
~)'M(4nkani district, spreading out more thinly along the forest elades north and 
i this point. The southern tribes are collectively known as konikars "bered- 
-prietors," while the nonhern, and more inleiligent tribes ate called Mala 
The Kanikati ate descrilieil ak shotl ami meagre in fotui and decidedly 
d in fcatutcs. The men go entirely naked, exMpling a Itnn-chith, but the 
IB have a somewhat amjiler covering. Iliey live by clans in little villages, con- 
1 PJftly on the ground and partly in trees for greater sKcuritjr against wild 
Theit Ev&tem of governmeni is patriarchal, Mch village being under the 
"' ' sadman, whose authority it submitted to by general consent. They 
ge i, nominal allegiance to the Rajah of Travancore, lo whom Ibey oc- 
■Uy bring a tribute of their forest ftuits. 'Iliey subsist chicti/ by the rude 
'' re practiced by the hill tribes generally. It consists of burning a spot of 
id sowing seed in the ashes, in two or three yean they wander ofT lo an- 
ttion. I'nough acute in the senses exercised for preserving life in Ihe forest, 
ilecta are no! of a high order. They produce Are bv friction, ■ sharpenetl 
: from ■ certain reed being rapidly revolved OD another piece of the same 
They do not count above ten, when that numlter is reached they lay down 
and begin a^n. 1'he knotted fibres of climbing plltnts sometimes serve 
symbolic language. Sickness is sent by demons and it is ihe duty of the 
*o decide upon suitable oSerings to priwiliaie lh«m. This he does with 
ions of demoniacal possession and amid a din of drums and outcries. After 
^ ' i> placed in ihe mouth of the corpse, and it is buried at a flistance from 
Innllage. The Kanaknrs have little conception of a soul or a future life. To keep 
"■---1 terms with numerous spirits residing in their hills and forests is their chief 
. They make no images of these, but sometimes use small stones as fetishes. 
ilala Arayans havE more Axod dwellings and stand somewhat higher in Ihe 
tl scale, lliev arc short in sMIure, like most of Ihe hill tribes, but are said to 
in complexion as high-caste Hindus. 1'her speak a rude form of Malaya- 
the southern tribes speak bad Tamil. The customt of these forest men 
_ lerol, so much like those already dcscribeil that they need not b« repealed. 
_- mode of dispoaing of the dead, however, deserves meniion. There occur on 
\t hlHi numerous dobnen-llke lomhs of great a^e, sucli ns are found in other parti 
Ithern todla. These arc vauitt fnrmeil of uptichl «labs of granite from H t( " 
1 length and kurmounied by a capstone. Thes* block* arc often of enorr 
I, and it ii difhculi In lec liow they could be muvril without machinery. 
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longest diameter of the tombs is north and south, and in the southern face is a cir- 
cular aperture, which is closed by a round pebble, kept in place by a stooe prop. 
Who built these cyclopean monumentK — whether an earlier race that has since dis- 
appeared, or the ancestors of the present population — no one can tell. It is intcr- 
estinc^ therefore, to note that the Arayans to this day make out of fragments ofstqoe 
little box-like tombs a few inches square and after the pattern of theUrger stnidur». 
When a person dies, his spirit is supposed to enter a little brass or silver image, kept 
in readiness, which with a little food, is then placed in the cell and hastily covered 
with the capstone. On each recurring anniversary the cell is opened, food is piaoed 
within for tne imprisoned spirit, and the whole is quickly covered as before, uthis 
singulaiCcustom one can hardly avoid the conviction that we see the survival in min- 
iature of a practice which existed among the ancestors of the same people centuries 
ago. The Arayans worship^ besides various demons, the spirits of their anoeston. 
Effigies, in which these are supposed to reside, are kept in each househdd. ' Other 
jungle tribes are the Ulladars, tne Uralis, and the Mannans. They are inferior to 
the tribes just described, and derive a precarious subsistence from the chase or tbe 
roots and fruits of the forest. 

Little can be said regarding the early history and race-connections of these hill 
people. Bishop Caldwell, who knows so thoroughly the races of southern India, 
supposes that they were once low-caste Hindus, who were driven to the hills, where 
thev secured a quasi independence, and where, through changed climatic oon^itioDS 
ana occupations, they have gradually developed an altered physiognomy and strange 
customs. The reader who desires to know more regarding these tribes and the other 
population of one of the most prosperous of the Native States of India may profitably 
read Rev. S. Mateer's recent work on Native Life in Travancore. 
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The Algonquin Le^^ends of New England^ or Myths and Folk Lore of the Micnuu^ 
Passamaquoddy aftdPenobscott Tribes. By Charles G. Lei J^ND. Boston, 1884: 
Houghton, MiHiin & Co., New York. 

The study of native niytholog;)' in America is proving to be very interesting when- 
ever survivors of the old Indian tribes are found. '1 iiere appear a great number of 
traditions which have been transmitted from prehistoric times. These traditions are 
many of them local and are generally affixed to local objects. The association of my- 
thology with the scenes t)f nature is one of the most interesting features of 
it. We have now New England mythologized as Old England is, the far west also, 
has"* been similarly favored, but the great interior has lost its native traditionar)' 
myths. Mr. Leland was fortunate in obtaining the manuscripts of a Rev. Mr. Brand 
and Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, and from other j>ersons, has secured a vast amount of 
original genuine Indian mythology. The tribes which have preserved these arc the 
Miomacs, the Pas ^ mac|uo<ldies, the Penobscots and the St. Francis Indians. 

The Wabaniki mytholog)' was one which gave a fairy, an elf, a naiad, a hero to 
every rock and river and ancient hill in New England, but is just the one of all others 
which is least known to all New Englandcrs. When the last Indian shall l)c in his 
grave, those who come after us will ask in wonder why we had no curiosity as to the 
romance of our country and so much as to that of every other land on earth. Mr. 
Leland finds in Indian tradition the remains of a grand mylholog)-, whose central 
tigure was suggestive of Thor or Odin, with a strong domestic clement. This god 
•• (ilooskap,'' is the Norse god intensified, and the connection of the various legends 
shows them to be jiarts of one great whole, and constantly analagous to those of the 
younger Edda. 

A Dissertation on the Proper Names of the Panjahs, by ( .\rr. R. C. Tkmple. Bom- 
bay, 18X3. 8vo. pp. 228. 



The investigations, of which the preliminary results are set forth in this book, 
begun with the view to ascertain what iiuliaitions of national life and racial histoff 
can be learned from a study of proj)er names. The scope of the inquiry is, llOVCICt- 
chiefly limited to the rural jx>pulation of the F!lastern Panjab, where the Hittte A 
ment greatly prejxmderates. 
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The author first points out the very effective methods employed to identify indi- 
viduals, by which the repetition of the same name is seldom required. This is ac- 
complished, first, by sumxes; thus from the root JVaiA are formed Natha, Nathi, 
Natho, Nalhwi, Nathia, and eight more. By lengthening the vowel of the primitive 
the number is doubled. Then, the number may be almost indefinitely increased bv 
complementary additions, such as Singh, Mall, Kam, e. g., Natha Singh, Natha Mall. 
Caste names frequently serve for this purpose. 

The common grounds for selecting particular names are: the religious hopes of 
parents, natural affection, physical or mental peculiarities, special superstitions, and 
special customs. Of Mr. Temple's list of more than two thousand names, about 
twenty-eight per cent, show a religious motive; twenty-one per cent, are pet names. 
Opprobrious names are given with the idea that children are thereby shielded from 
evil influences. Often the name recalls some accident of birth, as to time or place; 
thus, Sawara, ' Born on Monday,' Pahari 'Born in the Hills.* Those indicating a 
quality of mind or body, are very numerous, as Kubbe Singh ' Hunchback,' Magra 
Mall * Sulky. ' Among the Mohammedan population, about half the proper names 
have a religious origin, being derived from the Arabic or other foreign source; the 
Apostles of Islam, the Worthies named in the Quran, and " Most Comely Names of 
God," constantly recurring, llie other half of their nomenclature is formed on the 
same principles as that of the Hindus, often with an amusing forgetfulness of relig- 
ious consistency. We cannot enter into details, nor allude to many other interesting 
discussions in this volume, including a comparison of the nomenclature of modem 
with that of ancient and mediaeval India. 1 ne field is new, so far as relates to India 
and promises to throw much light on the course of civilization, not only there, bu 
in other lands. 

" Troja.'''* Results of the latest researches and discoveries on the site of Homer*s 
Iroy, and in the heroic tumuli and other sites made in the year 1882, by Dr. 
Henry Schlie.man.n, preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Franklin Square. 18S4. 

This admirably written book has already been reviewed by our associate, Prof. A. 
C. Merriam. It only remains for us to speak of the value of the book to the archae- 
ologists. The work of excavation at Troy has ceased. This volume, with the pre- 
cedmg, will contain all that Dr. Schliemann has to say upon the archaeology of this 
buried city. Dr. Sayce says prehistoric archaeolojnr in general owes as much to Dr. 
Schliemann's discoveries, as the study of CJreek history and Greek art. We are car- 
ried back to a time when the Assyrians and the Hittites did not as yet exist, when 
the Aryan forefathers of the Greeks had not as yet, perhaps, reached their new home 
in the south, but when the rude tribes of the neolithic age had already begun to traffic 
and barter, and traveling caravans conveyed the precious stone of the Kuen-lun 
from one extremity of Asia to the other. Prehistoric archaeology in general owes as 
much to Dr. Schliemann as the study of Cireek history and Greek art. It ap{)ears 
now that Homer gave only the legend of the Illium's tragic fate, as it was handed 
down to him by preceding bards, but much more has been disclosed concerning Troy, 
and especially its preceding history than Homer has disclosed. The second city of 
Hissarlik belongs to the prehistoric age. Above the ruins of it lie the remains of no 
less than four prehistoric settlements. As to the date of these settlements, one fact 
is worthy of notice. 

Dr. Sayce says that we find no traces among them of Phoenician trade, ami so con- 
cludes that Illium ninst have been overthrown before the busy traders of the Kanaan 
had visited the shores. Not only has the Phcenicion left no trace of himself, but the 
influence of Assyrian art, which began to spread through eastern Asia about 1200 
B. C, is equally absent. The Hittites were wandering from their capital at Carche- 
mish, on the Kuphrates, to the shores of the .ii)gian Sea. To the Hittites belong 
some of the antiquities which are found in this region. 'ITie history of Troy, then 
may be said to have filled up this period which elapsed between the migration of the 
Hittites and the rise of civilization m the old Greek cities. The work of the aichiv- 
ologist is not completetl, however, for the relics which have been exhumed even from 
Troy nee«i to be compared with the relics which the various races have left on the soil 
of Asia Minor, but which still lie buried beneath the accumulations of many cen- 
turies. It is probable that as explorations are continued in this region the relics ex- 
humed by I )r. Schliemann will be identified with the races more fully than they can 
l>e now. Ki)r the present we accept Dr. Schliemann's conclusions, both as to the 
location J of Troy, and as to the different periods of the history, but the races which 
overran that region and left their relics on this site are still comparatively unknown. 
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Tlic material secured liytlic lastexphiration, ami describe* 1 in this volume, is howercr. 
additional to that which has been previously gathered, and there is no doubt tint if 
wc should lake all of the books writfcn by J.)r. Schiiemann, wc should find a hi»;on 
of the archivoloj^ical proj^ress of this entire region, so that the volume has %'erT greit 
value even when viewed in this li^ht. The ass(x:iation of Homer with the scene ri] 
prove to Iw the most charming jxirt of the work, as the i^xjtrj' has thrown a hak»« 
l>eauty i»ver the scene which contracts strangely with the ru(ie disclosure, of like 
s|Mide. 

« 

/V/* /.«»r^ 0/ Shakfsferf, by the Rev. Tiiisri-KTON Dykr. $2.50. New Yori: 
IIar{XT& Hro. 

Mr. Dyer's system is to take for each chapter a general subject, such as Kairiej. 
Witches, (ihosts. Demons, Ilirds, Animals, Plants, Insects, Medicine, Marriage. 
Ktrth and Kintisms, Sixms and Pastimes, Puni>hment ami Proverbs. 

'llic title ol the lKX>k is Folk Ixire, but the object really is to show the soperti:- 
tions and notitms which i>re\'aileii in Shakesi)ere*s time concerning the \-anoiii ob- 
jects enumerated alH)ve. 'ITiere is no attempt to trace these su|x:rstitions and legeodc 
to their source, but a mere enumeration of them and a reference to the |assag»ic 
which they are emlMxlieti with the i}u<nation of some other literary- works whid 
were extant at the time. The author does not seem to l»e acquainted! with Foil 
Ixirc in its broad range and in its antitjuarian aspects but presents it more a« ii b 
cimnecleil with the literature of the jx-'riod. He catches up the threads which w«e 
ci>ntaineti in the Knglish thought, and which Shakes]iere has woven into hi» marrel- 
ous woni pictures, but does not trace the thread fuither back than the Knglish lu- 
guage, ami scarcely further back than Shakes|iere\s own time. As an additicol 
volume in the library of Shakesneriana the lM»ok has con'^ideralile \-alue as it brinci 
out a >ixvial feature in the wriiing»ii»l" the l.iie dramatist. The students of Km 
Lore will find the volume full of hint^, but they are only hints, and yet thc%rt*al 
how many themes there are for him to >iudy in connection with his specialtv. Ssi 
literar)- proiluction the wi>rk i.s fragmeniary, and yet it has many gems ofthospt 
which may l>e iMcked up and mavle u>cful in other direction» than in the line of sr- 
iholog)- or travlition. 

t'kf !f^fn,if ."■/> /\jm;.j\ r»y CviT. R. C TKNiri.K. Rinibay, 1SS3-4. jc 
\\\ii and 54C\ 

Tho hiNt v.^IuuK* of thix work, whivh wa^ Inrgun in August, 1S83. am! ha* J> 

:xM!0-'. \\\ \\\o\\\}.\\\ laiiN. ;n v.onc'.Ui;c'l with ihc luiv numl i:r. which ciint.iin" a li'-'V. 
\'\ y\\\\c\\\> .mi M\ cvii-r.-io-.i rio:,i«.e. The >:vT!e^ in the ^eric* are ^e'.crTer:.-" 
r.'.vv.^v-:. an«: ^*e^c v^ >"/.«.*».• : f i \* ::h niv.oli v.iri" au'.i iii^ litllc vl::"T:c;:;:y tViim -.hi: »ij!<r- 
::'^ "MT.i^ .i;\vi unloilcio : \:'i'. liters of N'^r'.hwcilern Ir.'ii.i. rhe\ arc metrivul :n:'.'T.. 
.\v..\ .1:0 •^:::\:inI \\\ \\c c\.\<\ i.i.i^iui^o :n w "'v.ch :hey \*ere :t«'..j. Tne t ran >l:!f rati'''. 
r. K.»v.i'.'. ".c::cr ;< .i^wvw.u-.uc i w.:;: .ir. l!r.j;'.i''h tra-.-.-.'.aVion and r.\*;e-. I::e i:!".:'- 
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